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Our last month’s review of events in- 


The Topi : ; : 
of the cluded as its most absorbing topic the 
onth. destruction of the United States battle- 


ship Maine by explosion in the harbor of Havana, 
with the loss of more than two hundred and fifty 
men. The weeks that have elapsed since that 
fatal event of February 15 have been making 
history in a manner highly creditable to the 
American Government and to our citizenship. 
Captain Sigsbee, the commander of the Mazne, 
had promptly telegraphed his desire that judg- 
ment should be suspended until investigation had 
been made. The investigation was set on foot 
at once, and seventy-five millions of Americans 
have accordingly suspended judgment in the face 
of a great provocation. For it must be remem- 


bered that to suppose the destruction of the Maine 
an ordinary accident and not due to any external 
agency or hostile intent was, under all the cir- 
cumstances, to set completely at defiance the law 
of probabilities. It is not true that battleships 
are in the habit of blowingthemselvesup. When all 
the environing facts were taken into consideration, 
it was just about as probable that the Maine had 
been blown up by spontaneous combustion or by 
some accident in which no hostile motive was 
concerned, as that the reported assassination of 
President Barrios, of Guatemala, a few days pre- 
viously had really been a suicide. The fact in 
that case was that a frightful state of civil war- 
fare in Guatemala had been attended with various 
successful or unsuccessful attempts at assassina- 

tion, and Barrios knew that 














—. histurn wouldcome. Within 
| the past’ year nearly every 
Spanish-American ruler from 
the Rio Grande to Patagonia 
has had attempts made upon 
his life, several of which have 
been fatal. The fact that Sa- 
gasta is Prime Minister of 
Spain is merely due to the 
recent assassination of Cano- 
vas, who was responsible for 
Weyler’s policy of extermina- 
tion in Cuba. One of the 
early incidents of the present 
war between Spain and Cuba 
|. was the assassination of the 
brilliant Cuban journalist, Jo- 
sé Marti, whose eloquence and 
courage had precipitated the 
rebellion. Subsequently the 
Spaniards perpetrated a 
treacherous plot which re- 











From a photo taken for the N. Y. World. 


THE WRECK OF THE “‘MAINE”’ IN HAVANA HARBOR. 


sulted in the assassination of 
General Maceo, who, next to 
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Gomez, was the principal military figure on the 
Cuban side. Assassination is not a usual or an 
accredited method of warfare or of political con- 
troversy among colder-blooded races; but with 
nations of Spanish blood it is a factor that has to 
be constantly counted upon and guarded against. 
This is perfectly understood in the Spanish-speak- 





CONSUL-GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE. 


ing countries, where—in times of war, revolu- 
tion, or fierce controversy—treachery is always 
the one thing most feared ; while the assassin’s 
plot is reckoned with as a matter of course. 


Now it happens that in no Spanish-speak- 


Grounds of . ri A : 
Spanish ing region in all modern times has there 
Enmity. been any contest or strife approaching in 


its destructiveness (with the notable exception of 
the war of 1865-70 in Paraguay) the war that has 
been carried on in Cuba for the past three years. 
The Spaniards have sent across the Atlantic 
Ocean more than two hundred thousand of their 
sons to fight against the Cuban rebels, and more 
than half of these are now dead or hopelessly in- 
valided. Cuba on her part seems to have lost 
from a third to a half of the population of the 
island. It has been the belief of all Spaniards in 
Spain and of all Spanish supporters and sym- 
pathizers in Cuba that the sole reason for the 
prolongation of this strife has been the aid and 
comfort afforded to the Cuban insurgents by the 
people of the United States. The feeling has 
been, therefore, that Spain’s real enemies were 
the Americans, and that the open outbreak of 
hostilities was simply a matter of the convenient 
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time and season, to be determined by exigencies 
in Spain. All this being true, it has been known 
perfectly well that Spanish hatred might at. any 
time manifest itself by attempts upon the life of 
the American representative at Havana, Consul- 
General Fitzhugh Lee. This danger was felt 
especially at the time of the Havana riots in Jan- 
uary, and it seems to have had something to do 
with the sending of the A/aine to Havana harbor. 
The Spaniards themselves, however, looked upon 
the sending of the A/acne as a further aggravation 
of the long series of their just grievances .against 
the United States. They regarded the presence 
of the Maine at Havana as a menace to Spanish 
sovereignty in the island and as an encourage- 
ment to the insurgents. A powerful American 
fleet lay at Key West and the Dry Tortugas, with 
steam up ready to follow the Mazye to the har- 
bor of Havana on a few hours’ notice. All this 
was intensely hateful to the Spaniards, and par- 
ticularly to the army officers at Havana who had 
sympathized with General Weyler’s policy and 
who justly regarded General Weyler’s recall to 
Spain as due to the demand of President McKin- 
ley. The American pretense that the Maine was 
making a visit of courtesy seemed to these Span- 
iards a further example of Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy. 














Drawn by Geo. W. Edwards for Collier’s Weekly. 


WAITING. 
CotuMBIA: “Shall it be peace or war?” 
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Photographed for the World. Captain Sigsbee. General Lee. 


That this intense bitterness against the 
presence of the Maine was felt among 
the military and official class in Havana, 
was perfectly well known to Captain Sigsbee, his 
staff, and all his crew; and they were not unaware 
of the rumors and threats that means would be 
found to destroy the American ship. It was, 
furthermore, very generally supposed that the 
Spanish preparation for the defense of Havana 
had included mines and torpedoes in the harbor. 
At the time when the J/acne went to Havana it 
was a notorious fact that the relations between 
Spain and the United States were so strained 
that war was regarded as almost inevitable. If 
war had actually been declared while the Maine 
was at Havana, it is not likely that the Spanish 
would have permitted the ship’s departure with- 
out an effort to do her harm. The Spanish 
harbor is now and it has been for a good while 
past under absolute military control; and the 
American warship, believed by the Spanish 
authorities to be at Havana with only half- 
cloaked hostile designs, was obliged to accept the 
anchorage that was assigned by those very 
authorities. In view of the strained situation 
and of the Spanish feeling that no magnanimity 
is due on Spain’s part toward the United States, 
it is not in the least difficult to believe that the 
harbor authorities would have anchored the 


Likelihood 
r) 
a Plot. 


Father Chidwick. 


A SCENE IN THE COLON CEMETERY, HAVANA, MARCH 4, AT THE GRAVE WHERE SCORES 
OF THE ‘“*MAINE’S” MEN ARE BURIED. 


Maine at a spot where, in case of the outbreak of 
war, the submarine harbor defenses might be 
effectively used against so formidable an enemy. 
To understand the situation completely, it must 
not be forgotten that the Spanish Government at 
first made objection against the Mazne’s intended 
visit to Havana, and in consenting merely yielded 
to a necessity that was forced upon it. All 
Spaniards regarded the sending of the Maine to 
Havana as really a treacherous act on the part of 
the United States, and most of them would have 
deemed it merely a safe and reasonable pre- 
cautionary measure to anchor her in the vicinity 
of asubmarine mine. Doubtless these suggestions 
will be read by more than one person who will 
receive them with entire skepticism. But such 
readers will not have been familiar with what 
has been going on in the matter of the Cuban 
rebellion, or else they will be lacking in memories 
of good carrying power. 


The great majority of the intelligent peo- 
ple of the United States could not, from 
the first, avoid perceiving that what we 
may call the self-destruction theory was extremely 
improbable ; while what we may term the assas- 
sination theovy was in keeping with all the cit 
cumstances. Nevertheless, although the proba- 
bility of guilt was so overwhelming, the Ameri- 
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can people saw the fairness and the necessity of 
suspending judgment until proof had been sub- 
stituted for mere probability. And there was in 
no part of the country any disposition to take 
snap judgment or to act precipitately. No other 
such spectacle of national forbearance has been 
witnessed in our times. Unquestionably the 


























REAR ADMIRAL SEGISMUNDO BERMEJO, 
Spanish Minister of Marine. 


whole community has been intensely eager for 
news; and it is perhaps true that certain news- 
papers which have devoted themselves for a 
month or more to criticising the sensational 
press, might as well have been occupied in a more 
energetic effort to supply their readers with in- 
formation. The fact is that the so-called ‘‘ war 
extras’’ which for many days were issued from 
certain newspaper offices at the rate of a dozen or 
more a day have not seemed to communicate 
their hysteria to any considerable number of the 
American people, East or West, North or South, 
so far as our observation goes. 


Wiliaiaiinainia The situation has simply been one 

Demand of a very absorbing and profound 
for Newspapers. interest, while the suspense has 
been very trying to the nerves. The possibility 
that our country might soon be engaged in war 
with a foreign power has been a preoccupying 
thought not to be dismissed for a single hour. 
The whole country has known that a fateful in- 
vestigation was in progress in Havana harbor; 


that coast-defense work was being pushed all 
along our seaboard ; that in all the shipyards, 
public and private, government work was being 
prosecuted with double or quadruple forces of 
men, working by night as well as by day; that 
ammunition factories, iron and steel plants, and 
every other establishment capable of furnishing 
any kind of military or naval supplies, were re- 
ceiving orders from the Government and were 
working to the full extent of their capacity; that 
plans were being made for fitting out merchant 
ships as auxiliary cruisers; that our naval repre- 
sentatives were negotiating abroad for additional 
warships ; that new regiments of artillerymen 
were being enlisted for the big guns on the sea- 
board; that naval recruits were being mustered 
in to man newly commissioned ships; that the 
railroads were preparing by order of the War De- 
partment to bring the little United States army 
from Western and Northern posts to convenient 
Southern centers; and that while we were mak- 
ing these preparations Spain on her part was 
trying to raise money, to buy ships, and to secure 
allies. Allthese matters, and many others related 
to them, have within these past weeks made an im- 
mense opportunity for testing the news-gathering 
resources of the American press. Spain was having 
fresh trouble in the Philippines. Japan in one 
way or another was interested in the Spanish 
situation. The question of Hawaii was incident- 
ally involved. The Spanish attempts to borrow 
money in the European capitals and to gain sym- 
pathy and friends in the European courts were 
worth finding out about. There was something 
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(New Spanish Minister at Washington.) 
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CAPT. WM. T. SAMPSON, U. S. N. 
(President of the board of inquiry.) 


immensely interesting and exciting in the rivalry 
of Spanish and American agents in the shipyards 
of England, Italy, Germany, and other maritime 
countries of Europe, in their eagerness to buy 
vessels. Furthermore, the general situation in 
Cuba, the condition of the relief work among 
the reconcentrados, the failure of the autonomy 
scheme, and above all the mysteries of the 
Maine’s explosion, were full of opportunities for 
the modern news-gatherer. We are not a mili- 
tant people, and this has been the first time since 
1865, thirty-three years ago, that the American 
people have witnessed a really serious effort on 
the part of their own Government to get itself in 
readiness for war on a large scale. It is only 
natural, therefore, that every detail should have in- 
terested the public intensely. The papers which 





CAPT. F. E. CHADWICK, U. S. N. 
(A member of the board.) 
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have printed the largest numbers 
of extras and sold the most copies 
per day have simply been doing 
what they could to supply the al- 
most insatiate demand of the pub- 
lic for news about the war prep- 
arations. ‘To say that these news- 
papers have been creating a war 
feeling is altogether to put the cart 
before the horse. Some of them 
are accused of grave misconduct. 
Our contention simply is that their 
behavior has not seemed to bias 
the judgment of the American 
people, which has been sensible 
and shrewd enough to discount 
all the exaggeration and froth of 
the bold head-line writers. 


The members of the naval board of in- 


Naval quiry appointed immediately after the 
inquiry Vaine disaster to investigate its causes 


were Captain Sampson, of the Jowa, Lieutenant 
Marix, Commander Potter, of the New York, and 
Captain Chadwick, of the same vessel. The emi- 
nent qualifications of the board were admitted on 
all hands. Captain Sigsbee remained in Havana 
to render all assistance in his power, and with the 
help of expert divers an investigation began with- 
out delay. It was hoped that only a very few 
days would be necessary to reach essential con- 
clusions. As week after week passed the ten- 
sion became severe. It gradually came to be felt 
that if the Maine had been blown up by an explo- 
sion of internal origin the commission would have 
discovered that fact in very short order, ‘and 
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Drawn from life by Bengough for the New York Journal. 








THE NAVAL BOARD IN SESSION ON BOARD THE LIGHTHOUSE TENDER ‘* MANGROVE” AT HAVANA, 
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would have made haste so to report, in order to 
exonerate Spain and relieve the public mind. 
But although the commission observed the utmost 
secrecy, it began to be rumored that all the evi- 
dence showed that the wreck had been caused by 
an external attack. The Spaniards went through 
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Photo by Bell. 
HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, OF ILLINOIS, 


Chairman of House Committee on Appropriations, who 
introduced the fifty-million-dollar bill. 








the form of appointing a commission to investi- 
gate on their part, but its inquiry was of the 
briefest and most perfunctory sort, and its find- 
ing was seemingly prepared in Madrid before its 
investigation was begun. It was of course ex- 
pected to report that there 


by some one else. Spain’s great warship, the 
Vizeayd, had left New York and gone to Havana, 
and it became. known that other warships were on 
their way from Spain, while the Spanish fleet of 
torpedo boats was being prepared for immediate 
transfer to Cuban waters. Our Government in- 
formed Spain very frankly that General Lee 
would not be recalled from Havana, but expressed 
perfect willingness to ship relief supplies by light- 
house tenders instead of armed cruisers. This 
arrangement was ‘accepted by Spain, which also 
disavowed any intention to object to General 
Lee’s further stay at Havana. Thus what for a 
moment seemed a critical situation was consider- 
ably relieved. But just then all the newspapers, 
the most conservative as well as the most sensa- 
tional, concurred in reporting that there was no 
longer any reason. to doubt the multiplying rumors 
that the Maine had been blown up by an external 
agency. And swift upon the general acceptance 
of this opinion came the report that Spain had 
somehow mysteriously raised a large sum of 
money and was trying to buy a number of war- 
ships in European shipyards, especially certain 
vessels which had been built for Brazil, Chili, 
and the Argentine Republic and which were 
nearly or quite completed. 


Fifty When, therefore, on March 8 the House 
Millions of Representatives unanimously voted to 
Defense. place fifty million dollars at the unquali- 
fied disposal of President McKinley as an emer- 
gency fund for the national defense—this action 
being followed by an equally unanimous vote of 
the Senate the next day—it was naturally taken 
for granted all over the country that the situation 





was no external explosion 
and no Spanish complicity. 


pitas Meanwhile Miss 
a Coming Clara Barton, rep- 
Crisis. resenting the Red 
Cross organization, had be- 
gun to make very effective 
distribution of American re- 
lief to the starving reconcen- 
trados, and the volume of 
charitable supplies destined 
for Cuba was increasing 
constantly. As a matter of 
convenience a part of these 
supplies was to have been 
transported by government 
cruisers ; but Spain object- 











ed, and at the same time in- 
timated its desire that Gen- 
eral Lee should be replaced ; 


From a drawing by De Lipman for the Journal. 
MR. CANNON CALLING UP HIS FAMOUS BILL. 
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was believed by the President to be extremely 
critical, The continued delay of the board of 
inquiry—which had been oscillating between 
Havana and Key West, conducting its proceed- 
ings in secret and mantaining absolute reticence 
—had naturally served to confirm the belief that 
its report would show foul play ; and it appeared 
that the President was basing his great prepara- 
tions of war, in part at least, upon his advance 
knowledge of the evidence secured by the com- 
mission. The unanimity of Congress in support 
of the President created an excellent impression 
abroad. Fifty millions is a very large sum to 
place in the hands of one man. It might have 
been supposed that there would have been mem- 
bers in both houses who would have insisted 
upon the appropriation of this money for specific 
purposes. That not a single man was found to 
make objection showed a very great capacity for 
united action in a time of emergency. It also 
showed, of course, how great is the confidence 
that Congress and the American people repose 
in the honor, wisdom, and public spirit of their 
Presidents. At the time of the Venezuela inci- 
dent, Congress in similar manner came unani 
mously to the support of President Cleveland. 
In that case, however, there was not the remotest 
possibility of war ; and the episode was merely a 
diplomatic one, in which it was deemed impor- 
tant to show that our Government could rely ab- 
solutely upon the whole support of the people. 
The South on all such recent occasions has been 
foremost in expressions of patriotism. 





THE FIRST GUN—CONGRESS HEARD FROM. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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NOT ONE CEN’ FOR BUNKUM—FIFTY MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE. 
From Harper’s Weekly. 


The vote of fifty million dollars, 
although an extraordinary measure 
justified only by the imminent danger 
of war, was clearly an act that no peace-loving 
man could reasonably criticise ; for preparation is 
often the means by which conflict is avoided. A 
larger navy was in any case greatly desirable for 
our country, with its long seaboard on the At- 
lantic and the Pacific and its vast commerce ; 
while the better fortification of our principal 
ports was an urgent necessity. Since the prep- 
arations that have been made so hurriedly dur- 
ing the past few weeks have been of a defensive 
nature, and since they have been carried out upon 
lines which had been duly considered in advance, 
they will have permanent value, and there will 
have been involved a very small percentage of 
waste. If Congress had been wise enough in the 
past three or four years to lay down more war- 
ships in our own yards, it would not have been 
necessary to contribute millions to foreign ship- 
builders. No part of the fifty million dollars 
will be squancered by the administration ; but 
it is to be regretted that this emergency fund 
had not been already expended during the five 
preceding years by more liberal appropriations 
for coast defense and naval construction. The 
great shipyards of the United States, both public 
and private, are now at the point where with a 
sufficient amount of regular work to do they 
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would speedily be able to compete on equal terms 
with the best shipbuilding plants of Europe. 
Iron and steel supplies are now much cheaper in 
the United States than anywhere else, and it is 


only the relatively small amount of shipbuilding F= 


that has been demanded by our Government that 
has made it more expensive to build a war vessel 
here than elsewhere. 


_, In atime of real emergency, however, 
America’s mr hee é 
latent the resources of the United States would 


Power. 5 2 2 celve © ez 
prove themselves great enough to supply |} 


our own people and the whole world besides. 
The quickness and inventiveness of American 
mechanics, engineers, and manufacturers have 
no paralle! in Europe. On a year’s notice the 
United States might undertake to cope even- 
handed with either the Dual or the Triple Al- 
h we have now only the nucleus 
of an army and the beginning of a navy, while 
the European powers have made war preparation 
their principal business for a whole generation. 
It is to be suspected that one reason why the 
American people have bought the newspapers so 
eagerly during the past weeks is to be found in 
the satisfaction they have taken in learning how 
a strictly peaceful nation like ours could if neces- 
sary reverse the process of beating swords into 
plowshares. It is true, for example, that we have 
built only a few torpedo-boats and only a few 
vessels of the type known as destroyers; but we 
have discovered that about a hundred very rich 
Americans had been amusing themselves within 
the past few years by building or buying splendid 
ocean-going, steel-built steam yachts of high 
speed and stanch qualities, capable of being 
quickly transformed into naval dispatch-boats or 
armored and fitted with torpedo-tubes. Probably 
not a single private Spanish citizen could turn 
over to his government such a vessel as the mag- 
nificent Goelet yacht, the Mayflower, which was 
secured by our Navy Department on March 16; 
not to mention scores of other private steam 
yachts of great size and strength that wealthy 
American citizens are ready to offer if needed. 




















THE REFITTED “‘ MONITORS,”’ FOR COAST DEFENSE. 


War It is the prevailing opinion nowadays, 
Quesags@ it is true, that nothing is to be relied 
Machinery. upon in naval war but huge battleships, 
which take from two to three or four years to 
build. But if a great war were forced upon us 
suddenly, it is altogether probable that American 
ingenuity would devise something wholly new in 
the way of a marine engine of war, just as Amer- 
ican ingenuity improvised the first modern iron- 
clads. We have already in our navy a dynamite 
cruiser, the Vesuvius, which in actual warfare 
might prove more dangerous than a half dozen of 
the greatest battleships of the European navies. 
There has just been completed, moreover, and 
offered to our Government, a submarine boat, 
the Holland, which seems to be capable of moving 
rapidly for several miles so completely submerged 
as to offer no target for an enemy; and it may 
well be that the torpedoes discharged from an in- 
significant little vessel capable of swimming be- 
low the surface like a fish might prove as fatal 
to the battleships of an enemy as the alleged 
mine in the harbor of Havana was fatal to our 
battleship the Maine. Nowadays warfare is 
largely a matter of science and invention; and 
since a country where the arts of peace flourish 
and prosper is most favorable to the general 
advance of science and invention, we stumble 
upon the paradox that the successful pursuit 
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THE HOLLAND SUBMARINE BOAT AS TESTED ON MARCH 17, NEAR NEW YORK. 
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THE SPANISH FLEET OF TORPEDO-BOATS, DESTINED FOR CUBA.—From a recent Madrid paper. 


of peace is after all the best preparation for war. 
Another way to put it is to say that modern war- 
fare has become a matter of machinery, and that 
the most highly developed mechanical and in- 
dustrial nation will by virtue of such develop- 
ment be most formidable in war. This is a 
situation that the Spaniards in general are 
evidently quite unable to comprehend. Their 
ideas are altogether medieval. They believe 
themselves to be a highly chivalrous and militant 
people, and that the people of the United States 
are really in great terror of Spanish prowess. 
They think that Spain could make as easy work 
of invading the United States as Japan made of 
invading China, Their point of view is altogether 
theatrical and unrelated to modern facts. <A 
country like ours, capable of supplying the whole 
world with electrical motors, mining machinery, 
locomotive engines, steel rails, and the structural 
material for modern steel bridges and ‘‘sky- 
scrapers,’ not to mention bicycles and sewing 
machines, is equally capable of building, arming, 
and operating an unlimited number of ships of 
every type, and of employing every conceivable 
mechanical device for purposes of national defense. 
In the long run, therefore, even if our pre- 
liminary preparations had been of the scantiest 
character, we should be able to give a good ac- 
count of ourselves in warfare. 


yo, 
UNcLE SAM TO SAGASTA: “Your move, sefior!”—From the 
Journal (New York). 








The loss we might incur, however, at 
the outset for lack of preparation 
might be enormous ; and on that ac- 
count prudence calls for a reasonable condition of 
defense along the seaboard and for a navy of 
moderate size and high efficiency. The events of 
the past few weeks have plainly shown how ex- 
tremely useful it would be to have a waterway 
under our own control across Nicaragua or some 
other isthmian point. The commercial uses of 
such a waterway would probably pay the interest 
on its cost ; but even if they did not pay half of 
the interest, the canal would be a good invest- 
ment on naval grounds. Our battleship the 
Oregon is now on her way from San Francisco to 
join the fleet at Key West ; and her long passage 
around Cape Horn will have consumed about ten 
weeks. As our interests on the Pacific coast be- 
come more important, we shall have increasing 
need of war vessels at various points in the 
Pacific Ocean. With the Nicaragua Canal built, 
our ships could readily pass from one ocean to 
the other as circumstances require, and we should 
not need so large ag navy by any means as we 
should otherwise have to maintain. The differ- 
ence in the annual appropriation bill for naval 
construction and maintenance would more than 
pay, in the years to come, any possible deficit in 
the yearly operation of the Nicaragua Canal. 
The enormous growth of our merchant shipping 
on the great lakes, moreover, has naturally sug- 
gested the desirability, from the point of view of 
our naval auxiliary resources, of aship canal from 
the lakes to the sea. With such a canal open, 
the great lakes in time of war would be the 
scene of such activity in the building and fitting 
out of warships as the world had never witnessed 
before. The national energy that was aroused 
by the great civil struggle of the early sixties 
gave us the transcontinental railroads. Is it too 
much to hope that the stimulus imparted to the 
nation by the possibility of a war with Spain may 
hasten the construction of the Nicaragua Canal, 
and may even set in motion the forces that will 
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give us a deep-water passage from the great 
lakes tothe Atlantic? The combined commercial 
and naval advantages make a strong argument. 


iia Probably the report. of the commission 
Real Issue On the Maine will have become public 
in Sight! news before this issue of the Review is 
distributed to its readers. That being the case, 
any attempt at forecast would be hazardous. 
Nevertheless, certain factors in the situation are 
not likely to be affected to any extent by the na- 
ture of the commission’s report. In any case, 
the American people will have now to decide, 
through their responsible representatives at Wash- 
ington, whether or not they will interfere in 
Cuba. If the commission should make an in- 
conclusive report, the general situation would 
remain what it was before. President Cleveland 
and President McKinley have in succession noti- 
fied the United States, Spain, and the world that 
if after a reasonable time the Spaniards should 
fail to make good their nominal sovereignty and 
to give peace and a reasonably satisfactory gov- 
ernment to the island, the United States would 
intervene, whether invited todo soor not. Even 
if, on the other hand, the Mazne should be re- 
ported by our naval commission to have been 
blown up by a Spanish mine, the really essential 
question would seem to us not to be altered. Our 
Government would merely be able to say that the 
destruction of the Maine was a very aggravating 
proof of Spain’s inability to maintain order, and 
therefore a clinching reason why this country 
ought to intervene and ought to consider that no 
further probation should be granted. Interfer- 
ence in the affairs of another country is not a 
holiday undertaking. It is neither safe nor 
pleasant. It is for the cone 
science and the firm will of 
the American people to say 
whether or not they will in- 
terfere inCuba. Spain has for- 
feited all right of sovereignty 
in Cuba, a hundred thousand 
times. We have every pre- 
text and every justification to 
interfere if we choose to do so. 
On the other hand, we have 
no reason for the slightest 
grudge against Spain, and no 
right to wish anything else 
for Spain except a happy and 
prosperous future on her own 
side of the ocean. She is un- 
fit for colonial responsibility, 
and her further presence in 
Cuba is as objectionable as 
Turkey’s presence in Crete. 





at Quite regardless of the responsibilities 
the People for the Maine incident, it is apparently 
Demand. true that the great majority of the 
American people are hoping that President 
McKinley will promptly utilize the occasion to 
secure the complete pacification and independence 
of Cuba. There are a few people in the United 
States—we should not like to believe that more 
than one hundred could be found out of a popu- 
lation of seventy-five millions—who believe that 
the United States ought to join hands with Spain 
in forcing the Cuban insurgents to lay down their 
arms and to accept Spanish sovereignty as a per-' 
manent condition, under the promise of practi- 
cal home rule. It needs no argument, of course, 
to convince the American people that such a pro- 
posal reaches the lowest depths of infamy. It is 
much worse than the proposition made by a few 
people in Europe last year that the victorious 
Turks should have the countenance and support 
of the great nations of Europe in making Greece 
a part of the Turkish empire. For the Turks had 
fairly conquered the Greeks ; and if Europe had 
kept hands off, Greece would have been reduced 
very quickly to the position of an Ottoman prov- 
ince. But in Cuba it is otherwise. The in- 
surgents, with no outside help, have held their 
own for more than three years, and Spain is un- 
able to conquer them. The people of the United 
States do not intend to help Spain hold Cuba. On 
the contrary, they are now ready, in one way or 
in another, to help the Cubans drive Spain out of 
the western hemisphere. If the occasion goes 
past and we allow this Cuban struggle fo run on 
indefinitely, the American people will have lost 
several degrees of self-respéct and will certainly not. 
have gained anything in the opinion of mankind. 
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ais It is greatly to be hoped that the larger 
Question of issue may not be obscured by the 
ndemnity! smaller one. The martyred officers and 
men of the Maine are beyond human aid. No 
Spanish apologies nor indemities can restore them. 
But the atrocities of Spanish misrule in Cuba are 
unabated, and hundreds of Cubans die of starva- 
tion every week. If we 4re to act in any manner 
against Spain or contrary to Spain’s desires, our 
motive should be the relief of Cuba and not the 
settlement of the Mazne incident. If indeed we 
should attach first importance to the question of 
the Maine, we should only have played directly 
into Spain’s hands. For it became clearly evident 
in the middle of March that the Spaniards were 
hoping to gain time by diplomatic proceedings 
following the report of the United States naval 
board of inquiry. It was assumed, of course, 
that the board would report that the ship was 
blown up by a submarine mine; that the mine 
had been placed in the harbor under Weyler’s 
direction; that the United States vessel had by 
Spanish orders been anchored in dangerous prox- 
imity to the mine; and finally that the explosion 
of the mine would seem to have been virtually 
impossible without malicious complicity or cul- 
pable negligence on the part of Spanish officials. 
Such a report, according to Spanish reasoning, 
would be followed by an immediate demand on the 
part of the United States Government for a large 
money indemnity. The Spaniards in turn would 
deny the allegations of the American naval board, 
placing over against them the findings of the 
Spanish board. Whereupon Spain would pro- 
pose to the United States something in the nature 
of a joint inquiry into the facts, probably with 
the assistance of an international commission of 
experts, and with the idea of an arbitration on 
the question of damages if the international com- 
mission should find that Spain was culpably neg- 
ligent. Under no circumstances, of course, could 
it be proved that the explosion was an official act 
on the part of Spain; and, if we mistake not, it 
might be extremely hard even to prove negligence. 
The United States took its own chances when it 
sent the Maine to Havana. The principal reason 
for the naval inquiry is one that chiefly concerns 
ourselves. It was obviously necessary that Cap- 
tain Sigsbee and our naval administration, in- 
cluding of course the constructors of the Maine, 
should have the benefit of a naval inquiry in order, 
if possible, to be officially cleared of all vague 
charges of carelessness and inefficiency. 


But a So far as Spain is concerned, our one 
Orpetion of simple andall-sufficient demand should 
Clearing Out! be, not that Spain make us a money 
payment for the loss of our ship, but that Spain 
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withdraw, in a complete sense, from the western 
hemisphere. And this demand, obviously, in- 
volves nothing that either party could possibly 
submit to international arbitration. The loss of 
the Mazne is merely an incident in a much larger 
affair. . We shall make a pitiable mistake if we 
do not drive straight at the essential issue ; and 
if we are ever to face that issue we must meet it 
without undue delay. Spain is now bending all 
her diplomatic energies toward the making of 
complications that will keep the United States 
from forcible intervention until after the rainy 
season has set in. The real facts concerning 
Cuba were stated in the United States Senate on 
March 17 by Senator Proctor, of Vermont, 
who was Secretary of War in President Har- 
rison’s administration, and who had just returned 
from a semi-official visit to Cuba, where he had 
diligently and competently investigated every 
phase of the situation. General Proctor is an 
American public man of the very first rank, 
whose sagacity is of as high an order as his char- 
acter. He confirms all that this magazine has 
from time to time published about the nature 
and extent of the starvation of the reconcentrados. 
He denounces Spanish misrule in Cuba as worse 
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than any other misrule he had ever known about. 
He finds the Cubans themselves far better fitted 
for the carrying on of an independent republic 
than. most Americans have supposed—and, in 
any case, vastly better fitted to administer Cuba 
than are the Spaniards who have been sent from 
across the ocean to rule the island. Whether 
the first steps should be the acknowledgment of 
Cuban belligerency or the recognition of the in- 
dependence of the Cuban republic, followed up 
at once by intervention on the ground of human- 
ity, and the shipment of vast supplies of food and 
clothing for the suffering peasantry—all these 
are questions that the authorities at Washington 
are competent to decide. But it 1s certainly per- 
missible for the public opinion of the country to 
express itself plainly on the one general point 
that the time has now come when Cuba must be 
emancipated. 


Furthermore, in view of all that 
be Sasdiny with Cuba has suffered. it no longer seems 
Spain's Debt! fair that any arrangement should be 
made by which a part of the Spanish debt should 
be saddled upon the Cuban republic. Not only 
have the people of the island paid over and over 
again for all the improvements and public prop- 
erty that Spain must leave behind in her evacua- 
tion, but they have also contributed hundreds, 
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even thousands, of millions of dollars to the 
Spanish treasury, for which they have had no 
return except oppression. Two years ago, or 
even one year ago, it would have been advan- 
tageous all around, perhaps, if the Cubans could 
have bought their independence at a large money 
price. But under all the later circumstances, it 
would be less reasonable that independent Cuba 
should assume a iarge part of the Spanish debt 
than that the United States Government should 
have assumed the debt of the Confederacy. 
When France assisted the United States to gain 
their independence, it was no part of the French 
proposal that our young republic should take over 
a share of the public debt of great Britain. All 
European investments in Spanish securities for sev- 
eral decades past have been purely speculative in- 
vestments, because they have all been made with 
the full knowledge that Cuban rebellions were 
liable to break out at any time. Cuba has been 
reduced by Spanish atrocity from a land of plenty 
to a howling wilderness; and the restoration of 
the island will fully tax all the resources of the 
Cuban people. It is too much to ask that they 
should pay one penny of principal or interest on 
the sums squandered by Spain in butchering 
Cubans and ravaging the island. The American 
press and the American public should now speak 
out boldly on these matters. There has been a 
great and a commendable desire throughout the 
country not to embarrass the administration, and 
accordingly many men have hesitated to exhibit 
the full strength of their opinion. But the time 
has come when it will help rather than hinder 
the administration to know the extent of that 
moral conviction and sentiment of the people of 
the United States that is ready to sustain it in the 
execution of its serious duty. 


Will Hawait_ The Cuban question had naturally over- 
“gue Shadowed everything else at Washing- 
Resolution? ton. But interest in the subject of 
Hawaiian annexation was revived by a change of 
tactics accomplished on March 16. The friends 
of the treaty had reluctantly come to the conclu- 
sion that the necessary two-thirds majority could 
not be secured in the Senate, and decided, there- 
fore, to try a plan of annexing Hawaii in the man- 
nerthat wasemployed for the annexation of Texas. 
Accordingly a joint resolution was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Davis, of Minnesota, in 
pursuance of the method which had for some 
time been urged by Senator Morgan, of Alabama. 
If the resolution should pass both houses by a 
simple majority of those present and voting, 
President McKinley would of course sign it at 
once, and annexation would have become an ac- 
complished fact. The process is not a novel one. 
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It seems probable that the requisite majority will 
be found in both houses. So far as we can judge, 
the Cuban question and the war preparations 
have not directly affected public opinion on the 
Hawaiian question. It is of course possible that 
President McKinley’s well-known conviction that 
we ought not to sacrifice the present opportunity 
to secure Hawaii, may influence some votes in 
Congress at a time when there is manifest a very 
general purpose to uphold the President’s hands 
in everything that has a bearing upon our foreign 
relations. The rejection of Hawaii would seem 
to us upon the whole a mistaken stroke of policy — 
to be regretted not so much because of the in- 
trinsic importance of our possessing Hawaii as 
because of the evidence such rejection would con- 
vey of shortsightedness as regards the future of 


this country. At least, the sugar question ought Z 
not to decide the fate of a measure so significant / 
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The fact is that there has been more 
war feeling in England within the past 
six weeks than in the United States. 
The American people, who have been on the very 
verge of war, have been perfectly ‘‘ calm, cool, 
and collected.’’ The English people, on the other 
hand, led by the press and many of their public 


Anglo-French 
War 
Talk. 


on other than economic grounds as the proposed 4% yp 


absorption of Hawaii by the United States. 


The strained relations between the 

andthe United States and Spain have inter- 
Cuban Afair. osted the onlooking nations, but not 
profoundly. There is no other country in the 


Europe 


world which in the past two months has not been _. 


too anxiously absorbed in its own affairs to give 
more than passing attention to the Cuban trouble. 
On this point our average newspaper reader is 
likely to be misintormed. No great power in 
Europe has the slightest intention of aiding 
Spain to keep her hold upon Cuba as against the 
United States. The Austrian court of necessity 
must keep up the appearance of sympathy for 
Spain, on account of the close family ties that 
unite the reigning houses of Spain and Austria. 
The French holders of Spanish bonds, moreover, 
have, of course, been able to secure the publica- 
tion of pro-Spanish articles in some of the venal 
newspapers of Paris. ~ But all this has not the 
slightest significance for the makers of our policy. 
Spain will have no allies as against the United 
States, and our country needs none as against 
Spain. It is naturally gratifying to the United 
States that the English newspapers are showing a 
better feeling than they have generally shown 
when the United States has had foreign questions 
on its hands. The plain English people are 
usually in sound sympathy with America; but 
the English press has been anti-American. The 
more considerate tone of these English news- 
papers has been due—as they all admit without 
pretense of disguise—to the circumstance that 
England has serious complications on her own 
hands, and greatly desires the moral support of 
the United States, if she cannot indeed secure an 
out-and-out alliance. 





PLAIN ENGLISH. 


JOHN BULL: “’Scuse me, M’soo. What are you doing on 


my ground ?”” 
Teanon EXPLORER: “ Mon cher, je n’y sui, pas.” (Aside:) 


* Mais, j’y reste!” 
JOHN Buti: “ You mayn’t be there, but out you go!” 
From Punch (London). 


men, have been rather wildly sounding the alarm 
over a war with France on account of the West 
African dispute, although there has not been, in _ 
point of fact, more than a very remote possibility 
of serious trouble. It takes two to make a war, 
and the English have had the war scare all to 
themselves. For the French people have been 
quite preoccupied by the Zola trial and their home 
preparations for the great exposition of 1900, 
and have had no thought whatever of staking 
their national existence upon the question of a 
boundary line between alleged spheres of influence 
in an unexplored part of West Africa. Naturally 
the French, who have seen nearly all of the best 
regions of the outlying world gobbled up by 
their neighbor John Bull, are anxious to do as 
many good strokes of business for themselves as 
they can in northern and western Africa. And 
although the facts are hard to get at, it seems 
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likely that in playing the game of grab in Africa, 
the French have failed to play altogether scru- 
pulously in accordance with the rules of the game 
as at one time arranged by the rival grabbers. 
But since there are neither French nor English 
colonists in the region under dispute, nor any 
vested interests, it is incredible that these two 
great civilized powers should fight over such a 
matter. They might as well wage a bloody war 
over the question which power should attach its 
colors to the south pole. For some reason in- 
explicable to readers at this distance, Lord Salis- 
bury’s foreign policy has of late seemed to be 
gaining the approval of Liberals as well as Tories, 
although no statesman in the modern history of 
England has appeared so completely to ‘¢ muss” 
every foreign question. In the middle of March 
it was announced that Lord Salisbury’s health 
had become seriously impaired under the double 
strain of the Foreign Office and the prime minis- 
tership, and that while retaining his place as pre- 
mier he had deputed to his nephew, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, leader of the House of Commons, the 
duties of minister of foreign affairs. Mr. Bal- 
four is a far more popular man than his distin- 
guished uncle, and the change ought to be greatly 
for the advantage of England. The by-eiections 
show steady Liberal gains ; and it is Lord Salis- 
bury’s foreign and Indian policies that are causing 
the back swing of the party pendulum. 


‘““Wheresoever the carcass is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together.”—From Judy (London). 
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The French Foreign Office, instead 
of taking seriously the West 
African situation, has seemed to 
be absorbed with the question of China. The 
success of Germany in obtaining a ninety-nine 
year tenure of Kaio-Chau from the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, with full jurisdictional powers and 
various concessions for railroads and public works 
in the adjacent province, made it inevitable that 
other powers should demand equivalent priv- 
ileges. Thus, as explained last month, England 
at once made demands upon China for certain 
railroad concessions in the provinces adjoining 
Burmah, besides making a variety of other 
claims. Whereupon Russia informed the Chi- 
nese Government that Port Arthur and that vi- 
cinity must be ceded to the Czar on terms as 
favorable as the Kaiser aad obtained for Kaio- 
Chau, and threatened to march troops into 
Northern China (Manchuria) if the demands were 
not granted within five days. At China’s ear- 
nest entreaty a little extension of time was al- 
lowed, in order that the Chinese minister at Ber- 
lin might go to St. Petersburg for a conference. 
But it is reported that the Czar’s government is 
firm and that China must yield.- The Russian de- 
mand was followed by amemorandum from France, 
setting forth certain privileges and concessions 
in the portions of China adjacent to Tonquin 
that France would regard as her reasonable 
equivalent for the concessions that had been ob- 
tained or asked by the other European powers. 
And these French demands were accompanied by 
a great activity in the French shipyards and the 
report that France would make a naval demon- 
stration of a very formidable character on the 
Chinese coast. The rivalry among the European 
powers for imperial extension and for commercial 
sdvantage was never so keen as at the present 
time, but on the other hand there is not one of 
the great powers that wants war or that intends 
to incur any serious risk of provoking a first-class 
struggle. The people and Government of the 
United States feel a friendly interest in China, 
and would be reluctant to see that ancient empire 
divided among the greedy European powers, 
while still more reluctant to be shut out from a 
fair share of the growing foreign commerce of 
the Chinese sea-coast. Nevertheless, the United 
States will not interfere directly or indirectsy in 
the course of the great scramble on the other side 
of the Pacific. 


France 
and the 
Chinese Scramble. 


The French nation will hold a general 
election this month for a new Chamber 
of Deputies—which corresponds to our 
House of Representatives, the term being four 
years. At present France seems quite as tran- 
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in France. 
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quil as usual, and it is fairly probable that the 
republican supporters of President Faure and of 
the existing Meline ministry will carry the day 
triumphantly. When we went to press last 
month the trial of Zola was.the great French 
topic, and the result had not then been reached. 
On February 23 a verdict was rendered against 
Zola, and the court sentenced: him to a year’s 
imprisonment and the payment of a fine of three 
thousand francs besides the costs of the trial. The 
broadly significant thing that our readers should 
bear in mind about this Zola affair is the marvel- 
ous unanimity of French public opinion in con- 
demning the attempt to reopen the Dreyfus case. 
A brave individual here and there in France has 
risked his reputation, his business, and his social 
standing by protesting against the outrageous 
perversion of the principles of judicial fair play 
that the successive trials of Dreyfus, Esterhazy, 
and Zola have exhibited to an astonished world. 
But it must not be forgotten that the president 
of the republic, the prime minister and cabinet, 
the Senate, the Chamber of Deputies, and the 
judiciary, have stood firmly with the army and 
navy in demanding that the Dreyfus case should 
not be reopened, and that Zolashould be punished 
for trying to force it open. 


Sunita Since the Franco-Prussian war, the 
Against’ French republic has made the building 
ola. up of its military strength the foremost 


object of all its policy. The agitation of the 


Dreyfus case has been believed at once to threaten 
the public confidence in the fidelity and efficiency 
of the military organization, and also to involve 
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certain serious embarrassments in the foreign re- 
lations of the country. The sole conclusion that 
an outsider may draw from the manner in which 
the army leaders conducted themselves in the 
court-room at the Zola trial is, that as respects 
matters vitally affecting the army the French Re- 
public is under military rule, and the judiciary 
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DR. THEODOR BARTH. (Sce next page.) 


must conduct itself accordingly. Since this view 
is fully sustained by all the authorities and by 
most of the French people themselves, there 
would seem to be no basis for the idea that France 
may be somewhere near the verge of a revolution. 
We have lately witnessed in the United States 
the remarkable unanimity of feeling that results 
from the need of making the national defense 
the object and duty of the hour. The attitude 
of French public opinion toward the Dreyfus af- 
fair and the Zola trial can only be understood 
when one knows that France has made these 
things a question of patriotism, and has thought 
them to be involved in the fundamental question 
Zola’s case was at once ap- 
pealed to the court of cassation. The novelist’s 
personal standing and reputation will have gained 
much, even in France, by the ordeal through 
which he has passed, while the brilliant advocate 
who defended him, M. Labori, has, in losing his 
case, gained at a leap the top round of professional 
standing. 
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The general election in Germany will not 
— come so soon as the French election ; but 

certainly within a few weeks the Reichstag 
will be dissolved and the new Parliament elected. 
There is every reason to believe that the popular 
vote of the Social Democrats will this year be 
greater than ever. Our readers are asked to 
note especially the valuable article we publish this 
month by Dr. Theodor Barth on Germany’s 
present political problems. This is the third of 
the series on national policies and problems that 
we recently promised our readers, the first hav- 
ing been on Austria-Hungary and the second on 
Great Britain. Dr. Theodor Barth is one of the 
most distinguished members of the Reichstag, 
and is a leader of the Liberal party, differing, 
however, at many points from Richter, whose 
liberalism is less practical and statesmanlike than 
Barth’s. No other German is by any means so 
familiar with American politics as Dr. Theodor 
Barth, who has several times visited this country, 
and has made a very diligent study of our con- 
ditions. He was here during the last presidential 
campaign, and met many leaders of all parties. 
The discussion of the Emperor’s policy for great- 
ly increasing the German navy took a turn last 
month favorable to the government’s programme, 
the success of which is now assured. 


Pernep se Twenty-five years ago the Supreme 
on Railroad Court of the United States upheld 

—_— the Western legislatures in the so- 
called Granger laws, which undertook to regu- 
late the rates charged by railroads. More re- 
cently the Federal judiciary has from time to 
time shown a disposition to modify the principle 
of State control by reserving to the courts the 
right to decide whether or not in any given case 
the State’s action has been reasonable. This 
modifying principle has now been greatly elab- 
orated by a decision prepared by Justice Harlan, 
of the Supreme Court, in a case appealed from 
Nebraska. Some years ago the Nebraska Legis- 
lature passed a so-called maximum-rate bill, un- 
der which great authority in the matter of fixing 
rates was conferred upon the State Board of 
Transportation, The United States Circuit 
Court decided that the actual exercise of this 
power in Nebraska, as shown by the facts pro- 
duced by the railroads, was unreasonable and in 
the nature of a confiscation of property. An in- 
junction was accordingly granted. The opinion 
of the Circuit Court has now been fully sustained 
by the tribunal of last resort. The subject is 
a difficult one, and it is not strange that there 
should be strong feeling on both sides. Many 
public men and journals in the West are 
denouncing Justice Harlan’s decision, while the 


financial journals of New York and the conserv- 
ative press in general are upholding its doc- 
trines. Under existing circumstances it is prob- 
bable that the courts have taken a sound and a 
necessary position. But surely it is not a posi- 
tion of stable equilibrium. For upon a mo- 
ment’s reflection it appears that the Federal 
courts have begun to take upon themselves not 
simply the question of deciding principles of law, 
but the practical business of regulating in detail 
from time to time all the rates of all the railroads 
of the United States. And under the same prin- 
ciple they must in like manner, undertake the 
regulation of the practical business of street-rail- 
road plants, gas companies, and all other enter- 
prises of a quasi-public nature. It has been fully 
established that all such enterprises are subject to 
the public regulation of their charges and to a 
general public control and oversight. The author. 
ities of the States may reduce charges under this 
principle of, public control ; but the courts now 
say that such action, whether on the part of legis- 
latures, of State railroad commissions, or of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is not to be 
deemed conclusive in itself, and that all questions 
of fact and expert opinion, as well as of law, are 
properly subject to judicial review. 


The  Lhere seems to be a fallacy somewhere in 
Western this position. It is certainly the business 

view. of the courts to say whether or not a law 
regulating railroad rates is valid and constitu- 
tional. But it does not seem to be the proper 
business of a court of law virtually to make and 
apply the regulations in detail. The opinion of a 
judge as to what is reasonable ina matter of that 
kind is not likely to be as good as the opinion of 
an expert body like the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The nature of the Western dis- 
sent from the doctrines laid down by Judge Har- 
lan is well shown in the following letter, written 
to the editor of this Review on March 16 by a 
Western man of high intelligence: 


I wonder if I am mistaken in regarding the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, written by Judge Harlan, 
on the Nebraska maximum-rate law, as a more danger- 
ous one than either the Dred Scott decision or that on 
the income tax ? 

The Dartmouth College decision attempted to take 
corporations out from under the police (regulative) 
power of the State by construing franchises as contracts. 
This decision seems to me to rule that frauds like 
watering stock and extortions like excessive charges 
committed under those charters are also contracts. 

The Austrian Government made reductions of rates in 
the adoption of the zone system on the state railroads of 
Hungary, with the result of an increase in traffic and in 
the economic and, therefore, social, and even spiritual, 
happiness of the people. Had these roads been owned 
by private corporations, and had there been on the bencb 
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a judge so ignorant of economic law as not to know that 
a reduction of rates may mean an increase of revenue, 
this great step forward could have been prevented. 
When the State of Iowa passed laws reducing the 
railroad rates, it was frantically predicted by all the 
railroad experts that the result would be not merely 
a decrease of révenue, but the absolute ruin of the 
roads. Governor Larabee has shown that the roads 





MAJOR-GENERAL MILES, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


(In favor of whom a bill was introduced last month to revive 
, the rank of lieutenant-general.) 


were made more prosperous by the reduction in rates. 
This is, indeed, in harmony with a law of railroad 
economy. Judge Harlan’s decision would have prevent- 
ed this reduction of rates and the benefits which have 
flowed from it to the people of Iowa and the corpora- 
tions themselves. 

But something more serious still remains to be con- 
sidered. Under this decision of Judge Harlan’s the 
public authorities can ».e prevented from regulating 
the charges of any gas company, street-railroad com- 
pany, or any other corporation or person doing public 
service if it has a stockholder in another State, as, of 
course, all these corporations always do. 

There is, then, absolutely no help for the people 
through the exercise of their reserved powers of regula- 
tion and the inalienable right of ‘police regulation.” 
The corporations have only to place upon the bench a 
man who is fool enough or servile enough to believe 
anything a corporation lawyer says about the effect of 
legislation or ordinance on the revenues of his concern, 
to defy any interference with them whatever. 

This decision applies not only, of course, to attempted 
reguiation of rates, but to any other regulation which 
has a financial effect. When, in a government of coér- 
dinate departments, did a court get the right to say of 
the act of the Legislature that it was not ‘due process 
of law ?” 

The Supreme Court rules that corporations are per- 
sons under the meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
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The corporations have now added to them what must 
be almost the last privilege they could hope for—that 
of having all the privileges of personality, but none of 
the responsibilities. They are persons in the eyes of 
our corporation-controlled courts who can have every 
possible privilege, but are never to be punished like or- 
dinary persons. 

The income-tax decision seems to me a trifle by the 
side of this. This is a Dred Scott decision which says 
that white men have no right that any corporation is 
bound to respect. 


The above letter is not by any means printed 
as expressing our editorial views, but it well 
shows the nature of the criticisms that many 
Western men are urging against Judge Harlan’s 
very able decision. There is room for a wide 
range of honest difference of opinion. In this 
connection we would call attention to Dr. Henry 
C. Adams’ article in the April number of the 
Atlantic Monthly, reviewing ten years of the ex- 
perience of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Congress had been preparing for an un- 
usually early adjournment. It remains 
to be seen what effect the Cuban situa- 
tion may have upon the prolongation of the ses- 
sion. The destruction of the Maine and the gen- 
eral emphasis given to defense preparation, made 
it easy for the committees of both houses to 
report unusually liberal plans for naval construc- 
tion—the naval appropriation bill, of course, hav- 
ing no connection with the emergency expendi- 
ture of the administration from the fifty-million. 
dollar fund. Following the naval appropriation 
bill was a separate measure (for which Mr. Roose- 
velt, in his capacity as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, was chiefly responsible) for the more ef- 
ficient organization of the personnel of the navy. 
There has long been an unfortunate controversy 
in naval circles over the position of the engineer 
officers. It is now proposed to merge the engi- 
neers with the regular line and place them in 
due order of promotion. The measure is one of 
importance on general principles and of urgency 
in view of the existing situation. Another very 
important measure before Congress was intro- 
duced by Representative Hull, in his capacity 
as chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
This bill provides for the rearrangement of the 
regiments of the regular army on the three-battal- 
ion plan that all other modern armies have adopt- 
ed, and further provides a skeletonized structure 
which would make it a comparatively easy thing 
to increase the army in an emergency to more 
than one hundred thousand men under trained 
officers and without embarrassment to the organ- 
ization. The prompt passage of this bill was 
deemed certain. A recent administration move 
has been the rearrangement of the military divis- 
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MAP OF REARRANGED MILITARY DEPARTMENTS, WITH HEADQUARTERS AND COMMANDING GENERALS. 


ions of the country, with a shifting to some extent 
of the generals in command of the departments. 
A little outline map on this page shows the bound- 
aries of the departments, together with the head- 
quarters in each and the name of the general in 
command. It is to be remarked that the Presi- 
dent, Cabinet, and Congress feel entire confidence 
in the ability and worth of the officers both of the 
army and the navy. It is believed by those who 
are entitled to an opinion that no country has 





BRIG.-GEN. H. C. MERRIAM. 
(Department of the Columbia.) 


better reason to be proud of. its. trained officers 
of both services than have we Americans. 


Little Lhe prospect of general legislation 

General beyond the regular appropriation 
Legislation. Vills and the measures having to do 
with the army and navy has not seemed en- 
couraging. Hach house has passed a bankruptcy 
bill, but there is much difference in the details of 
the two measures, and it is doubtful whether an 
agreement will be reached in the present session. 
Relatively, the Senate bill takes somewhat the 
point of view of the debtor, while the House bill 
is supposed to view the subject from the angle of 
the creditor. ‘The bill applying an educational 
test to immigrants, which was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, seems now not likely to be made 
a law in the present session. Ultimately, per- 
haps, a stricter naturalization law may be substi- 
tuted for the proposed sifting of immigrants. 
The time would seem very opportune for increas- 
ing the revenues of the Government. The crisis 
which has called for milliois to be spent upon 
coast fortifications and naval enlargenient points 
to the need of a full pocket-book. 


,  itwould bea fortunate thing for the coun- 
Revenue try if the emergency were taken advantage 
Question. Of to secure some simple additions to the 
revenue-producing features of the Dingley act— 
such, for instance, as an increase in the tax on beer, 
and perhaps a slight tax upon imports of tea and 














THE PROGRESS OF 


coffee. Abundant funds in the treasury and an un- 
stinted expenditure updn means of national defense 
might well turn the scale between war and peace. 
Nothing is so much to be desired as the right 
and just solution of the Cuban question w’shout 
any clash of arms between the United Staves and 
. Spain. Plenty of money to spend and a dis- 
position to spend it freely and immediately may 
save us the trouble and necessity of a war; and 
it is to be remembered that a very small war 
would cost us, in money alone, a great deal more 
than we can possibly spend upon the preliminary 
preparations that may prevent war. 


The trial of Sheriff Martin and his 
deputies, who were indicted for the 
slaughter of a number of striking 
miners at Lattimer, Pa., last summer, has ended 
in the verdict of not guilty. Under the circum- 
stances, it would have been manifestly impossible 
to convict this whole body of men, who were 
acting in the name of the law. Many of our 
readers will remember the comments made in 
these pages at the time of the unhappy occurrence. 
The evidence brought out at the trial made it 
necessary to consider that the sheriff and his im- 
provised force believed it their duty to disperse 
the striking miners, who were proceeding from 
one town to another. When the sheriff, in the 
name of the law, ordered the strikers to disperse, 
it was their duty to obey, even though his con. 
duct in ordering them to disband and go home 
may have been needlessly arbitrary. Since they 
did not obey, it was presumably the right of the 
sheriff to endeavor to compel them to disband. 
A dozen New York policemen, with billies, would 


The Acquittal 
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have sent the mob scattering without inflicting any 
vital injuries. It still seems to us that Sheriff 
Martin’s deputies behaved as if they were potting 
rabbits, and that the occasion did not in the 
least necessitate or justify the taking of human 
life. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that 
the whole body of deputies was put on trial for 
the slaughter of one man, and as no evidence 
was brought to show by whom in particular that 
one man was shot, no jury in Christendom would 
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have brought in a verdict of guilty. The preser- 
vation of order. in this country frequently calls 
for the summoning of a sheriff's posse. And it 
will never do to paralyze the representatives of 
the law in the face of an angry mob. If some 
one in the mob is injured after the mob’s refusal 
to heed the riot act, American judges and juries 
will not find an entire posse guilty of assault or 
murder. What seems to be necessary is a 
trained constabulary of some sort, analogous to 
our city police, to cope with difficulties that now 
have to be met either by a sheriff’s posse or by 
the calling out of the local militia. 


Public Affairs in The most noteworthy action of the 
New York and’ New York Legislature last month 
Pennsylvania. was the adoption of an amendment 
to the constitution providing for biennial sessions. 
The voters of the State will probably set the seal 
of their approval upon this proposal. The plan 
to ask the people to vote a further grant of money 
for canal enlargement will probably be postponed 
until after Governor Black’s commission of in- 
vestigation has reported upon the expenditure of 
the initial nine million dollars. In view of our 
former suggestion that the Legislature rather 
than Governor Black should have appointed the 
commission, we must say with frankness that the 
names now announced are a sufficient guarantee 
that the inquiry will be thorough and unbiased. 
The remarkable ‘‘ press-gag ”’ bill that was pending 
at Albany has been indefinitely shelved, a result 
for which the credit is generally given to the 
governor. There was a movement last month 
for the dismissal of the excellent Rapid 
Transit Commission of New York City, in order 
that a political bipartisan board might take its 
place. The defeat of this bad scheme, it is also 
believed, was due to Governor Black’s known de- 
termination to veto it. In Pennsylvania, the 
vigorous preliminary campaign of Mr. John 
Wanamaker for the Republican gubernatorial 
nomination was the leading political topic of last 
month. The plan to sell the Philadelphia water- 
works to private speculators seems to have been 
defeated for the present by the sensational dis- 
closure of wholesale attempts at bribery of the 
members of the two branches of the Municipal 
Council. Through the rest of the present year 
the political situation in these two States of New 
York and Pennsylvania will be anything but dull. 


London's Lhe great municipal election in London 
Municipal! On March 8 resulted in decisive victory 
victory for the Progressives. This naturally 
seems to us a very important triumph for all 
friends of true progress everywhere. The policy 
of the Progressives in the London County Coun- 


cil has always been that of men earnestly desir- 
ous of making the great ‘city a fit place for its 
people to live in. They have sought to equalize 
taxes so that the rich West-End parishes should 
help to pay for education and the support of 
the poor in the East London parishes, where the 
working masses live. The Progressives have 
stood for modern and humane ideas of every 





PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE. 


sort. Their opponents in the recent struggle 
were identified with the Tories, who brought 
national politics into the local campaign. The 
great landlords, the private water companies, 
and various interests that for private and selfish 
reasons are opposed to administrative and taxa- 
tion reforms, bore the brunt of the anti-Progress- 
ive campaign, and were splendidly defeated. 
The new London County Council contains a large 
number of men of eminence and of approved 
capacity for public affairs. 


It was reported last month that the Czar, 
Russian on the urgent solicitation of the Sultan, 

had agreed not to insist upon the payment 
out of the Greek indemnity of the money still 
due Russia on the indemnity that Turkey agreed 
to paytwenty years ago. This remission, of course, 
would not be made without an equivalent ; and it 
was generally supposed that the Sultan’s tardy 
acceptance of the candidacy of Prince George of 
Greece for the governorship of Crete represented 
the other side of the bargain. France and Eng- 
land have stood with Russia in favoring Prince 
George, and if the Sultan now accepts him the 
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German and Austrian governments cannot de- 
cently maintain their objections. Every one has 
learned, however, not to accept as final any re- 
port, however credible, about the administration 
of Crete. Russia continues to declare that her 
policy in China is an entirely pacificand commer- 
cial one, the principal point being the control of 
a suitable terminus for her Siberian railroad. 
And her premier has assured England, as also 
has the foreign minister of Germany, that no 
partition of China is in prospect nor any closing 
of China’s ports to the general trade of all na- 
tions. Russia has no fighting plans on foot, and 
singularly enough England is the only place in 
Europe, apart from Spain and possibly Bulgaria, 
where the recent talk and feeling of the country, 
as reflected in the press, has been warlike. 


The death of Miss Frances Willard was 
announced last month as our pages were 
closing for the press. Her portrait was 
inserted on the page where the monthly obit- 
uary list is printed, but there was no opportunity 
for comment. If Miss Willard had lived until 
September of next year she would have been 
sixty years old. Her childhood and youth were 
spent in two well-known educational centers of 
the West, namely, Oberlin, Ohio, and Evanston, Ill. 
Her education was broad and thorough, and she was 
trained for the profession of a teacher, in which 
capacity for a number of years she served effi- 
ciently in different collegiate institutions for 
young women, until in 1868 she was chosen presi- 
dent of such an institution at Evanston. In 1874, 
on the organization of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, she became its cor- 
responding secretary, and in 1879 she was elected 
president, which office she retained until her 
death. She was a woman of great versatility, 
an orator of the first order, and a reformer of 
world-wide influence. Miss Willard contributed 
an article upon the history and development of 
the World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union to our issue for October last. She was 
an admirable writer and a journalist of rare 
tact, quickness, and force. It is needless to add 
that she had a genius for organization and pub- 
lic affairs. Her immediate successor at the 
head of the W. C. T. U. in this country had 
been designated in advance, and was ready to 
take up the work when Miss Willard laid it dow 1. 
Mrs. Stevens’ portrait appears on page 411. 


The death of Gen. William S. Rosecrans 
has removed another of the leaders of 
the civil war whose name was a house- 
hold word throughout the country. He was al- 
most eighty years of age, and had been a commis- 
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sioned officer in the army about twenty years 
before the outbreak of the great contest. Sir 
Henry Bessemer and the Right Hon Sir James 
Stansfield are the most conspicuous English 
names in our obituary list this month. Sir 
Henry Bessemer, more than any other man, was 
identified with the industrial revolution that has 
followed the cheapened production of steel. 
He has given his name to two towns in the United 
States. Sir James Stansfield was a Liberal poli- 
tician and a distinguished reformer whose career 
was a most useful one to his country. The name 
of George Muller also occurs in the list; and it 
is sufficient to remind our readers that this Muller 
is none other than the famous philanthropist of 
Bristol, whose orphanages have been supported by 
voluntary contributions to the extent of millions 
of dollars, in response, as George Muller be- 
lieved, to his faith and his prayers. He was 
in his ninety-third year. Mr. Frederick Tenny- 


son, eldest brother of the eminent poet Alfred 
Tennyson, died late in February at the age of 
ninety-one. He was himself a poet of some ability. 
¢. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From February 17 to March 20, 1898.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 
February 17.—The Senate adopts the resolution of Mr. 
Turpie (Dem., Ind.) objecting to the terms of the Kansas 
Pacific sale....The House debates the bankruptcy bill. 


February 18.—The Senate debatesa resolution provid- 
ing for a Congressional investigation of the Maine dis- 
aster....The House continues debate of the bankruptcy 
bill, and passes a resolution appropriating $200,000 to re- 
cover bodies and save property from the Maine. 

February 19.—The House, by a vote of 159 to 125, 
passes the Judiciary Committee’s substitute for the 
Nelson (Senate) bankruptcy bill. 





REAR ADMIRAL FREDERICK V. M’NAIR. 


(Formerly in command of the Asiatic station, and lately 
promoted.) 


February 21.—The Senate instructs the Committee on 
Naval Affairs to investigate the Maine disaster and 
passes the House resolution appropriating $200,000 for 
work on the wreck. 

February 22-24.—The Senate, by a vote of 52 to 4, 
passes a bill providing for two additional regiments of 
artillery....The House considers the sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill. 

February 25.—The Senate discusses Mr. Corbett’s 
claim to the vacant seat in the Oregon representation 
....- The House in Committee of the Whole, by a vote 


‘of 118 to 16, decides that appropriations for river and 


harbor work shall be included in the sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill. 

February 28.—The Senate, by a vote of 50 to 19, de- 
clares Henry W. Corbett (Rep.) not entitled to a seat as 
Senator from Oregon....The House passes the sundry 
civil appropriation bill. 

March 1.—The Senate adopts a resolution providing 
for the erection in the national Capitol of a bronze tablet 


to the memory of the Maine victims....The House be- 
gins consideration of the Loud bill amending the regu- 
lations for second-class mail matter. 

March 2.—The Senate debates the Alaskan homestead 
and railroad bill....The House continues debate of the 
Loud postal bill. 

March 3.—The Senate debates the Alaskan homestead 
bill....The House, by a vote of 162 to 119, lays on the 
table the Loud bill to amend the laws relating to 
second-class mail matter. 

March 4.—The Senate passes the bill extending the 
homestead law to Alaska and providing for railroad 
right of way in that Territory, and asks a conference 
with the House....The House adopts final conference 
reports on the pension and diplomatic appropriation 
bills. 

March 7.—The Senate considers the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill....The House passes the bill 
creating two new regiments of artillery, with but three 
dissenting votes. 

March 8.—The Senate passes the District’ of Columbia 
appropriation bill with the House provision for lower 
telephone rates. ...The House passes a bill appropriat- 
ing $50,000,000 for national defense, after four hours of 
debate, by the unanimous vote of the 311 members 
present. 

March 9.—The Senate passes the bill appropriating 
$50,000,000 for national defense by a unanimous vote, 


' without debate....The House agrees to the conference 


report on the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill. 

March 10.—The House defeats, by a vote of 99 to 136, 
the Senate amendment to the Indian appropriation bill 
reviving the free-homestead policy in relation to lands 
under the control of Congress. 

March 11.—The House discusses payment of Southern 
war claims under the Bowman act. 

March 14.—The Senate passes a bill providing for the 
construction of eight new revenue cutters....The House 
devotes most of the day to District of Columbia business. 

March 15.—The Senate discusses the bill providing for 
a national quarantine system....The House begins de- 
bate on the post-oilice appropriation bill. 

March 16.—Mr. Davis (Rep., Minn.) introduces a reso- 
lution in the Senate providing for the annexation of 
Hawaii....'[The House debates the post-office appropri- 
ation bill. 

March 17.—In the Senate Mr. Proctor (Rep., Vt.) 
makes a statement of what was seen by him in Cuba 
.... The House continues debate of the post-office appro- 
priation bill, increasing the allowance for rural free 
delivery from $150,000 to $300,000 by a vote of 108 to 37. 


March 18.—Consideration of the post-office appropri- 
ation bill is continued in the House. 

March 19.—The House passes the post-office appropria- 
tion bill and the bill to admit war supplies free of duty. 




















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN, 

February 17.—A naval court of inquiry is appointed 
by Admiral Sicard to investigate the blowing up of the 
Maine. 

February 22.—The New York Senate passes the con- 
stitutional amendment providing for biennial sessions of 
the Legislature. 

February 23.—Postmaster-General Gary and Governor 
Ellerbe, of South Carolina, offer rewards for the arrest 
and conviction of the murderers of Baker, the negro 
postmaster at Lake City, S. C. 

February 25.—President McKinley appoints Col. 
Henry C. Corbin adjutant-general of the army, to suc- 
ceed Gen. Samuel Breck, retired. 

March 1.—Local elections in New York State result 
in Democratic gains. 

March 3.—The New York Assembly passes the con- 
stitutional amendment providing for biennial legisla- 
tive sessions. 

March 7.—The United States Supreme Court decides 
the Nebraska maximum freight rate law unconstitu- 
tional....The steam tug Dauntless is seized by the 
United States Government, charged with taking arms 
and men to Cuba. 

March 8.—President McKinley nominates William J. 
Calhoun, of Illinois, for Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner....Governor Pingree, of Michigan, calls an ex- 
tra session of the Legislature on March 22, to pass laws 
for uniform taxation. 

March 9.—President McKinley signs the bill appro- 
priating $50,000,000 for national defense, and measures 
of preparation for war are vigorously pushed. 

March 11.—The Secretary of War issues orders re- 
arranging the military departments of the country..... 
The House Committee on Naval Affairs provides for three 
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new battleships to cost about $6,000,000 each, one to be 
named the Maine. 

March 14.—The Navy Department purchases two 
Brazilian cruisers just built in England....The special 
board on auxiliary cruisers appointed by the Navy De- 
partment begins the examination of merchant vessels 
at New York City..... Rhode Island Democrats nom- 
inate Daniel L. Church for governor. 

March 15.—The New York Board of Education chooses 
Dr. William H. Maxwell city superintendent of schools, 
President Draper, of the University of Illinois, having 
declined the position. ...The House Committee on Naval 
Affairs makes provision for th? construction of five 
new dry-docks. 

March 16.—Rhode Island Republicans renominate 
Gov. Elisha Dyer....Georgia Populists nominate Thos. 
E. Watson for governor....John Wanamaker opens his 
campaign for the governorship of Pennsylvania.... 
The House Committee on Naval Affairs decides to pro- 
vide for six torpedo-boats and six torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers, in addition to the three battleships previously de- 
cided on; also to the erection of a smokeless-powder 
factory. 

March 17.—Governor Black, of New York, appoints 
a commission of seven men to investigate the canal 
contracts....The battleships Massachusetts and Texas 
are detached from the fleet at Key West and ordered to 
Hampton Roads. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


February 17.—The House of Commons discusses Brit- 
ish interests in Alaska. 

February 20.—The Swiss referendum results in popu- 
lar approval of the proposed purchase of railroads by 
the federal government (see page 448). 

February 21.—The Irish local government. bill is in- 
troduced in the British House of Commons. 

February 23.—At Paris M. Zola is found guilty of 
libeling the Esterhazy court-martial and sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment anda fine of 3,000 francs, the 
maximum penalty. 

February 24.—The French Chamber of Deputies de- 
bates the Dreyfus agitation and the Zola trial and passes 
an overwhelming vote of confidence in the government. 

February 25.—The army estimates introduced in the 
British House of Commons call for an increase of 21,700 
men. 

February 26.—An unsuccessful attempt is made to 
assassinate King George of Greece....The Spanish 
Cortes is dissolved, after voting 1,000,000 pesetas for the 
navy....German members leave the Bohemian Diet. 

March 2.—Senhor Campos Salles is elected President 
of Brazil, and Senhor Rosa E. Silva, of Pernambuco, 
Vice-President....The Spanish Government makes a 
reduction in the grain duties....The Bohemian Diet is 
closed by an imperial order. 

March 3.—In the London County Council elections 
the Progressives (Liberals) secured 68 seats and the 
Moderates (Unionists) 48. 

March 5.—The Austrian cabinet, headed by Baron von 
Gautsch, resigns, and Emperor Francis Joseph intrusts 
to Count von Thun Hohenstein the duty of forming a 
new ministry....Nineteen persons are arrested in 
Havana charged with conspiracy against the Spanish 
Government. 
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March 7.—Count von Thun Hohenstein succeeds in 
forming a new Austrian cabinet....The Swedish and 
Norwegian committees on the Scandinavian union sub- 
mit their reports to the Parliaments....The cabinet of 
Corea resigns because of the granting of the Deer Island 
concession to Russia. 

March 10.—The naval estimates introduced in the 
British House of Commons call for an appropriation of 
nearly $120,000,000. 

March 16.— 
France mobilizes 
her fleet for a na- 
val demonstration 
in the far East. 

March 17.—The 
Budget Commit- 
tee of the German 
Reichstag passes 
the second read- 
ing of the naval 
bill....The Span- 
ish torpedo fleet at 
the Canaries is or- 
dered not to pro- 
ceed to Havana. 








INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. 
February 18.—In 
the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies a 
protest is entered 











WILLIAM H. MAXWELL. 
- 3 (For eight years superintendent of the 
against the im- — Brooklyn schools and recently chosen 
portation of Amer- general superintendent of the schools 
rican horses.... of Greater New York.) 
The Russian Gov- 
ernment appoints Count Cassini to be Ambassador to 
the United States, instead of minister. 

February 19.—The request of Spanish officials in 
Havana for a joint investigation of the wreck of the 
Maine is declined by the United States. 

February 22.—F rance disclaims all intention of usurp- 
ing British territory in Africa. 

-February 24.—Russia’s pledge to Great Britain to 
keep the ports of China free is quoted in the British 
Parliament. 

February 28.—Haiti pays a claim of Italy for illegal 
seizure and sale of a vessel and cargo belonging to an 
Italian merchant. 

March 1.—The troops of Costa Rica are ordered to the 
Nicaraguan frontier, and war is threatened. 

March 4.—Japan demands of Russia ‘‘an immediate 
and explicit statement” regarding the occupation of 
Port Arthur. 

March 5.—Bulgaria demands of the Turkish Govern- 
ment an explanation of the movements of Turkish 
troops toward the Bulgarian frontier. 


March 7.—China consents to lease Port Arthur and 
Talien-Wan to Russia for 99 years. 

March 8.—The British Minister to China protests un- 
successfully against the cession of Port Arthur to 
Russia, on the ground that it will destroy the balance 
of power in China....Russia consents to open Port 
Arthur and Talien-Wan to foreign trade under Russian 
laws. 


March 12.—Sefior Polo y Bernabé, the new Spanish 
Minister to the United States, presents his credentials 
to President McKinley....The Russian officials and 
military instructors in Corea are dismissed by the 
government. 

March 16.—Spain remonstrates against the presence 
of the United States fleet at Key West and against 
other measures of defense taken by this Government. 

March 18.—The Spanish and Cuban commissioners 
to negotiate a commercial treaty with the United States 
meet in Washington. : 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, AND FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

February 19.—The Knickerbocker Telephone Com- 
pany is incorporated, with a capital of $7,500,000, to 
operate in New York and New Jersey. 

February 28.—Contracts for the Anglo-German loan 
to China are signed at Peking ; the interest is fixed at 
4l¢ per cent., redeemable in forty-five years; the con- 
tract price is 83....United States Treasury operations. 
for February result in a surplus. 

March 7.—The great.cotton mills at Biddeford, Maine, 
resume work, the strike having been declared off. 

March 10.—The Society of Separatists, at Zoar, Ohio, 
decides to disband, after more than fifty years of com- 
munistic life; the property of the community is esti- 
mated at $3,000,000. 

March 11.—The Bank of France raises the premium 
on gold, and buyers for New York transfer their opera- 
tions to London. 

March 14.—The strike in the cotton-mills at Taunton, 
Mass., comes to an end; resumption of work gives em- 
ployment to 1,100 operatives. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 
February 22. — 
President McKin- 
ley delivers an ad- 
dress at the Uni- 
versity of Penn- 
syivania..<,A 
mob sets fire to 
he house of F. C. 
Baker, negro post- 
master at Lake 
City, 8S. C., kills 
Baker and an in- 
fant child, and se- 
riously wounds 
Baker’s wife and 
two daughters. 


February 25.— 
The Spanish cruis- 
er Vizcaya leaves 
New York harbor 
for Havana. 





Photo by Gutexunst. 
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THE LATE WILLIAM M. SINGERLY. February 27.—A 


(Proprietor of the Philadelphia large shipment of 
Record.) reindeer arrives in 


New York from 
Lapland, bound for Alaska....The disabled French 
Line steamer La Champagne, Havre to New York, is 
towed into Halifax. 
March 1.—A hurricane at New Caledonia sinks a 
French gunboat....The twentieth anniversary of the 
coronation of Pope Leo XIII. is celebrated in Rome. 

















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


March 3.—The University of Budapest confers the 
degree of Doctor of Letters on ‘“‘ Carmen Sylva,” Queen 
of Roumania. 


March 4.—The jubilee anniversary of the Italian con- 
stitution is celebrated throughout Italy. 


March 5.—More than 20 men are burned to death in a 
coal mine at Breslau, Prussia. 


March 7.—It is announced that New York City prop- 
erty to the value of $1,100,000 has been deeded to 





MRS. L. M. N. STEVENS. 


(Who succeeds Miss Willard as president of the W. C. T. U.) 


Columbia University by Joseph F. Loubat tor a library 
endowment fund. 


March 9.—Sheriff Martin and his deputies are ac- 
quitted of the murder of the strikers at Lattimer, Pa. 


March 16.—A fire in Chicago causes the loss of more 
than a dozen lives. 


March 18.—An explosion in a mine at Belmez, Prov- 
ince of Cordova, Spain, causes heavy loss of life; 75 
men are known to have been killed and many others 
are unaccounted for. 


March 19.—An earthquake is reported to have de- 
stroyed the town of Amboyna, in the Spice Islands, 
with the loss of about 60 lives. 
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OBITUARY. 
February 17.—Rt. Hon. Sir James Stansfeld, twice 
president of the English Local Government Board, 77. 


February 18.—Miss Frances E. Willard, president of 
the World’s W. C. T. U., 58. 


February 19.— Prof. Alexandre von Liezenmayer, 
German historical painter, 59....Rev. Dr. Joseph H. 
Knowles, late general secretary of the American Sab- 
bath Union, 68. 

February 21.— Newbold H. Trotter, a well-known 
American animal painter, 70....Amos R. Eno, a well- 
known New York City real-estate owner, 88. 


February 22.—John Mulligan, president of the Con- 
necticut River Railroad, 78....Rev. Dr. Thomas R. 
Howlett, Baptist preacher and author, 71. 


February 23.—T'ai Wen Kun, father of the King of 
Corea. 


February 24.—James Vincent Cleary, Archbishop of 
the Roman Catholic Diocese of Kingston, Ont., 70.... 
Ex-Judge Elliott Anthony, of Chicago, one of the best- 
known jurists of the West, 70....Mgr. Sergius, Metro- 
politan of Moscow. 


February 26.—Frederick Tennyson, eldest brother of 
Lord Alfred Tennyson, 91. 

February 27.—William M. Singerly, Philadelphia 
journalist and financier, 65....Gen. William Booth 
Taliaferro, of Virginia, Confederate veteran, 75. 

February 28.—Col. J. Thomas Scharf, historical 
writer, 55....Col. Matthew C. Galloway, founder of the 
Memphis Avalanche, 78. 


March 1.—Prof. William Augustus Rogers, of Colby 
University, an astronomer of national reputation, 66. 

March 3.—Judge Charles E. Vanderburgh, of Min- 
neapolis, ex-Justice of the Minnesota Supreme Court, 68. 

March 5.—Judge John Newton Hendren, last treas- 
urer of the Southern Confederacy, 75. 

March 6.—Ex-Congressman Hugh J. Jewett, railroad 
financier and manager, 81. 

March 10.—George Miiller, philanthropist, 92. 

March 11.—Gen. William S. Rosecrans, 78... 
Gov. Peter Hansbrough’ Bell, of Texas. 

March 13.—Sir Richard Quain, physician extraor- 
dinary to Queen Victoria, 81....Zacharie Topelius, 
Swedish poet and historian, 80. 


. Ex- 





March 14.—Sir Henry Bessemer, inventor of Bessemer 
steel, 85. 

March 16.—Jacob Tome, philanthropist, founder of 
the institute which bears his name in Port Deposit, 
Md., 87....Thomas McKean, a Philadelphia philan- 
thropist, 56.... Aubrey Beardsley, well-known English 
draughtsman and writer, 24. 

March 17.—Rt. Hon. John Thomas Ball, formerly 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 83....Blanche K. Bruce, 
Register of the United States Treasury, formerly United 
States Senator from Mississip}:’, 57. 

March 18.—Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, prominent 
woman-suffrage advocate, 72....Solomon Claypool, a 
well-known Indiana lawyer, 68. 

March 19.—Admiral Popoff, aid-de-camp of the Rus- 
sian Czar. 








THE HISPANO-AMERICAN CRISIS IN 
CARICATURE. 

















UNCLE SAM IS READY.—From Leslie’s Weekly. 





HE American cartoonists §=-——————— 
this past month have 

devoted themselves almost ex- 
clusively to various phases of 
the one overshadowing topic ; 
and we have chosen to confine 
our department of caricature Lael 
to drawings that have a bear- yar 
ing upon the crisis in the rela- 
tions between Spain and the 
United States, brought about 
through conditions in Cuba 
and the destruction of the 
battleship Maine. Most of 
these cartoons are so easy of 
interpretation that they re- 
quire no comment. We have 
opened the department with 
two striking reproductions 
from full-page drawings that 
have appeared in Leslie’s 
Weekly, both of them decidedly 
indicative of trouble. In the 
one Uncle Sam tests the 
whetted edge of his sword, and 
in the other he lays a firm 
hand upon a miscreant intend- From El Hijo del Ahuizote (Mexico). 
ed to typify the destroyer of 
the Maine. Our Mexican contemporary, El Hijo del collision, both by land and sea, between the ‘‘ Yankees”: 
Ahuizote, has published a number of striking cartoons and the ‘‘Gachupins,” which is the favorite Mexican 
on the situation, four of which we reproduce. The one _ title for the Spaniards. The five cartoons on the next 
at the bottom of this page represents the prospect of a page are from various sources. The Minneapolis Jour- 
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THE YANKEE-GACHUPIN ANTAGONISM, APROPOS OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ** MAINE.” 




















nalartist contributes two, one ex- 
pressive of the unanimity of the 
parties at Washington in sup- 
port of the President, the other 
in commendation of the shipment 
of relief supplies to Cuba. An- 
other, from El Hijo del Ahuizote, 
of Mexico, represents Uncle Sam 
and Sagasta at the world’s bar- 
gain counters buying. ships. 
Sagasta is supposed to have made 
his purchases, whereupon Uncle 


Sam in turn begins to buy. Mr. 
Nelan’s cartoon, from the New 


York Herald,evidently relates to 
Uncle Sam’s initial purchase of 
twocruisers building in England 
for Brazil. 
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THE NATION’S LOSS IS CUBA’S GAIN. 
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THEY KEEP STEP.—From the Journal 


From Judge (New York). 














(Minneapolis). 
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A HARD RACE AGAINST TIME.—From the Herald (New York), 
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**PEACE, BY JINGO, IF I HAVE TO FIGHT FOR IT.” 


From the World (New York). 


Mr. Bush, of the New York World, has distinguished 
himself since the Hispano-American crisis reached an 
acute stage by the strength of his numerous cartoons 
dealing with successive phases of the situation, and 
particularly by the directness with which he has illus- 
trated and enforced the fundamental issue. The four 
cartoons on this page all bear cumulatively, as have 
many others by the same artist, upon the one point 
of the relation of the United States to the emancipa- 
tion of Cuba. Mr. Bush does not allow himself to be 





**YOU’VE EARNED YOUR INDEPENDENCE.” 
From the World (New York). 
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UNcLE SAm: “Enough of this—get off.” 
From the World (New York). 


diverted from the essential question by any details of a 
minor nature. No matter by what agency the Maine 
was destroyed, whether crime or accident, the attitude 
of the United States toward the question of Cuban 
liberty is the one thing that Mr. Bush has kept in mind. 
No proof that the Maine was blown up by purely ac- 
cidental means, and no indemnity, however great, from 
Spain, if complicity were proven, could, in Mr. Bush’s 
opinion lessen the urgency of the duty of the United 
States to rescue Cuba and expel the Spaniards. 





‘* PEACE—BUT QUIT THAT.” 
From the World (New York). 
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According to Mr. Nelan’s car- 
toon from the New York Herald, 
reproduced on this page, Uncle 
Sam, with his fifty-million-dollar 
credit in his pocket, steps out 
into the market as a cash cus- 
tomer—whereupon all the nations 
rush forward with ships, guns, 
and ammunition to sell. The sup- 
ply has not been quite so ample as 
was at first expected; although 
doubtless if Uncle Sam had been 
willing to buy ‘any old thing” 
at any sort of price, there would {|-#iee. 
have been no lack of owners 
eager to sell. Uncle Sam’s great- 
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A CASH CUSTOMER WITH MONEY TO BURN. 
From the Herald (New York). 


THE BROKEN CHAIN.—From the World (New York). 
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PREPARING FOR WAR.--From El Ahuizote (Mexico). 


est activity, after all, has been not in foreign shipyards and 
gun foundries, but in his own great national workshop. 
And the comic artist of El Ahwizote has caught the spirit of 
the situation in his drawing on this page, which repre- 
sents the United States as industriously sawing wood. 
Sagasta, as representing Spain, is similarly engaged, but 
with a very old-fashioned tool. The Minneapolis Jowr- 
nals cartoonist takes a somewhat cynical view of the 
British suggestions of an Anglo-American alliance, in 
view of existing international complications. Expressions 
of English good will are altogether pleasant and wel- 
come. “All that Uncle Sam asks, however, is that Euro- 
pean powers observe neutrality. He naturally expects that 
the American republics will remember their own history, 
and do nothing detrimental to the cause of a free Cuba. 





GREAT HEAD, JOHN BULL! 


3 Hi’ll ’elp you 
lick yer man, hand you ’elp me wallop these saucy cusses on 
the hother side the fence. We-can lick the whole bloomin’ 
houtfit, me ’earty, don’t cher know!”—From the Journal 
(Minneapolis). 


J. Buti: “Hi, there, Brother Jonathan! 
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IRON CLADS FOR SALE. 
Ali VARIETIES. 
ihsaia CASH ONLY, 


UNCLE Sam: “I have fifty millions in my inside pocket.”— 
From the World (New York). 


Mr. Bush’s drawing on this page, in which the Span- 
iard is represented with his guitar, reminds us of the 
fact that the pleasure-loving people of the Iberian 
peninsula were last month immensely absorbed in the 
frivolities of the carnival season, as shown by the illus- 
trated press of Madrid. The Spaniards have been 
spending money on festivities at home, while the peo- 
ple of the United States have been contributing charity 
for the relief of Spain’s starving subjects in Cuba. 
The best cartoon of the month, on the whole, is the one 
on this page from El Ahuizote, which represents the 
American eagle in the process of hatching out two new 
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OOMPOSITE PICTURE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES VOTING 
ON THE CANNON NATIONAL DEFENSE BILL.—From the Post 


(Denver). 
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AN INCUBATION OF THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 
From El Hijo del Ahuizote (Mexico). 


republics. Theartist evidently believes that the logical 
consequence of the establishment of an independent 
Cuban republic will be a successful republican revolu- 
tion in Spain. The Denver Post very cleverly depicts 
the unanimity of the vote in Congress on the fifty- 
inillion-dollar national defense bill. It strikes us as one 
of the most effective pieces of newspaper caricature that 
the month has produced. As we close this number 
of the REVIEW for the press, Uncle Sam is still holding 
in leash the dogs of.war; and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that justice and humanity may triumph without their 
dreadful participation. 





UNCLE SAM: “Ill not slip these dogs of war.”—From the 
World (New York). 














POLITICAL GERMANY. 


BY THEODOR BARTH. 
(Member of the German Reichstag.) 














EMPEROR WILLIAM II. 


T is remarkable how little one nation enters 
into or understands the political conceptions 
and feelings of another, notwithstanding the uni- 


versal habit of travel. James Bryce’s(the Scotch-. 


man’s) masterly analysis of the political institu- 
tions of the United States was like a new discovery 
in the political field. Even members of Parliament 
professionally occupied with politics are often 
very imperfectly acquainted with the political 
development of other nations, and this fact more 
than any other perhaps accounts for the petty ill- 
feeling and friction frequently shown in interna- 
tional dealings. A temporary sojourn beyond 
the boundaries of one’s own country as evidence 
of having had an opportunity of losing some of 
one’s national prejudices, would be a very good 
condition to lay down for all candidates for 
parliamentary service in constitutionally governed 
countries. 

We Germans used to have the reputation for 
cosmopolitanism ; we were even credited with 
the gift of interesting ourselves more in the cir- 
cumstances and events of other countries than in 
those of our own. Those days have gone by, 


and Germans of to-day know as little about 
foreigners as foreigners know about them. For 
instance, notwithstanding the many links which 
trade, commerce, and racial affinities have wrought 
between the two countries, very imperfect and 
frequently misleading views prevail in Germany 
as to the United States. During frequent visits 
to the United States I have oftener met with an 
intelligent appreciation of German affairs in 
America than of American affairs at home ; 
although occasionally, even in the best-educated 
circles in America, I have come across some 
most striking prejudices and mistaken readings 
of German events. These are shown especially 
when the conversation turns upon such subjects 
as the German Emperor or the Social Democrats. 
The latter are supposed, not only in the United 
States, but also in other European countries, to 
be a dangerously revolutionary party, and the 
German Emperor is conceived to be an absolute 
monarch who presides over the political weal and 
woe of the German nation in the most un- 
restricted style. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


It is an unfortunate circumstance that people 
outside Germany judge of the Emperor Wilhelm 
II. principally by his speeches. The gift of 
eloquence coupled with a lively temperament 
easily leads a man to exaggerate, and these out- 
bursts attract all the more attention from the fact 
that most crowned heads of great countries habitu- 
ally express themselves with a certain amount of 
self-restraint. The oratorical points in imperial 
speeches which have often offended public opinion 
have sounded much worse than they really were 
after having gone the round of the world’s press 
disassociated from the particular circumstances 
under which they were first uttered. Last, not 
least, the many trials for lése-majesté which have 
arisen out of the critical interpretations of the 
imperial speeches have contributed to heighten 
the false impression as to their significance. 
Other nations overlook the fact that oratory is 
not government, and that talking and doing are 
two very different things. <A living statesman, 
aman of insight, is credited with the following 
remark upon the Emperor’s speeches: ‘‘ His 
speeches do not make German politics—they ac- 
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PRINCE HOHENLOHE, 


(The present chancellor.) 


~ company them.’ And this utterance really char- 


acterizes the degree of importance to be attached 
to them. 

Of course, in a certain sense, the oratorical ex- 
uberance of an emperor has political effects, only 
they should not be over-estimated. At any rate, 
the sentence the Emperor Wilhelm II. inscribed 
in the golden book of Munich, ‘‘ Suprema lex 
regis voluntas,” lacks foundation both in the con- 
stitution and in fact, That sentence does not even 
hold good in the case of the old Prussian feudal 
aristocracy (Junkertitum). This class, although 
numerously represented in the army and in the 
civil administration, as well as at the court, 
nevertheless made war upon the commercial 
treaties, measures specially designated in an im- 
perial speech as a ‘saving deed.” The old 
Prussian feudal aristocracy was banded together 
against the imperial chancellor, whose services in 
the matter of these treaties were conspicuously 


‘rewarded by making him a count. A regular 
fronde had broken out, and the Emperor had not 


only to endure this violent opposition, but even 
to forgive it. Imperial utterances especially 
directed against the Social Democrats have 
neither changed the course of legislation nor have 
they altered the attitude of the party. Its mem- 
bers have been publicly denounced by the Em- 
peror as ‘‘a rabble,” as ‘* unworthy of the name 
of Germans,”’ as ‘‘ denationalized enemies of the 
divine order,” as ‘‘a gang of traitors.” The 


press took cognizance of these epithets with sar- 


castic accuracy, but after all had been said and 
written the matter was laid aside and had no vis- 
ible political consequences. So little has the 
Social Democratic party been influenced in its 
development by imperial utterances that it does 
not even show an increase of imbittered feeling. 
It has never been less socialistic, less inclined to 
extreme radicalism than at the present moment. 
Its political history is altogether extremely inter- 
esting. : 


THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


For twelve years—from 1878 to 1890—this 
party stood under the bann of an exceptional law 
which was hurried through Parliament by Prince 
Bismarck’s skillful use of the panic produced by 
two successive attempts on the life of the old Em- 
peror Wilhelm I. by Hédel and Nobiling. These 
crimes were assumed on very insufficient evidence 
to have emanated from the Social Democratic 
party. To heighten the educational effect of this 
restrictive measure the workmen were to be lured 
by the bait of a compulsory insurance. It was 
hoped that the combined effect of these two 
measures would be the dissolution of the Social 


Democratic party, but these Bismarckian tactics _ 


produced merely negative results. 

In the general parliamentary election of 1877, 
immediately preceding the Coercion law, the So- 
cial Democrats obtained 493,000 votes under uni- 
versal suffrage; in 1887 they had 763,000; in 
1890 the number rose to 1,427,000. Then the 
repeal of the Coercion law took place, but the 
votes rose to 1,786,000 in 1893. Ina few months 
we shall be in the midst of another general elec- 
tion, and it is not impossible that the Social 
Democrats may obtain more than 2,000,000 votes. 
Of all the political parties in Germany, Social 
Democracy has the largest following. Although 
they have only 48 out of 397 seats in the present 
imperial Parliament, the Reichstag, yet nearly 
24 per cent. of the total number of votes given in 
the general election of 1893 feil to their share. 
When alongside of the steadily increasing num- 
ber of votes we take their party programme to 
hand and learn that they openly profess collec- 
tivism and republicanism, the outlook seems dan- 
gerous in the extreme to capital and monarchy. 
But party programmes resemble ceremonial 
speeches: ‘‘they do not make politics—they only 
accompany them.”” Neither the dogma of col- 
lectivism nor a confession of faith in the repub- 
lican form of government need be seriously taken 
into account in practical politics. The Social 
Democratic party has gradually lost its revolu- 
tionary character and is settling down into a party 
of radical reform. 

The leaders of the Social Democratic party 
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have repeatedly protested against the assumption 
that they wanted violently to overthrow existing 
society. This winter the septuagenarian socialistic 
leader Liebknecht, who has been undergoing im- 
prisonment consequent upon an absurd trial for 
lése-majesté, wrote in the Cosmopolis repudiating 
the notion that Social Democracy can be served 
by the overthrow of the ruling social organiza- 
tion. According to the optimists of this party, 
Social Democracy can only gradually take the 
place of the present capitalist state, and the proc- 











August Bebel. 
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handel), I, who am supposed to be of the extreme 
Manchester school, and a Social Democrat, Dr. 
Schénbank, were the leaders of the opposition. 
But even distinctively socialistic measures involv- 
ing a large increase of power in the hands of the 
state meet, as a rule, with the most determined 
opposition on the part of the Social Democrats ; 
as, for instance, the landowners’ endeavor to 
turn the Reichsbank into a pure state institution. 
The opportunist consideration that it is desirable 
to resist any increase of power in the hands of 


- 














Wilhelm Liebknecht. 


THE TWO CHIEF LEADERS OF THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


ess will be one of slow growth, into which as yet 
undreamed-of factors will enter. 

To sum up, Social Democracy is revolutionary 
only in its aims, not in its methods, and the 
latter are the determining circumstances in prac- 
tical politics. A foreigner unacquainted with the 
position of parties in our German Parliament 
would, on entering, be quite at a loss to recognize 
that the present members of the Social Democratic 
party have a programme diametrically opposed 
in principles to that of the Liberal opposition. 
With the Liberals they vote against raising taxa- 
tion on the first necessaries of existence, espe- 
cially on breadstuffs; with them they steadily vote 
against bimetallism, and on isolated questions 
they sometimes vote with the Liberal party in the 
teeth of the principles of their own programme. 
Thus two years ago, when the absurd Exchange 
bill (Bérsengesetz) was before the house and the 
landowners carried through the measure forbid- 
ding the corn trade in futures ( Getreidetermin- 


the present government and other enemies of 
Social Democracy outweighs, in their eyes, any 
advantages to be gained by the homage paid to 
socialistic principles. 

In the face of these facts indicating the posi- 
tion of the Social Democratic party, it is ridicu- 
lous to attempt to represent it as an organization 
highly dangerous to the state ; but the reaction- 
ary parties are nevertheless never tired of making 
this attempt, in the hope of deterring that hated 
party from gaining a yet wider influence among 
the masses. 

The reactionary parties reason thus, and not 
without foundation. The more this radical party, 
with its compact body of supporters among the 
industrial classes, loses its distinctively revolu- 
tionary features, the more will it act as a magnet 
in attracting political malcontents generally. This 
is what takes place as a matter of fact to-day. 
The greater number of voters for the Sociai 
Democratic candidates do not trouble themselves 
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about the socialistic programme, but they wish to 
express their feeling of political discontent with 
things as they exist by voting for the most 
violent opposition. This vague radicalism, with 
its tendency to ignore what is practically attain- 
able, has done much to weaken the cause of 
liberalism. Herein lies a great danger for the 
political development of Germany. 


THE LIBERALS. 


Liberalism is in reality the political foundation 
upon which the modern German empire was 
raised. The Liberals were the exponents of the 
national aspiration after unity, and when the Ger- 
man empire became a fact, Prince Bismarck had 
to make use of liberal political ideas to fit up the 
edifice internally. The whole course of legisla- 
tion from 1866 to 1876, and especially all eco- 
nomic legislation during that period, bore the 
stamp of liberal principles. Industrial freedom, 
the unshackling of the press, the adoption of the 
gold standard, our system of banking, the un- 
restricted freedom to move about—in short, the 
enormous mass of legislation accomplished dur- 
ing that time was more or less a concrete em- 
bodiment of the liberal conception of all social 
organization and functions. The conservative 
spirit was too sterile to put forth such creative 
energy. 

Prince Bismarck, then, in the plenitude of 
strength as a statesman, understood all this per- 
fectly. Although by birth a Prussian ‘‘ Junker,”’ 
he made use of liberal ideas, because he knew 
they were the soie material available for the pur- 
pose of constructing the internal fittings of the 
German empire. Later on—toward the end of 
the 70s—when the Liberals claimed a share 
in the government, they became a nuisance to 
him, and turning round to his old political friends, 
he made a compact with them to govern in oppo- 
sition to the Liberal party. He succeeded in 
disuniting the Liberals, and the Social Demo- 
cratic party increased at their expense, while 
moderate liberalism waned. 

As a matter of fact, the Liberals became weaker 
and more divided than they ever were. The 
three sections of decided Liberals—the South 
German People’s party (Siiddeutsche Volkspartez), 
the German People’s party (Deutschfreisinnige 
Volkspartec), and the Liberal Union (Freisinnige 
Vereinigung)—do not number together more than 
the Social Democrats alone. The National Lib- 
erals amount to almost as many, but they are 
subjected more and more to the agrarians ; and 
their distinguished leaders, such as Rudolf von 
Bennigsen, with a glorious past behind him, are 
retiring from political life. 

Considering the position of all the various sec- 


tions of the German Liberal party at the present 
moment, as well as their history, it would seem a 
move dictated by the instinct of self-preservation 
to weld all tho small fractions into one large 
Liberal Union, which should make its weight felt 
both in Parliament and during election-time in a 
very different manner from the present feeble ef- 
fortsof Libera! fractions. Norare indications want- 
ing among the mass of the voting population that 
such a move would meet with decided support. 
Unfortunately personal rivalries among the lead. 
ers of the Liberal sections still hinder all efforts at 
union, and the most decided opponent of such a 
welding together of Liberals is to be found in 
Eugen Richter, the leader of the section called 
the ‘‘ Deutschfreisinnige Volkspartet.”” He is un- 
doubtedly a most skillful debater, but he is an 














EUGEN RICHTER. 
(Leader of the Freisinnige Volkspartei.) 


exceptionally short-sighted politician. Were our 
parliamentary circumstances at all analogous to 
those of Great Britain, or even of France, Eugen 
Richter would have had a seat in the cabinet half 
a dozen times over. As matters stand with us, 
he has carried on a niggling policy of opposition 
for thirty years and has become a one-sided, nar- 
row-minded statesman incapable of taking broad 
views of any political question having bearings 
beyond the narrow limits of his fraction of a party. 


THE ULTRAMONTANES. 


The Center party (Ultramontanes) musters 
about 100 members, and as the strongest party 
numerically in the present Parliament, the presi- 
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dent, Freiherr von Buol-Berenberg, is elected 
from their midst. And yet this party is born to 
be a minority. They never can increase their 
numbers, owing to the fact that they are a Roman 
Catholic party with strictly dogmatic limitations. 


RUDOLF VON BENNIGSEN. 
(Leader of the National Liberal party.) 


As the Roman Catholics are a minor section in 
the German empire, they never can hope to com- 
mand a majority in Parliament. The Center 
party is a product of the ‘‘ Kulturkampf,” of 
Bismarck’s attempt to break the papal influence 
in Germany by laws against the Catholic Church, 
just as the Social Democratic party is a product 
of the Coercion law against socialism. Both these 
parties have flourished under persecution, and 
the remembrance of that fight and persecution 
still holds the democratic and aristocratic ele- 
ments within the Center party together. It is a 
strange group; on constitutional questions it 
votes as a rule with the Left, on economic ques- 
tions with the Right. Again and again the dis- 
solution of this party has been prophesied, but 
the law of inertia exerts its influence over the 
warring elements within its boundaries. 


THE CCNSERVATIVES. 


Finally we come to the Conservatives in Par- 
liament, who are also divided into two sections 
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and together number about 90 members. The 
bulk of these are recruited from the ranks of 
the old Prussian landed aristocracy (Junker- 
thum), and a small remainder, the Independent 
Conservatives, represent the less reactionary 
members of the party. The latter depend upon 
large manufacturers for support, and their best- 
known members are Krupp and Freiherr von 
Stumm. While Krupp takes no prominent part 
in parliamentary life, von Stumm is an energetic 
debater, his specialty being to fight the Social 
Democrats, whom he would willingly hand over 
to destruction by fire and sword. As this gentle- 
man enjoys the personal favor of his sovereign, 
his influence outside Parliament cannot be over- 
looked. 

Count von Kanitz is the most prominent figure 
of the section of extreme Conservatives. He is 
well known through his famous proposal to 
monopolize the grain imports of the country, in 
order to grant a fixed prize to the home pro- 
ducer of 165 marks per ton on rye and 215 
marks on wheat. 

Besides the above, there are several smaller 
parties, such as Poles, Alsace-Lorraine deputies, 
Guelphs, and Antisemitic members. One con- 
sequence of this motley crowd of parties is that 
there never is anything like a permanent majority 
in Parliament, and each question brought before 
the house causes a fresh kaleidoscopic grouping 
ot parties. Nothing like coherent lines of policy 
can be followed under these circumstances, and 
ministers of the crown are in great uncertainty, 
almost in each important case, as to which group 
of parties will support them. 


THE THREE CHANCELLORS. 


Prince Bismarck frequently sought to obtain 
his majorities in Parliament by violent means, 
He threatened and bullied the separate fractions 
into compliance. His successor, Count Caprivi, 
politically as well as personally a gentleman, 
uniting in his person the highest qualities of a 
Prussian officer and official, obtained all his pariia- 
mentary success by his impersonal treatment of 
political questions under consideration. On two 
conspicuous occasions—on the Military Short 
Service bill and on the commercial treaty with 
Russia—he obtained his parliamentary majorities, 
in the teeth of the most determined opposition, 
solely by the innate force of calm argument 
and the tenor of reasonableness in his policy 
generally. 

The present chancellor of the empire, Prince 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfirst, has yet another 
method to attain his ends. He is a decided op- 
ponent of Prince Bismarck’s method of treating 
Parliament with offensive brusqueness ; neither 
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COUNT CAPRIVI. 
(Successor of Bismarck.) 


has he the soldierly straightforwardness of Count 
Caprivi. He adopts a third plan and steers close 
to the wind; in other words, he takes a long 
round to avoid every possible collision. Prince 
Hohenlohe is a clever and experienced statesman 
of seventy-nine, an unbiased nobleman, liberal 
at heart, but not the man to take the initiative. 
Curiously enough, he never addresses the house. 
His parliamentary activity is restricted to the oc- 
casional reading of explanatory notes on behalf 
of the government. This very limited parlia- 
mentary activity of the insignificant, bent little 
gentleman stands out in marked contrast to the 
powerful interference of Prince Bismarck and the 
penetrative argument of Count Caprivi—two 
men whose appearance alone commanded atten- 
tion. Yet it cannot be said that Prince Hohen- 
lohe’s limited parliamentary activity has injured 
his prestige as a statesman, a circumstance show- 
ing how much more important are facts than elo- 
quence, even in Parliament. 
THE SECRETARIES OF STATE. 

The secretaries of state by whom Prince 

Hohenlohe is surrounded are more or less skillful 


men. Five of the six secretaries entered office 
during the last twelve months. The home secre- 


tary, Count von Posadowsky, took the place of 
Herr von Botticher ; Bernhard v. Bilow, secre- 
tary of the Foreign Office and formerly ambassador 
at Rome, took the place of Freiherr von Mar- 
schall, the present ambassador at Constantinople ; 
the naval secretary, Rear Admiral Tirpitz, the 
place of Vice-Admiral Hollmann ; Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Freiherr v. Thielmann, formerly 
ambassador at Washington, the place of Count v. 
Posadowsky ; and von Podbielsky, formerly a 
general of the hussars, the place of Postmaster- 
General von Stephan, lately dead. Of all these 
secretaries of state, two are of special interest to 
foreigners—the head of the Foreign Office and 
of the Admiralty. 


GERMANY AND CHINA. 


Herr von Bilow’s entry into office occurred at 
a moment likely to secure for him a certain 
amount of popularity, owing to the occurrence of 
events in the far east of Asia which led to the 
acquisition of Kaio-Chau by Germany. The Ger- 
man nation shows a strong power of expansion, 
and its rapid industrial development during the 
last twenty-five years has kindled in the popula- 
tion at large the spirit of enterprise beyond the 
seas. The first attempt at a colonial policy in 
Africa may be stigmatized as very nearly a fail. 
ure ; but the last acquisition of territory in China 
meets with the approval of Liberals who always 
were skeptical about our colonial policy in A frica. 

Herr von Bilow characterized our policy in 
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China with the words ‘‘ Live and let live,” in- 


dicating Germany’s intention to throw her politi- 
cal influence into the scale in favor of free com- 
petition for all civilized nations alike in China. 
Germany has no wish to monopolize the trade of 
a small part of the Celestial empire for herself 
alone. Such a policy is sound and avoids all 
possible conflict, with Great Britain in particular. 
It also promises to deal fairly with the interests 
of those countries which, like the United States, 
have not yet fixed themselves on Chinese territory, 
but which nevertheless have considerable com- 
mercial dealings with that empire. 


THE NAVY. 


The question of the increase of the navy, al- 
though not immediately connected with our policy 
in China, has nevertheless an indirect bearing 








REAR ADMIRAL TIRPITZ, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


upon the subject, and for the moment it domi- 


nates our politics in Parliament. The demands 
of the government are by no means exorbitant, 
and the present head of the Admiralty is too well 
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versed in his business to give way to any fantastic 
proposals. His demands are essentially the fol- 
lowing: Seven battleships of the line, two large 
armor-plated cruisers, and seven small cruisers in 
addition to the present navy. These additions 
are to be spread over a period of seven years and 
involve an expenditure of about - 200,000,000 
marks. The demand is not excessive for a coun- 
try like Germany. The main point upon which 
the debate will concentrate itself will be the in- 
crease of battleships which are not to protect our 
commerce on the high seas, but to defend our 
coasts at home and -+to prevent the blockade of 
our ports. There is no doubt now but that the 
government will carry their demands for the navy, 
even were another Parliament elected before the 
question is settled, for in this matter the country 
is on the side of the government. 


THE AGRARIAN QUESTION, 


The legislative life of the present imperial Par- 
liament comes to an end in June next, when it 
will have sat five years. A few months hence we 
shall be in the middle of a general election, when 
the increase of the navy will no doubt be dis- 
cussed, but the agrarian question will produce a 
much greater ferment in men’s minds. This 
question has for a number of years past been at 
the bottom of every other question, and has dom- 
inated the field of home politics in Germany. To 
demonstrate how vital this question is for the in- 
ternal affairs of this nation, I must rapidly survey 
our economic history during the last fifty years. 

In the middle of this century the area of the 
present German empire contained 35,000,000 in- 
habitants ; at the present time it has in round 
numbers 54,000,000. Fifty years ago about 
four-sevenths of the population were engaged in 
agriculture ; nowadays only about one-third is 
thus employed. Formerly 95 per cent. of the 
total amount of food required for the population 
was raised in Germany, and only an insignificant 
fraction was imported. Moreover, the country 
with its forests and mines yielded the raw mate- 
rials used in manufacture. The most flourishing 
branch of German manufactures—the textile in- 
dustry—was in those days dependent upon for- 
eign imports of silk and cotton only ; the raw 
materials for linen and woolen goods were exclu- 
sively drawn from the home market. 

Germany’s total imports and exports in those 
days amounted to 1,500,000,000 marks, whereas 
by the end of the century they will probably 
overstep the sum of 9,000,000,000 marks. The 
imports of 1896 already amounted to 4,558,000,- 
000 marks, the exports of the same year to 
3,753,000,000 marks. Both these sums apply 
exclusively to goods exchanged with Germany, 
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and do not include the imports and exports con- 
veyed through Germany en route for other coun- 
tries. 

The imports of agricultural and forest produce 
amount to 2,000,000,000 marks after the ex- 





FREIHERR VON STUMM. 
. 
(Leader of the Industrial wing of the Conservatives.) 


ports of the same kind of produce have been de- 
ducted. Of the above total about 500,000,000 
marks are to be expended on grain; 200,000,000 
marks on legumes, oil-seed, etc.; about 100,- 
000,000 marks on manure ; from 60,000,000 to 
70,000,000 marks on fruits and wine ; 300,000, - 
000 marks on live-stock and manufactured prod- 
ucts used as animal food ; 400,000,000 marks on 
wool, hides, bristles, hair, animal entrails, ete. ; 
about 120,000,000 marks on fowls and their 
products ; about 200,000,000 marks on forest 
produce. On the other hand, German forestry 
and agriculture together only yield produce to 
the amount of 6,000,000,000 marks. The deficit 
in the supply has to be’met by imports from 
abroad ; these amount at the present moment to 
about one-third of the produce raised at home. 

The deficit between demand and supply in- 
creases, of course, from year to year, as the pop- 
ulation grows at the rate of 750,000 every year. 
On the other hand, agricultural produce cannot 
be largely increased in amount by improvements 
in cultivation in Germany. 

In order to meet the ever-increasing demand 
for agricultural produce, Germany is forced to 
extend her trade with other countries. She is 
compelled by the course of her industrial develop- 
ment to become more and more a manufacturing 
country and to seek markets for her goods in 
every quarter of the globe. 

In 1896 the exports in manufactures alone 


amounted to upward of 2,300,000,000 marks. 
A certain portion of the raw materials of manu- 
facture have to be imported—silk and cotton, for 
instance—because they cannot be produced in 
Germany. Asa result of her whole industrial 
development, Germany is compelled to extend 
her international trade relations ; she must im- 
port food to feed her increasing population and 
export her manufactures. She is vitally inter- 
ested in being free to compete with other nations 
in foreign markets, and as German trade shows a 
spirit of enterprise as great as that of England, 
she must in her own interest be as free from all 
hampering trade restrictions as England is. This 
conviction is gaining ground now among our 
merchants and manufacturers. It has led to the 
conclusion of a number of commercial treaties 
with other nations, some of which are tariff 
treaties, fixing the duties to be levied. on certain 
classes of goods for a number of years ; others are 
treaties with the clause of the most favored nation. 

Count Caprivi has earned imperishable laurels 
by inaugurating a policy of commercial treaties 
in the beginning of the 90s, but against his 
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Home Secretary. 


policy all agrarian parties are uniting with in- 
creasing bitterness in their opposition. The 
agrarian protectionists control the Conservative 
party in Parliament completely; they are strongly 
represented in the Center, or Catholic, party, and 
are not without a considerable following among 
the National Liberals. The Antisemitic party, 
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COUNT KANITZ. 
(A leader of the ‘* Junkers.’’) 


the Poles, and other small parties are all infected 
with the agrarian protectionist ideas. The only 
decided opponents, as well as the only decided 
free-traders* are to be found among the three 
Liberal sections and the Social Democrats. 


A HOPELESS REACTION MOVEMENT. 


The agrarian protectionists not only wish to 
annul the commercial treaties, because these 
hinder them from raising the protective duties 
on agricultural imports (these duties are by no 
means low—for instance, 35 marks per ton on 
rye or wheat), but the extreme members of the 
party advocate the abolition of the gold standard 
and the adoption of a so-called bimetallic—in re- 
ality a silver—standard. The most rabid among 
them oppose the cutting of canals, because 
foreign produce would thus enter Germany on 
cheaper terms. In short, the agrarian protection- 
ists oppose the natural evolution of all economic 
progress. They are the natural allies of all the 
reactionary elements in Germany, the worst 
enemies of material progress: and of political de- 
velopment in consequence. 

I must point out another circumstance de- 
serving attention. The old Prussian feudal aris- 
tocracy (Junkerthum), forming the pith and 
marrow of the agrarian movement, has never 
been well off ; but for the last twenty years they 
have suffered from the competition with the 
whole world, which is felt so keenly in all old 
countries, in the reduction of the rent‘of land. 
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They have sunk deeper and deeper into debt, 
while the standard of material comfort has risen 
throughout all classes in Germany. The ‘‘Junker”’ 
has long since given up the hope of making both 
ends meet by his own industry, and while en- 
deavoring to raise the rent of land by various 
kinds of protective measures, he is really at the 
same time struggling for bread-and-butter and 
upholding a tradition of political supremacy. 

No government can really satisfy these claims, 
and hence each in turn is compelled, sooner or 
later, to oppose the agrarian movement. How- 
ever, considering the strong influence the Prus- 
sian ‘* Junker’’ exerts in the army, in the ranks 
of government officials, and at court, practical 
statesmen deem it advisable to avoid any open 
rupture with the pack of famished wolves. The 
fate of conservative statesmen such as Count 
Caprivi and Freiherr von Marschall, whose po- 
litical conscience compelled them to pursue an 
anti-agrarian policy, is not likely to tempt other 
statesmen to follow an energetic policy in opposi- 
tion to the agrarians. And thus it comes about 
that the imperial government, and still more the 
government of the largest state within the fed- 
eration, Prussia, are both inclined to conceal 
their real convictions as to the impossibility of 
complying with the extreme agrarians’ Gemands. 
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Men in government circles are inclined to dally 
with them and offer them here and there a sop, 
so as to ward off their dangerous enmity, and if 
possible to create a little good-will toward the 
government. 

MIQUEL AND THE ‘‘JUNKERS.”’ 


The most skillful representative of our present 
opportunist policy is Herr von Miquel, Prussian 
Minister of Finance and Vice-President of the 
Prussian Cabinet. He is at the present moment 
the most influential statesman in Germany. As 
may be inferred from the name, French blood 
flows in his veins; his personality is a compound 
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HERR VON MIQUEL, 
Prussian Minister of Finance. 


of the northern Saxon and the southern Gascon. 
Born in the province of Hanover, in modest cir- 
cumstances, he rose to be one of the leaders of 
the National Liberal party, and was for some 
years engaged in the direction of one of our 
largest banks, the Disconto- Kommanditgesellschaft. 
Shortly before becoming a minister of state he 
discharged the duties of the chief magistrate of 
the city of Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 

This statesman of seventy is endowed with a 
sharp intellect and great powers of eloquence, 
coupled with a largeamount of political skepticism 
that so often helps a man to secure small political 
successes and debars him from attaining great 
ones. By numerous small concessions and a 
decorous parliamentary treatment of their fads he 
basks in the full sunlight of agrarian favor. The 
agrarians persuade themselves that Herr von 
Miquel will do more for them than he can—or 
has any intention of doing—but in the meantime 
he keeps them in good humor and prevents them 
from disturbing his spheres of influence. 

But all these skirmishes are only so many 
pauses on the eve of the great political struggle 
which must one day be undertaken with the 
“¢ Junkers,” that old Prussian remnant of feudal- 
ism, economically and politically an anachronism 
in modern society. The fate of the ‘‘ Junker” 
was sealed, notwithstanding any partial successes, 
ever since Germany began her mighty march for- ; 
ward on the lines of industrial progress, Not 
all the dust cast up by our petty party wrangling 
can conceal the magnitude of those wider issues 
which have been really raised by the rapid in- 
dustrial development of the country. 

All our political parties are undergoing a proc- 
ess of change, and it is only a question of time 
when they will make room for larger groups. 
The two most interesting phenomena in the field 
of German politics are the inevitable decay of the 
old Prussian landed aristocracy (Junkerthum) on 
the one hand, and the ascendency of Social 
Democracy on the other. Both these phenomena 
are intimately connected with the evolution of 
Germany as an agricultural country into a modern 
industrial state. Both phenomena are products 
of natural development which certainly are cal- 
culated to bring about political crises, but they 
do not threaten the existence of the German 
empire. The German nation is sound at heart 
and in vigorous health. There is every reason 
for a German to look forward with hopeful trust 
not only to the economic, but also to the political 
development of his country in the future. 


FOREIGN POLICY. 


When Prince Bismarck’s dismissal by Emperor 
Wilhelm II. in 1890 removed what had long 
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DR. LIEBER. 
(Leader of the Center party.) 


been the most prominent figure in the European 
concert, the opinion was entertained in many 


quarters that the states of Germany would suffer 
in consequence in the eyes of other nations. 
Experience has not borne out this opinion, nor 
do Germany’s diplomatic relations with other 


countries afford any cause for uneasinesss. Facts 
prove that her status is determined by the degree 
of potential power she can throw into the scale of 
European deliberations, and that the greater or 
less diplomatic skill of individual statesmen is a 
secondary consideration. 

The relations of the German empire to the 
great military states of Europe are imperfectly 
shown by the grouping of countries known as 
the Triple Alliance and Dual Alliance. The 
Triple Alliance, comprising Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, and Germany at its head, is not really 
inimical to the Dual Alliance between France 
and Russia. However desirable it may be for 
Russia to have a willing ally, capable alike from 
a military as from a financial point of view, she 
cannot possibly wish to entangle herself in a 
war with her western neighbors, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. Russia is preéminently Great 
Britain’s rival in Asia, while the political inter- 
ests of Germany and Russia come nowhere into 
serious collision. To assume that Russia will 
make an enemy of Germany simply to help 
France to regain Alsace-Lorraine would be to 
offer a gratuitous affront to Russian diplomatic 
skill. France will avoid attacking Germany 
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FREIHERR VON THIELMANN, 
, Secretary of the Exchequer. 
single-handed. The experiences of 1870-71 were 
not tempting enough, and in the meantime Ger- 
many’s population has increased by about 12,000, - 
000 since then, while that of France has re- 
mained well-nigh stationary. 

The danger of a rupture of European peace is 
not great at the present moment, nor are any 
serious fears entertained in this direction. Never- 
theless we cannot dream for a moment that our 
armed millions will be even partially disbanded 
or disarmed. With a few exceptions everybody 
in Germany is convinced of the truth of the sen- 
tence, ‘Si pacem, para bellum!” and no 
movement of any weight exists in favor of dis- 
armament. The heavy expenditure on our arm- 
aments is borne asa hard necessity. We know 
full well that it involves our national existence. 
The German army is probably the most highly 
trained, as well as the promptest in action, in 
Europe ; and even although enormous sums are 
required for the support of this army—our mili- 
tary budget for the year 1898-99 exceeds 600, 000, - 
000 marks—Germans console themselves with the 
thought that it is the price of peace, and that 
other nations pay still more for similar objects. 
Does not the pension list of the United States 
show a greater expenditure than our military 
budget ? Leaning on such a terrible weapon as 
the army, every possible government in Germany 
may pursue European diplomacy with some tran- 
quillity of mind. 

For a long time past the sovtheastern corner of 
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Europe has been the volcanic center whence out- 
bursts threatening European peace have come, 
and not a little diplomatic cool-headedness is 
necessary to prevent that ever-smoldering fire 
from assuming dangerous proportions. Prince 
Bismarck once employed the metaphor with 














FREIHERR VON BUOL-BERENBERG, 
President of the Reichstag. 


reference to the Eastern question, the settlement 
of the Balkan Peninsula is not worth the bones of 
a single Pomeranian musketeer in the eyes of 
Germany; and the present foreign secretary, Herr 
von Biilow, lately said in Parliament that Ger- 
many had only undertaken the part of flutist in 
the orchestral performance of Turkish music ; 
should serious discords arise in the European 
concert, then the flutist would lay down his flute 
on the table and leave the concert-room. Of 
course this play of diplomatic fancy must not be 
literally construed. The concert-room is Europe, 
and Germany cannot leave her place vacant. She 
is also too powerful to look calmly on with folded 
arms. 

Besides, Turkey is linked to Germany by many 
economic interests. German capital is largely 
invested in railroads both in Turkey and in Asia 


Minor, under the direction of the Deutsche Bank. 
Among other things, the railroads of Anatolia are 
under the control of the above-mentioned bank. 

Absolute passivity in the Eastern question is 
therefore economically and politically impossible 
for Germany. Nevertheless, of all European 
countries concerned in the matter, Germany is 
least involved, because—as Bismarck once said— 
the German national edifice does not front the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Entanglements with other countries may pro- 
ceed from trade and commercial questions for 
Germany if the agrarians in our midst should 
succeed in their protectionist policy by initiating 
a war of prohibitive duties. But also in this 
matter facts are stronger than infatuated politi- 
cians, and although threats of a tariff war, mostly 
directed against the United States, are not want- 
ing either in Parliament or in the press, they 
find little support in the country. There is no 
reason to believe that any of our leading states- 
men have any inclination toward a commercial 
policy ab irato. 

The more complicated and delicate the eco- 
nomic and political organization of the larger 
European nations becomes, the more will a 
peaceful development of their resources appear to 
them a prime necessity. The countless threads 
woven between nations by economic interests 
lead them irresistibly to the conclusion that the 
violent interruption of intercourse between two 
nations—even by prohibitive duties—is an act 
of consummate folly, and few statesmen are will- 
ing to accept the responsibility of initiating even 
a war of tariffs, let alone a real war. 

In the interesting notes written by Francis 
Ayme, the former French teacher of Emperor 
Wilhelm II., the following remark, made by the 
Prince, then seventeen years of age, is given: 
‘¢Ministers who provoke a war should be forced 
to oppose one another in single battle, and in the 
literal sense of the word stake their lives on the 
issue.”’ I venture to assert that the thought of 
fighting a duel would commend itself more readily 
to any of our present ministers of the crown than 
the thought of the fearful responsibility of bring- 
ing about a war on a European scale, with the 
precision of modern implements of destruction. 
A realization of the appalling devastation which 
must ensue is the greatest guarantee for peace. 

Bern, March 1, 1898. 





DOES COSMOPOLITAN LIFE LEAD TO INTER- 
NATIONAL FRIENDLINESS? 


BY BARON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. 





CANNES—WATER FRONT OF THE OLD TOWN. 


Cosmopolitan 


. he question is important. 
life is no longer an insignificant fact, an 
eccentricity of a few elegant women who, while 
they live in Paris, have their linen washed in 
London or betake themselves periodically from 


Spain or Germany to Biarritz or to Spa. Nowa- 
days the whole aristocracy of Europe leads that 
sort of life. It scales the mountains of Switzer- 
land or of the Tyrol, makes yachting trips to the 
fiords of Norway, shoots grouse in the highlands 
of Scotland, goes to Bayreuth to hear Wagner's 
operas and to Monte Carlo to lose its money; it 
spends Holy Week in Seville and the Carnival in 
Nice, ascends the Nile in a dahabeah, and coasts 
down the frozen slopes of St. Moritz on toboggans 
in winter. And it is not pleasure alone which 
makes them come and go thus; they pass from 
place to place in order to drink the waters here 
or there, to consult a celebrated physician at Am- 
sterdam, or to undergo a surgical operation in 
Munich at the hands of a famous surgeon. Men 
of letters and artists have followed the footsteps 
of the leisured classes and have taken to travel- 
ing. Paul Bourget hastens from Oxford to Corfu, 
and his principal work is a vast monograph on 
the New World. Ibsen and his disciples get 
their plays acted even in Italy, while Gabriel 
d’Annunzio, like his German colleague. Suder- 


mann, requests the French reviews to consecrate 
his success. A magazine in three languages has 
been founded which is published simultaneously 
in Paris, London, and Berlin. The painters, in 
their turn, transport their brushes and colors not 
only for the purpose of bringing home with them 
distant landscapes, but in order to make portraits; 
and while a whole colony of American artists live 
in Paris, Benjamin-Constant and Chartran go off 
to Washington to reproduce the features of beau- 
tiful American women. As for the scientific men 
and journalists, a whole series of congresses draws 
them from their native lands and gives them an 
opportunity to wander all over the civilized world. 
All this is cosmopolitan life, and I am wondering 
whether it creates international friendliness. 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDLINESS A NECESSITY. 


The day is past when nations could with im- 
punity be ignorant of each other because they 
were not capable, so far as relations were con- 
cerned, of doing anything but make war upon 
each other. At the present day war would be so 
criminal, so absurd a thing that even Europe, 
puerilely armed to the very teeth, like a child 
who is playing at soldiers, no longer dares to pro 
voke it. But in place of war a state of things 
has arisen which is based on rivalry, on compe- 
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tition, and which will be pro- 
ductive of happy results for 
humanity only in so far as 
that rivalry shall be amicable 
and that competition shall be 
loyal, Every day incidents 
arise which can very easily be 
smoothed away if they are 
faced ina spirit of knowledge 
and harmony, and which may 
degenerate into interminable 
fatal quarrels if acrimony or 
only ignorance is applied to 
regulating them. 

This is the case with Cuba. 
For my part, I can only de- 
plore the manner in which a 
certain number of Americans 
and many Spaniards regard 
this question, because nothing 
which takes place in the 
United States is indifferent to 
me, and because, on the other 
hand, I think that the work 
of raising the nation undertaken by the present 
government is a very meritorious work. The 
Americans do not understand by what a legitimate 
and respectable bond Cuba is linked to Spain, 
and the Spaniards do not perceive that Cuba is 
linked to the United States by other very real 
bonds which it is impossible not to take into ac- 
count. If France and England knew each other 
a little better, if there did not exist between the 
two peoples ancient and inveterate prejudices, 
how easy it would be to settle the question of the 
Niger, that of Siam, and perhaps even that of 
Egypt. In truth, a friendly internationalism 
ought henceforth to inspire the acts of civilized 
nations toward each other, under penalty of the 
whole world entering upon an era of absolute 
sterility. This has been well understood by the 
founders of societies for arbitration, and this per- 
mits us to hope for the success of their efforts. 
But in this drawing together of the nations, what 
place is held by this cosmopolitanism which is in- 
creasing so rapidly, is multiplying journeys, 
placing the aristocracies of the world in frequent 
contact, and which railroads and the telegraph 
render accessible no longer to persons of leisure 
only, but to business men and actors ? 


7 


THROUGH MY WINDOW. 


It is natural that this problem should occur to 
my mind in a city so thoroughly cosmopolitan as 
this. It does not allow its character to be for- 
gotten fora moment. In its innumerable hotels 
all known languages are spoken, and the registers 
bear the names of all nationalities. I hear simul- 
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taneously on Sunday morning the bell of the 
Roman Catholic church, that of the pretty little 
English chapel erected in the midst of palms in 
memory of the Duke of Albany, son of Queen 
Victoria, and that of the Russian church, of 
whose small gilded dome I catch a glimpse 
athwart the eucalyptus trees. Yonder, on the hill, 
rises the villa where the illustrious Gladstone is 
wont to come every year to enjoy a well-earned 
rest, and not far from there, in a more modest 
dwelling, died two years ago the famous Greek 
Minister Tricoupis, from whom his rival, Del- 
yannis, had just wrested the power. When I 
stroll along the Boulevard de la Croisette I meet 
the carriages of the Grand Duke Michael of Russia 
and of the Duke of Leuchtenberg on their way 
to the golf club; a little further on our prime 
minister, M. Méline, who is taking a week’s rest 
and who is sitting on the very spot where three 
years ago I saw Stanley, still imperfectly recovered 
from the hardships which he had undergone in 
Darkest Africa. A group of fair-haired little 
Americans are playing in the sand not far from 
two swarthy little Italians, and bicycles, horse- 
less carriages, and horses are passing to and fro 
along the water front, bearing women and men 
who certainly are come from the four quarters of 
the earth. Behold, all these persons whom chance 
has brought together have many occasions to talk 
together, to discuss the subjects in which they 
are interested, to make acquaintance with the 
countries from which the others come, and their 
opinions concerning recent events. There are 
many other places in Europe where the same 














meetings are effected, while Monterey and St. 
Augustine render Florida and California branches 
of the Riviera. I take Cannes as a type—Cannes, 
founded by an Englishman, Lord Brougham, and 
which owes to foreigners the greater part of its 
prosperity. 


DAILY HABITS VERSUS BROAD VIEWS. 


The first thing which strikes me is that all 
these people who mingle do not penetrate each 
other. Each one leads in his own home the life 
of his own country, remains the slave of his own 
petty habits. An English company—the same 
one which owns the Hotel Metropole in London 
—has built very near Cannes an enormous hotel 
which is filled with English people. Why do 
they go there instead of to other hotels equally as 
well, or even better, situated ? Because the wall- 
papers, the furniture, the stuffs, and even the 
fenders, all come from London; because they 
gave bacon for breakfast in the morning and toast 
and muffins at afternoon tea; because, in short, 
they provide themselves with the illusion of being 
on the shores of the Mediterranean without hav- 
ing left England. What do the Frenchmen who 
are passing through London seek at the Hotel 
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Savoy unless it is French cooking and French 
servants? To tell the truth, I do not believe that 
this anxiety over things in themselves tolerably 
insignificant possesses the importance which cer- 
tain persons attribute to it; for there is a class of 
travelers who think that one cannot know a coun- 
try unless he adopts its manner of living, even in 
the most minute details. These are the old-fash- 
ioned travelers. They will not feel as though 
they have seen Rome unless during their brief 
stay they have taken their meals in a little osteria 
on the banks of the Tiber, the dirtiest one pos- 
sible, and the point which interests them most in 
the life of the Arabs is that among them boiled 
mutton is eaten with the fingers. I have always 
noticed that travelers of this sort know no more 
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about the countries which they have visited than 
do the former sort. This is because in both cases 
they waste their time and fetter their minds by 
taking into consideration only the frame instead 
of looking at the picture. What connection can 
possibly exist between the fact that the Americans 
drink iced water and eat fried oysters and their 
methods of government and education? Would 
they be any the less good republicans if they ate 
macaroni, and would the Russians change their 
character if they ceased to like caviar? Now, 
I greatly regret that 1am obliged to note the fact 
that the information possessed by many cosmo- 
politans concerning the peoples whom they have 
visited does not exceed that range of ideas. Daily 
habits constitute a slavery from which it is diffi- 
cult to free one’s self. Forain, the Parisian 
caricaturist, who had come to Chicago during the 
World’s Fair, one day complained in my presence 
that the hotel where he was staying was lighted 
with electricity. ‘‘ When I come home at night,” 
he said with comical vexation, ‘‘what would 1 
not give to have the porter hand me my candle- 
stick—my old candlestick with a candle in it!” 
Well, many travelers are like that. They cannot 
get used to the absence of their ‘‘ old candle- 
stick,” and this mere trifle suffices to put them in 
a bad humor and prevents their understanding 
what surrounds them. Thus in every way the 
daily habits constitute an obstacle to true inter- 
nationalism. Whether yours keep you at home 
or those of the people whom you visit interest 
you, amuse you, and rivet your thoughts, in 
either case the effect produced is the same: either 
you learn nothing of what goes on outside or you 
draw from what you see false conclusions, for the 
appearances of the daily life of the citizens are in- 
finitely deceptive as a basis upon which to judge 
the collective life of the nation. 


INTERNATIONAL PREJUDICES TOO STRONG. 


I seek the proof of this and am not long in 
finding it. 1 question a French writer, well 
known beyond sea, where many of his romances 
have been translated and read ; moreover, he is 
very well educated, knows many languages, and 
has often spoken of the English and the Amer- 
icans ina manner which proves that he knows 
what is taking place among them. I ask him if 
he believes in the future of the United States 
and what he thinks of their incessant progress. 
‘¢ Good heavens !”’ he replied. ‘The Americans 
are enjoying only a temporary power, which is 
entirely industrial and commercial ; but that power 
rests on nothing. The family do¢s not exist 
among them. They live in hotels! People who 
live in hotels do not form families, and where 
there are no families there is no nation!” So 
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there you have the American people judged by 
an eminent man, according to data which possess 
no value; for, in the first place, the Americans 
do not live in hotels, and, in the second place, 
it has not been proved that one cannot live in a 
hotel without entirely losing the family spirit. 
It makes no difference that this prejudice is very 
widely spread throughout Europe and not in 
France alone. The idea that family bonds do 
not exist at all in the United States is an idea 
which is to be met with in the conversation of a 
German, as well as in that of a Spaniard. Let 
us now pass on to an Englishman who loves 
France and who often comes hither. He is con- 
vinced that she is profoundly demoralized by the 
bad books which are published here, and that the 
literature here is the faithful reflection of man- 
ners and customs. Nothing could be more inexact. 
It is deplorable and even shameful for my coun- 
try that such books should be published in such 
great numbers, but the persons who read them 
are not in the majority, and if a man is impartial 
he must admit that these books are purchased in 
large quantities by foreigners. Here, again, is a 
Frenchman whom I question concerning Italy. 
He does not believe that anything good can be 
found in Italy. All Itahans are knaves, are 
jealous and cruel. They have a habit of stab- 


bing and a taste for plotting. They are not to be 

trusted ; moreover, they are vain to excess, liars, 

and so forth. He can never finish the enumera- 

tion of their faults, and imagines that in this 

manner he possesses an exact view of the Italian 

nation, to whom he attributes as a whole all the 

defects which he has observed in individuals. 

And I must confess that I have met far too many 
Americans who judged the peoples of Europe in 

exactly this manner. I always wonder how a 
person can judge a nation from an individual— 
from less than that, sometimes, from an incident ; 

and I recall an amusing adventure that happened 

to a French lady who was traveling in Switzer- 

land with her maid. She was desirous that the. 
latter should derive some profit from her travels, 

and therefore, on setting out, she had given: her 
a small blank-book and urged her to write down 

therein daily the names of the places through 

which they should pass and a memorandum of 
what was interesting there. On their return she 
wished to learn her maid’s impressions of travel 

and asked for the blank-book. In it she found 

this solitary reflection, dated from Zurich: ‘+ To- 

day, for the second time, we have had an um- 

brella stolen. The Swiss steal umbrellas by pref- 

erence because there is a great deal of rain in 
their country in winter.” How many educated 
persons exercise no more conscientiousness or care 
in forming their judgments on a nation. 


THE DEFECT OF COSMOPOLITAN CITIES. 


There are cosmopolitan cities of various sorts. 
Chicago, for example, does not resemble Cannes 
in the least. Is it possible to make a comparison 
between that town which is in a fever of work, 
whose dwellings are crowded together, where 
figures and the practical sides of life constantly 
force themselves on the attention of man, and 
that other city made for pleasure, where the 
houses are hidden in beautiful gardens and where 
the art of wasting one’s time agreeably is so uni- 
versally cultivated ? Yet both are cosmopolitan 
cities. At Hull House, the settlement which she 
founded in the poor quarter of Chicago, Miss 
Addams showed me a plan of the immense city 
upon which were indicated in different colors the 
groupings of the various nationalities: there was 
a Slav quarter, a Scandinavian quarter, a Ger- 
man quarter, an Italian quarter, a French Ca- 
nadian quarter. In each quarter a different lan- 
guage was spoken, and more or less hostile senti- 
ments were professed for that of the neighboring 
quarter. Let us suppose that a plan of Cannes 
were to be drawn up on the same basis. You 
would see that the villas are mingled together ; 
this one belongs to an Englishman, that other to 
a German, that one, a little aside, to a Greek. 
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They know each other, they meet at the Cercle 
Nautique or on La Croisette,* and are animated 
by kindly sentiments toward each other. In 
reality. they are as ignorant of each other as are 
the people in Chicago ; their good feeling is as 
commor*as hatred is in that other city; they 
know nothing of each other. This characteristic 
of manners and customs is to be found in all cos- 
mopolitan cities of whatever sort. People are, in 
general, far less advanced in them than in homo- 
geneous cities, and far less desirous of learning. 
Daily contact seems to eliminate all interest in the 
contrast of races. Each person seems to be lost 
in the mass of the city and seems to shut himself 
up within himself and to show on the outside only 
commonplace. We are thus led to conclude that 
cosmopolitan life is not favorable to the develop- 
ment of civilization, and that man is not made 
to live amid those who are not his compatriots. 
He gains by visiting them, by making their ac- 
quaintance ; he loses by living habitually in the 
midst of them. And diplomacy furnishes us with 
another proof of this. Who is there who has not 
noticed that diplomats in general are very super- 
ficially acquainted with the countries to which 
they are accredited, and even make gross mistakes 
as to their merits and their defects ? One curious 
point is this, that the representatives of the United 
States are often among the diplomats those who 
understand best foreign countries. I attribute 
this fact to the circumstance that their stay abroad 
is brief, and also to the circumstance that as they 
are not overburdened with useless labor like their 
colleagues from Europe, they have leisure to go 
and come and make their studies on the spot. 
Study—this is the true secret of international 
friendship ; ignorance maintains prejudices ; 
study aione expels them. 


LEARN AND THEN SEE. 


In order to understand a country it is not 
enough to see it live; its present state must be 
compared with its recent past. A nation is an 
eternal invalid ; there is not one which is not ill, 
which has not some ulcer of a more or less dan- 
gerous nature. But that which it is most im- 
portant of all to know is, what is the course of its 
malady. One must decide whether the disease is 
inclined to increase or whether, on the contrary, 
it is on the way toa cure. Do not hope to know 
this until you yourself have compared yesterday 
and to-day. For this history is indispensable, 
and especially the political history of the present 
century. In my opinion it is almost impossible 
to understand a modern country if one is not ac- 
quainted with its political history for a period of 





* The promenade along the seashore. 
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the past eighty years; and I would like to say 
that it is regrettable that one should visit a coun- 
try before he has made such a study. The Eng- 
lish are sometimes great travelers and sometimes 
very sedentary. I have known some who were 
admirably well acquainted with France, and that 
almost without having seen it, and others who 
had traversed it repeatedly and knew almost 
nothing about it. The former were not always 
intellectually superior to the latter, but they had 
acquired the habit when they read their newspa- 
pers of never passing over anything which con- 
cerned France without pausing, without meditat- 
ing upon it, and especially without finding out 
what the French themselves thought about it. 
This is the proper manner of judging things. 
One cannot understand, for example, the move- 
ment which is about to thrust Norway out of her 
union with Sweden if he does not study this 
movement from its origin and if he knows noth- 
ing of the phases through which it has passed 
since the Swedish-Norwegian kingdom was con- 
stituted. For my part, I have searched the point. 
where J always try to get outside of myself, in a 
way, when I have to judge an international ques- 
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tion. I say to myseif: ‘What would I think 
about Cecil Rhodes if I were an Englishman ? 
What would be my opinion on India if I were a 
Russian? What would I desire in the East if I 
were a Hungarian? What would be my colonial 
ideas if I werea German ?” And | think that in 
our modern world this manner of forming one’s 
judgment is the only one which affords any chance 
of arriving at the truth and consequently of doing 
any good. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN UNION. 


If I may be permitted to allude again to my 
personal experiences, I will confess that I have 
often been vexed with the Americans, in spite of 
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the very profound affection which I cherish for 
them, when I have heard them—not in the East, 
where they know more about it, but in the West 
—speak of France in terms which showed so com- 
plete an ignorance of her present state, such an 
absolute lack of intelligence as to her ambitions 
and her efforts. But getting angry leads to noth- 
ing, not to mention that in my case when it is a 
question of the United States the irritation never 
lasts long. I love that country too passionately. 
Therefore I was anxious to understand the cause 
of this ignorance, and I discovered it without 
difficulty by studying the history of the United 
States. There I found that after the service 
rendered in the beginning France had completely 
lost her interest in the United States, and sent 
them none of her great men, had in nowise aided 
them in their literary or artistic development, 
had often displayed for them an impolitic disdain, 
and had even very stupidly irritated them by her 
proceedings in Mexico and her attitude during 
the war of-secession. On the other hand, I dis- 
covered several wrongs on the part of the Amer- 
icans—of their historians, for example, many of 
whom have aided in disseminating false ideas 
about my country and making statements which 
they would not have been able to prove. What 
is the use of dwelling on the past unless with a 
view to making amends for it? Then it was that 
| set myself the task of bringing together France 
and America in an intellectual reconciliation. 
Progress is rapid. Here are eminent lecturers 
crossing the ocean to speak in the American uni- 
versities, in whose very existence they were hardly 
willing to believe ten years ago! Jam convinced 
that before long I shall have succeeded in getting 
the French to study the history of the United 
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States, as I shall have led the students of the 
principal American universities to study the his- 
tory of modern France. But this result will be 
due to the interchange of ideas, and not to an ex- 
change of persons. The American colony in 
Paris is composed of gentlemen and ladies who 
are very agreeable to meet and whose elegance 
and grace are greatly appreciated by us. Never- 
theless, if they were less numerous the Parisians 
would have fewer false ideas about the United 
States, and I am afraid that the majority of the 
Frenchmen who reside in America have con- 
tributed a great deal toward giving the people 
there a bad idea of France. ) 


MY CONCLUSIONS. 


Therefore my conclusions are very clear. In 
order that cosmopolitan life should beget interna- 
tional friendliness, that life must be intellectual, 
not material. The fact that people live in a for- 
eign country does not banish their prejudices 
against that country, and very often, on the con- 
trary, it gives rise to new ones. And as for the 
society which, by reason of its customary exist- 
ence, gets called cosmopolitan society, it is gen- 
erally not greatly to be recommended. It dis- 
plays many vices, much corruption, and it is not 
even of use to serve as a link between the dif- 
ferent countries. One gains nothing by contact 
with it; it can teach you nothing; it is not good 
for anything. Properly speaking, cosmopolitan- 
ism suits those people who have no country, 
while internationalism should be the state of mind 
of those who love their country above all, who 
seek to draw to it the friendship of foreigners by 
professing for the countries of those foreigners an 
intelligent and enlightened sympathy. 
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BY ALBERT SHAW. 


OSMOPOLITANISM has its various types 
and phases. ‘The best cosmopolitan, un- 
doubtedly, is the man of patriotism who visits 
other countries and studies the life of other 
nations, in order that he may apply the knowl- 
edge of what is best abroad to the improvement 
of conditions at home. ‘The author of the pre- 
ceding article, than whom no more loyal French- 
man can be found, is earnestly serving his own 
nation by studying educational and social prog- 
ress elsewhere. Since M. de Coubertin has 
written frequently for this magazine and is to 
write for it in the future from time to time, our 
readers will naturally like to know something of 
his personality and career. Much of what follows 
is reprinted from the introduction by the present 
writer to M. de Coubertin’s remarkable volume, 
‘«The Evolution of France under the Third 


Republic.” * The fresh interest aroused in French 
politics by the recent Dreyfus-Zola affair lends a 
particular timeliness to M. de Coubertin’s book, 


in which will be found satisfactory answers to 
many questions that intelligent American news- 
paper readers are asking as regards the actual 
nature and strength of existing French institu- 
tions. 

Although still a young man, M. de Cou- 
bertin has acquired a broad point of view 
through wide travel and deep study. He is 
peculiarly qualified, therefore, to interpret the 
institutions of his own country for the benefit of 
Americans or Englishmen. No foreigner could 
have written certain chapters in his book with 
the insight that the author displays. On the 
other hand, no Frenchman not exceptionally 
familiar with the history, politics, and social life 
of America and England could, in the writing of 
a book like this, have rendered a direct service 
to English-speaking readers while primarily ad- 
dressing his own countrymen. ‘The internation- 
al and comparative cast of mind has come to be 
second nature with M. de Coubertin—a thing 
that can be said of very few Frenchmen. In 
that regard he is the De Tocqueville of our day. 
Quite as De Tocqueville, now more than sixty 
years ago, visited the United States and England 
in order to write books which should interr~et 
American democracy and English life vo the 
Frenchmen of the 30s who had just placed 
Louis Philippe on a ‘‘throne surrounded by re- 


* Boston and New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., publishers. 
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publican institutions,” even so M. de Coubertin 
has for many years past been busily studying and 
interpreting to the young men of the Third Re- 
publie certain phases of English and American 
life which he has believed might well be incorpo 
rated into the French scheme of existence. M. 
de Coubertin is a philosophical observer and a 
constructive reformer; and he is one of the 
really notable and remarkable young men of our 
day. 

Our author’s study of the political history of 
his own country during the past quarter century 
would seem to me to show a rare talent for politi- 
cal and institutional history. For the very rea- 
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son that he belongs to the new generation, and 
did not therefore participate in the events that 
followed the catastrophe of 1870, he finds it the 
easier to render even-handed justice to all the 
men and parties that were active at that time. I 
have not read any book which shows with such 
convincing logic as M. de Coubertin’s the relation 
of one movement in French politics to another. 
His characterization of men is remarkably just 
and felicitous. Thiers, MacMahon, Gambetta, 
Jules Ferry, Grévy, De Freycinet, Jules Simon, 
Carnot, Boulanger, Clémenceau—these and many 
others stand out in clear relief, and one feels that 
with a few skillful touches the author has given 
us true and trustworthy portraiture. Further- 
more, his study of constitutional modes and par- 
liamentary methods shows a remarkable power 
of analysis and discrimination. 

Nothing could be better in its way than his 
argument for parliamentary government as tend- 
ing by virtue of its very instability and fickleness 
to give the republic a real security. With min- 
isterial rigidity there might in France be danger 
of revolution; but where it is so easy to make 
and unmake ministries, the popular emotions ex- 
pend themselves harmlessly, and the great mech- 
anism of government goes on undisturbed. M. 
de Coubertin, of course, lays due stress upon the 
value of the permanent organization of govern- 
mental business under chiefs who do not change 
and who owe their loyalty to their bureaus or 
departments and to the country itself, rather 
than to parties or ministries. Our author would 
certainly not be so optimistic and easily satisfied 
as to extol the constant changing of cabinets as 
the ideal arrangement ; for he could not fail to 
admit that better results would be secured from 
a higher degree of ministerial stability. 

One’s confidence, indeed, in M. de Coubertin’s 
competency as historian of the Third Republic in- 
creases from page to page as one notes the evi- 
dences of fairness and sees how calm and. object- 
ive is his discernment. It is so rare.a thing to 
find the sympathetic faculty and the constructive 
imagination conjoined with the trained and 
alert employment of the critical habit of mind. 
It is this combination of gifts—sympathy to in- 
terpret, imagination to unify and correlate, ana- 
lytical insight to make just distinctions, together 
with industry in research, accuracy in detaii, and 
the sense of form, proportion, and style—that has 





given me a high regard for the work of this 
author and a belief that it is entitled to interna- 
tional recognition. 

The Baron Pierre de Coubertin is the scion of 
a family now old in France, where it has been 
domiciled more than four hundred years. It 
came originally from Italy, by favor of Louis 


XI., who conferred honors and titles upon the 
head of the house. The family came to be known 
by the name of Coubertin some time after 1650, 
by virtue of the fact that its principal secgneurde 
was situated at Coubertin, near Versailles, in the 
renowned valley of Chevreuse. The Baron Pierre 
de Coubertin, with whom we have to do, was 
born on January 1, 1863. His life and career 
have thus far been noteworthy chiefly on the 
educational side. He was educated in Paris, 
first at the Jesuits’ day-school in the Rue de 
Marat, known as the Kole Saint Ignace, and 
afterward in the University of Paris, where he 
obtained successively the degrees of bachelor of 
arts, bachelor of sciences, and bachelor of law. 
He also took a post-graduate course in political 
sciencé at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques. 

It was in 1884, when only twenty-one years of 
age, that M. de Coubertin began his visits to 
England, with the prime object of acquainting 
himself intimately with the life of the great pub- 
lic schools—Rugby, Eton, Harrow, and the others 
of thattype. He had become strongly convinced 
that there was an element in English education 
that was sadly lacking in the French schools. 
Obviously and conspicuously, the English train- 
ing in athletics and the English devotion to 
outdoor sports and exercises were almost totally 
unknown in French lyceums and collegiate insti- 
tutes. But Coubertin clearly perceived that some- 
thing even more serious was concerned than the 
mere question of physical culture. He under- 
stood that in the rowing, football, and cricket of 
the English schools, and all their other games, 
contests, and field-day exercises, there was in- 
volved an element of moral discipline and strength 
that supplied in some sense a key to the secret of 
England’s power. Not merely a manliness ex- 
pressed in muscular force and physical bearing 
was developed in the English arena of school 
sports or neighborhood contests and pastimes, but 
also a fine spirit of fair play, a hatred of mean- 
ness, lying, and all forms of deceit, and that 
fundamental kind of honor and integrity of char- 
acter that cause Englishmen to be trusted and re- 
spected, even if not greatly beloved, by all races, 
in all lands. Furthermore, this love of hardy 
games and contests seemed to Coubertin the best 
sort of protection to the young men of our times 
from the temptation to unworthy indulgences that 
tend to undermine personal vigor and thereby to 
diminish the vitality of the nation. 

The drift in France among young men of edu- 
cation was toward softness and over-refinement 
and the vices that are somewhat dangerously akin 
to certain phases of esthetic development.. The 
ideals of youth in England seemed, as compared 
with those of France, to make for the clear eye, 
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the steady hand, the firm will—in short, for self- 
control and the conservation of energy. It was, 
therefore, with no mere boyish fondness for the 
excitement of athletic contest, considered as a 
thing desirable in itself, that M. de Coubertin 
devoted himself to the development of the revival 
of a high type of manhood among French stu- 
dents. Older men than he had perceived, after 
the disastrous war with Germany, that French 
education was lamentably behind the age, and 
that German military superiority was due in large 
part to the high intellectual training to which the 
whole nation had been subjected as a part of a 
far-sighted national policy. The ministers of 
education could improve the school system by 
securing better laws and spending more money. 
But there was also needed the personal devotion 
of men who could, by giving their best effort and 
enthusiasm, work a change in the spirit of student 
life. 

Happily, M. de Coubertin has not been obliged 
to do this work in isolation and without help and 
sympathy ; but he has been the most active spirit 
in it, and has worked with such assiduity, as well 
as tact, intelligence, and fine spirit, that already 
great results are evident. M. de Coubertin was 
not content with any merely casual study of Eng- 
lish school life, nor did he jump at quick conclu- 
sions or attempt to propagate theories of French 
educational reform until he had tested his views 
and impressions by repeated comparative inspec- 
tions of the educational life of the two countries. 
Thus for four years he went back and forth be- 
tween England and France, making two or three 
sojourns a year on the English side of the chan- 
nel. In 1887 he began to publish articles in 
French magazines and journals, dealing with the 
reform of French education and the ré/e that sport 
should play in school life. Some of these, also, 
were interpretative studies of the characteristics 
of contemporary social and educational life in 
England, with particular reference to the schools 
and universities. 

He was ready at length in 1888, at the age of 
twenty-five, to publish his book, «+ L’ Hducation en 
Angleterre,”’ an account of school life in England, 
which, while valuable on any account, was of 
particular use in the advancement df the cause to 
which all his efforts were really devoted. The 
book attracted very favorable attention in France, 
and its success gave the young author and re- 
former prestige enough for the public launching 
of his practical movement, this taking the form 
of a ‘‘committee for the propagation of sports 
and physical exercises in education,” with that 
eminent statesman, scholar, and educational au- 
thority, Jules Simon, as president of the com- 
mittee. : 
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In the following year occurred the Paris Ex- 
position of 1889, with its congresses and its various 
opportunities for the exemplification of progress- 
ive ideas and methods. M. de Coubertin was 
alive to the value of the occasion, and he was in- 
structed by the authorities of the exhibition, in 
connection with the displays and exhibits show- 
ing educational methods in foreign countries, to 
organize an international congress on physical 
education. The congress was not only successful 
in itself, but especially valuable for the influence 
it was able to exert upon French public opinion. 

At this time M. de Coubertin published a book 
on ‘* 1’ Hducation Anglaise en France ;”’ and before 
the exhibition season had ended in the autumn 
he had the satisfaction of receiving a commission 
from the National Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to visit the United States and prepare a re- 
port for the benefit of France upon the organiza- 
tion, work, and life of American colleges. He 
accepted the commission and came promptly to 
this country, and his visit is remembered pleas- 
antly by numerous Americans who met him at 
one institution or another. He visited many 
colleges and universities in New England, in 
New York and the other Middle States, in the 
far South, and in the Mississippi Valley and the 
Northwest, and extended his tour to Canada, 
His observations were embodied in a book pub- 
lished at Paris the following year, entitled ‘« Uni- 
versités Transatlantique.”” He also founded, upon 
his return to Paris, a monthly magazine, the 
Revue Athletique, which he conducted for two or 
three years as the organ particularly of the ath- 
letic interests of French schools and universities. 

Meanwhile all this work for the encourage- 
ment of the athletic spirit in the French institu- 
tions had begun to tell strongly ; and in the season 
of 1891-92 it was possible, under M. de Couber- 
tin’s leadership, to organize what is now the well- 
known Union des Sociétés des Sports Athletiques. 
This central body is a confederation of about two 
hundred French athletic clubs and societies, half 
of which are in the universities and colleges. 
With a view to keeping the French student’s in- 
terest from flagging, M. de Coubertin endeavored 
to make some plans for English and American 
competitions. Thus, in 1892, international foot- 
ball matches were begun between French and 
English teams, Lord Dufferin himself presiding 
over the first one held at Paris. M. de Couber- 
tin also succeeded in securing the recognition of 
the French Union by the Henley Regatta Com- 
mittee and the admission of the French rowing 
crews to the university contests on the Thames. 
Again, in that same season, he secured the visit 
to Paris of a team of American university ath- 
letes, as the result of the efforts of an American 
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committee which he had organized and in which 
his friend Professor Sloane, then of Princeton 
University, was especially active. The practical 
aspects of M. de Coubertin’s work for that sea- 
son of 1892 should be further illustrated by men- 
tion of the seven days’ athletic and intercollegiate 
tournament in and about Paris, participated in 
principally by the athletes of the various French 
universities and schools, under the honorary 
presidency of the Grand Duke Vladimir of 
Russia. 

To crown the work of the year, M. de Couber- 
tin, at the end of November, gave a lecture in 
the amphitheater of the Sorbonne, in which he 
disclosed his plan for the reéstablishment of the 
Olympic games. The enlistment of American 
interest in this ambitious project for a modern 
quadrennial tournament of games and sports that 
should be open to amateurs—particularly those 
of the student class—from all nations was much 
facilitated by M. de Coubertin’s second visit to 
the United States, which occurred in 1893. He 
had the honor to come again with a commission 
from his government, for he had been ap- 
pointed one of the organizing committee of the 
French section at the World’s Fair, while also 
designated by the World’s Fair authorities at 
Chicago as one of the honorary heads of the 
Congress on Higher Education. 

He improved this opportunity to visit the 
Pacific coast, where he inspected the University 
of California at Berkeley, the Leland Stanford 
University, and other institutions. .In each of 
these two California universities, as well as at 
Princeton and in Tulane at New Orleans, M. de 
Coubertin founded a debating prize that will 
make his name familiar to many future genera- 
tions of American students. This prize takes the 
form of an annual medal awarded to the best 
student debater on some subject relating to French 
politics or political history. M. de Coubertin’s 
object in founding these very interesting contests 
in forensics was to promote among the educated 
young men of the United States a better ac- 
quaintance with France through a discussion of 
French politics every year in several universities. 
Before leaving this country in the autumn of 
1893 he had aroused a very general interest, 
especially in the college world, in his plan for the 
Olympic games. 

A little later, in the early weeks of 1894, he 
was actively at work in England holding confer- 
ences and forming his committee for the promo- 
tion of the idea of the quadrennial athletic tourna- 
ment. In June of the year the subject was taken 
up by a great conference or congress held at the 


Sorbonne in Paris, a dozen or more nations being 
represented. King George of the Hellenes sent 
his best wishes, and the eight-day conference, 
with its accompanying /étes and sports in the 
Bois du Bologne, was fairly successful, resulting 
in the formation of an international committee to 
carry the Olympic plan into effect. It was de- 
cided that the first games should be held in 
Greece in 1896, with the further understanding 
by common consent that the competitions of 1900 
would be held at Paris as a feature of the pro- 
posed international exhibition, while somewhat 
more vaguely it was anticipated that the games of 
1904 would be held in the United States. M. de 
Coubertin then betook himself to Athens, with 
the result of forming an enthusiastic Greek com- 
mittee and perfecting plans for the first games, 
with the Crown Prince of Greece as presiding 
officer for the occasion. The games as they ac- 
tually occurred at Athens in 1896 attracted a 
world-wide attention ; and the illustrated articles 
in which they were described in the periodical 
press of every part of the civilized world would 
fill a number of volumes. 

Meanwhile M. de Coubertin had been married 
to Mademoiselle de Rothan, daughter of the late 
M. de Rothan, who was a distinguished ambassador 
and well-known author. In the past two years 
his pen has been unusually busy; for, besides the 
present work on France under the Third Repub- 
lic, he has completed a volume on his recent 
travels, entitled ‘‘ Souvenirs d’ Amérique et de 
Grece.”’ Furthermore, he has contributed a num- 
ber of important articles to the leading French 
journals and reviews, besides his valuable papers 
written for this Review, and still other literary 
work. As illustrating M.de Coubertin’s thorough- 
ness as a student and worker, I may be per- 
mitted to remark that at my suggestion he has 
written some of his articles in English. To have 
acquired English after attaining manhood and to 
be able not merely to read and speak the lan- 
guage, but to write it for publication with full 
command of vocabulary and with an excellent 
use of idioms, is an unusual thing, particularly 
fora Frenchman. M. de Coubertin’s mastery of 
English is simply an indication of his earnestness 
and persistence in all things to which he may 
have set his hand. 

M. de Coubertin has been appointed to im- 
portant positions in the creation and manage- 
ment of the great French Exposition of the year 
1900, and will have charge of certain educational 
and athletic exhibits. He is to make another 
visit to the United States in the early future, in 
promotion of his departments of the exposition. 

















THE GOLDEN HEART OF THE SIERRA MADRE. 


BY H. D. 











ON THE GUAYNOPA TRAIL—ASCENDING CANDELARIA. 


BD hoary: is something intensely fascinating in 

the idea of digging in the earth for buried 
wealth; there is something amusing in the sight 
of strong men taking infinite chances, undergo- 
ing innumerable hardships, in a wild scramble 
for a few little yellow specks. But when has the 
time been that men would not follow a rainbow 
promise or spend their possessions in trying to 
find the starting-point of traditions of hidden 
treasure ? 

Ever since Cortés and his legions cut through 
the continent Sierra Madre has signified wealth. 
‘Mountains of gold and silver and precious 
stones, gleaming in the eternal sunshine,” wrote 
the Spanish chroniclers. The Spaniards worked 
mines for centuries in these mountains; the: 
Mexicans—that is, the natives—worked them 
after the liberation; the Apaches killed the na- 
tives then and the mines were lost. 

It needed Yankees to bring apple-corers into 
the hills and examine the core. It needed modern 
workers with modern methods to compel the little 
men of the mountain to bring their sacks of gold 
out of hiding. The last three years have seen 
such an upturning as this section of Mexico has 
never known. The Yaquis and Temochics have 
been subdued and pacified; a railroad has been 
built from El Paso, Texas, into the south country; 
wagon roads traverse the mountains and flourish- 
ing settlements lie where Apaches have been wont 
to hold their awful orgies. Twenty miles from 
town—only twenty miles beyond civilization— 
lies the heart of gold. 

Men are going in by the score; hundreds more 


SLATER. 


are waiting for some information a little more 
accurate and trustworthy than the irresponsible 
tales of Indians and scouts. Much might be 
written about the romances of lost mines, the 
traditions of dreadful massacres and buried bul- 
lion, the Indian tales of pot-holes in deep canyons 
where golden eggs accumulate faster than they 
can be carried away. But this article is written 
in a practical way for practical men, and is the 
result of actual experience supplemented by ob- 
servation. 


WHAT IS THE ‘‘ YAQUI COUNTRY ?”’ 


Men have gone to Guaymas, on the Californian 
gulf, and have traveled 190 miles inland. They 
have seen the Yaquis, but have found: no gold. 
An old prospector went to Hermosillo, in Sonora; 
he returned disgusted and. penniless, cursing the 
lying stories of unlimited gold and decrying the 
whole country. He had -been within 200 miles 
of the gold country, perhaps. Scores of men 
have been, they say, ‘‘all through the Yaqui 
country,” and they ‘‘ know it likea book.”’ They 
have not exhausted the country shown on this 
map. 
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IN THE PINE WOODS NEAR GUAYNOPA. 


The Chico and Paphigochic rivers unite to form 
the Rio de Aros (the word means bends, or hooks); 
where the Bavispe and the Aros come together 
the river breaks out of the highest Sierras and 
becomes the Rio Yaqui. The Yaqui flows south- 
westward into the Gulf of California. Casas 
Grandes is 150 miles by railroad from El Paso, 
Texas. Pacheco, Corrales, Garcia, and Chuichupa 
are Mormon settlements connected with Casas 
Grandes by a good wagon road. Chuichupa is 90 
miles from Casas Grandes. A half day’s easy 
march from Chuichupa is Candelaria peak (8,915 
feet high); from it one can overlook the country 
for forty miles around. The view is magnificent; 
the photographs give but a poor impression of 
the remarkable roughness and rugged beauty of 
the Devil’s Caldron, as the region has _ been fitly 
named. ‘The Guaynopita trail descends from an 
elevation of 8,915 feet on Candelaria peak to one 
of 3,575 feet at the bed of the Rio Aros—more 
than one mile straight down in a distance of eight 
or ten. The contorted and twisted rock masses, 
the ridges, canyons, and peaks rising and falling 
in confusion remind one of an angry sea arrested 
and turned to stone as it dashed madly against 
the granite walls which had stood since the cre- 
ation of the world. 

The ‘‘ Yaqui mineral district ’’ extends from 
Chuichupa west and south indefinitely. The old 
Guaynopa trail leads over Candelaria peak to 
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Guaynopa and thence to Nacori. From Guay- 
nopa it is easy to reach any part of the mining 
region over well-marked trails—easy, that is, as 
the roughness of the country will permit. ‘An- 
other good way into the country, if one wishes 
to go south of Dolores, is by way of San Miguel 
and Babicora. The least-known parts of the ter- 
ritory lie between Guaynopa and Nacori ahd west 
of the great hook of the Aros. 


THE ROCK FORMATIONS AND METALLIC ORES. 


The country rock of the mineral region is lime- 
stone. But most of this portion of the Sierra 
Madre is blanketed with a capping of eruptive 
rocks thousands of feet thick. Probably one 
hundred different varieties of these rocks may be 
found here. A few miles west of Candelaria, 
however, the limestone crops out, and a little 
farther on the formation seems to resolve into a 
series of parallel belts, not continuous or regular, 
but coursing generally with the continental divide 
and extending indefinitely north and south. These 
belts are mainly composed of lime rock, inter- 
sected by numerous dikes and blow-outs of erup- 
tive rocks and veins of quartzite ayd crystalline 
calcite. The formation may often be traced for 
miles across country. The strata of the lime are 
twisted and overlapped in every conceivable way. 

The exposed limestones are frequently impreg- 
nated with ores of silver, copper, and lead. Much 
of the silver ore is very rich, assays showing 400 
to 700 ounces of silver being not unusual, while 
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THE GOLDEN HEART OF THE SIERRA MADRE. 


some recent discoveries give 8,000 to 13,000 

ounces upon assayer’s test. Some of the richest 

silver ores also carry the greatest proportion of 

gold. Nearly all the paying silver-copper ore 

found contains enough gold to pay for working. 
GOLD. 


Gold occurs throughout the region south and 
west of Candelaria, in quartz and calcite veins 








IN THE HEART OF THE SIERRA MADRE, 


(The Rio Aros lies eight hundred feet below. The ridges 
are three thousand feet above the river.) 
traversing limestone, in iron oxides, and some- 
times in eruptive rocks. It is generally supposed 
that this region is the very heart of the country, 
the source of the gold in the Yaqui and its tribu- 
taries. Many miners have come to the con- 
clusion that the so-called ‘‘ mother lead” lies in 
the Devil's Backbone, or in other words that 
‘‘the best fishing is on the other side of the 
creek.” Hitherto that particular ridge has been 
thought most dangerous to prospect. It is true 
that it is terribly wild and rough, but so far as 
Apaches or renegades are concerned, the chance 
of molestation is probably small. The richest 
free-milling gold ore so far found is a dark red 
ferruginous rock, filled with specks of gold easily 
visible to the unaided eye. There is a deposit of 
this class of ore near Dolores and another not far 

from Huisopa. 

_The placers of this region are of unknown ex- 
tent. They are known to exist in many of the 
tributaries of the Rio Aros from Guaynopa west 
and south, in the Aros itself, in the Yaqui, and 
in streams flowing into the Yaqui west of Sa- 
huaripa. Most of the gold in the placers so far 
discovered is in the form of flakes or fine flour. 
Naturally simple panning is not in every case re- 
munerative. Nuggets of considerable size have 
been displayed at various times by Indians and 
Mexicans, and stories of rich deposits of gold in 








THE BEAUTIFUL BURKRO, 
(Men are desirable ; the burro indispensable.) 


that form will not down. Americans have not yet 
found many large lumps. ~The Grand Caiion, 
shown on the map west of Guaynopa, has for 
years been thought to contain unlimited wealth, 
and while many have essayed to reach the bed of 
the canyon, no whive man has so far succeeded. 
If a party of white men, feeling no fear of 
Apaches or renegades, should determine to. de- 
scend into that abyss and take the chances, it 
might result in a rich discovery. No guide should 
be employed. Most of them know nothing ; if 
they know they will intentionally mislead. It is 
not hard to find the canyon ; the thing to dothen 
is to get into it and make a thorough exploration. 

So crude have been the methods of most of 
those who have tried their luck in this region 
that the finely divided gold which constitutes 
most of the deposit has been allowed to run to 
waste. There is apparently plenty of gold, in 
placers and in ledges, but it must be won by 
modern methods and modern men. 








NEAR THE HEAD OF THE AROS. 
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HOW TO GO. 


There is little to fear at this day from savage 
Indians. The Yaquis and Temochics are peace- 
able ; the Apaches are dispersed. In the district 
above described there are few settlements of any 
sort, and men are seldom encountered. A lion 
or a bear sometimes crosses the trail. From 
Chuichupa southward two men may travel to- 
gether with little chance of being molested. 
There is always danger of accident or sickness, 
however, and two is rather a small party for the 
best work. Toward the westward the country 
is particularly wild and dangerous, and for a long 
time it has been the reputed hiding-place of a 
band of desperate renegades. Nothing is cer- 
tainly known as to this, but fear has held fact 
at bay, so that the country is almost unknown. 

The way to go through this country is afoot, 
packing burros. These absurd little beasts can 
do more work and last longer with less care and 








ON THE ROAD TO THE YAQUI COUNTRY. 


feed than either a horse or a mule. The trails 
are often difficult and dangerous, but the little 
animals are generally sure-footed, and even if one 
falls several hundred feet over a ledge it is likely 
to hurt the pack more than it does the burro. 
However, it is well to provide a few extra burros 
at the start. A party with burros leaving Casas 
Grandes can camp on the Rio Aros at the end of 
a week and at Huisopa the second week. 
Through nearly 711 the region west of the Santa 
Maria River there is game unlimited. There is 
no better hunting-ground to be found anywhere 
than along the Piedras Verdes River, where deer 
may be seen in bunches, lion tracks may be 
counted by the hundreds, and bears and wild 
turkeys are often brought to earth. Game is 
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plenty as far as Chuichupa and again beyond the 
Aros. There is fish in the rivers of the west slope. 

The mineral country may be entered at any 
time of the year; the best time is at the end of 





PROSPECTORS ON CANDELARIA, 
(Going in to Chuichupa for supplies.) 


the rainy season, about September 15. From 
that time untii January the feed is abundant, and 
water may be found anywhere in the mountains. 
In the spring the feed is dry and poor and stock 
must be fed on corn. Atall times there is enough 
water for camping purposes. In the winter the 
nights are often very cold, owing to the high alti- 
tude. The days as a rule are warm and sunny, 
and the climate is healthful and generally pleasant. 
The outfit necessary for two men three months 
would include : 

Flour, 160 pounds ; corn meal, 10 pounds ; side bacon, 
100 to 200 pounds; dried fruit, 10 pounds; salt, 5 pounds; 
baking powder, 3 pounds; pepper, 4 pound ; sugar, 10 
pounds; coffee, 10 pounds; two gold pans; two prospect- 
or’s picks; one good pick, shovel, and axe; plates, cups, 
knives, forks, and spoons, three of each ; bread pan; 
Dutch oven ; frying pan ; coffee pot ; large saucepan or 
camp kettle: water bucket ; canteens ; soap ; matches ; 
tobacco; whisky ; quinine ; arnica; vaseline; Jamaica 
ginger; bandages; absorbent cotton ; mercury; simple 
chemicals for tests; burros enough so there will not be 
more than one hundred pounds apiece; pack saddles: 
plenty of rope; extra cinches ; rifle, revolver, knife, one 
each apiece; cartridges; bedding; wagon sheets; plenty 
of canvas and burlap sacks; extra shoes. 

This outfit for two men three months would 
require perhaps from $125 to $140 in gold. 

The Sierra Madre is without question rich in 
the precious metals. There is room for thousands 
of Americans in the ‘‘ Yaqui country,’ and de- 
velopment is sure to come. If it is not a Klon- 
dike in richness, neither has it Klondike’s climate. 

















THE REFERENDUM AND THE SWISS RAILROADS. 


BY J. R. MACDONALD.* 


Q)* Sunday, February 20, 1898, the people 

of Switzerland were called upon to decide 
whether they would become the owners of their 
railroads or whether these should remain in the 
hands of private companies. Throughout each can- 
ton voting papers were distributed with this ques- 
tion upon them: ‘+ Will you accept the Federal 
Law of October 15, 1897, for the Purchase and 
Administration of Railways by the Federation and 
for the Organization of Swiss Federal Railways ?” 
Opposite, as in our own ballot papers, was a space 
for the answer, ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No,” and the addi- 
tion of any other word would invalidate the vote ; 
copies of the law were also distributed among 
the voters. The large majority answered in the 
affirmative, 384,148 voting for the bill, and less 
than half that number, only 177,130, against it. 
As the result, the principal lines in Switzerland 
will in five years be the property of the nation. 
This is a very different result from that of a ref- 
erendum which was held on the same question, 
but with reference to the lines of one railroad 
company only, six years ago, December 6, 1891, 
when 289,406 voted against and only 130,729 in 
favor of the acquisition of the Central Railway 
by the Federation. It has been a long business 
on the part of the advocates of state railroads in 
Switzerland to educate the people up to their 
views. ‘The question is one of special importance 
to the whole country, for by its geographical 
position, far away from any sea front, with in- 
tercommunication between one part and another 
hampered by chains of mountains, it owes its 
commercial development to its railroad engineers, 
who have made it the highway of nations, and 
also the holiday ground for the wealthy of all 
countries. The lover of nature may give a shud- 
der as he sees the black line creeping along the 
magnificent gorge, and even desecrating the 
regions of perpetual snow, but to those who live 
among the heights it means possibilities of devel- 
opment formerly unattainable, and to take it 
away would be to take away their livelihood. 
But the same physical features which make rail- 





* My. Macdonald, who writes this account of the popular 
vote in Switzerland in favor of the nationalization of the 
railroads, is a correspondent of the New Age, a weekly paper, 
edited by Mr. A. E. Fletcher, in London.: Mr. Macdonald has 
recently contributed to that paper a very interestin series 
of letters from the United States, descriptive of political, 
social, and economic conditions. We republish the present 
article with acknowledgments to the New Age.—THE EDITOR. 


roads specially important to the country make 
them also specially difficult to build and to 
finance, and hence the question of their public con- 
trol, though it has been so much agitated, has 
been shirked until the present time. 


*TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 


The idea was first put prominently forward in 
the debates on the Constitution or 1848. It was 
then declared that Article 23, providing that the 
Confederation may carry on at its own expense 
or may subsidize public works, and giving it to 
this end the right of expropriation with indem- 
nity, has special reference to railroads, and it has 
been impossible since then for private companies 
to maintain in opposition to this their claims to 
undisturbed possession. It was even proposed 
at that time that the state should open up its own 
railroads. Our engineer Stephenson was con- 
sulted as to the practicability of such an enter- 
prise, and declared that it would be impossible, 
owing to the difficulty of construction, to estimate 
the expense beforehand; but he and other experts 
seem to have been strong in their condemnation 
of the extortions practiced by private companies 
elsewhere. The Federal Council and a commit- 
tee of the National Council declared themselves 
in favor of state enterprise, the latter closing its 
report on the subject in May, 1852, with this 
stirring injunction : ‘‘ Declare resolutely that the 
Swiss railroads shall be a national work, an indis- 
soluble bond between our different populations, 
a fresh undertaking of a democracy full of life, 
an imposing monument of our new Constitution.” 
But the Federal Assembly could not face the 
risks of such a great undertaking; they would not 
even take partial liability and partial authority in 
the schemes of private companies, but put all re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of the cantonal gov- 
ernments, reserving to themselves only the right 
of refusing sanction to plans which threatened 
danger from a military point of view. 


THE RAILROADS AND THE LAW. 


Under the cantonal authority difficulties soon 
became manifest; the development of railroads 
soon proved to be an affair of much more than 
local importance; international questions entered 
in and caused complications; cantonal jealousies 
made it easy for the private companies to dictate 
their own terms; and then again when these went 
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too far and became too dictatorial the cantons re- 
fused even their reasonable requests, so that the 
companies appealed for protection against them. 
At last the #ederal Government stepped in, and 
in 1872 took back power into its own hands by 
the Federal law of 1872, which remains in force 
to the present day. By this act it provided for 
the enforcement of any breach of contract against 
the companies for the regular administration of 
postal, telegraph, and military communication, 
and for the exercise of its authority in various 
other directions. The Federal Council (who cor- 
respond to a certain extent to our Cabinet) in 
their report at the time remained faithful to their 
old ambition for state control which they had 
cherished from the beginning. and declared that 
if the companies failed to give satisfaction the 
next law should provide for their supersession by 
the state. Since then many subsidiary laws have 
been passed, dealing with the railroad companies, 
such, for instance, as that of 1890, limiting the 
hours of work of their employees. 


FIRST ATTEMPTS AT NATIONALIZATION. 


Meanwhile the companies themselves had been 
gradually opening up the country amid all the 
ups and downs of fortune of which the state had 
fought shy. By the end of 1894 they had alto- 
gether lines to the extent of 3,544 kilometers, a 
capital of 1,182,258,354 francs, and had suf- 
fered losses amounting to 94,941,532 francs. 
Many of the companies which started independ- 
ently had amalgamated; while small local lines such 
as those objectionable funiculars up the moun- 
tain sides remained unabsorbed. Great engi- 
neering feats had been accomplished which were 
the wonder of the whole world, but they had en- 
tailed, as was foreseen, great risks, and the suf- 
fering and loss caused by failures and panics had 
been more severe in the case of private com- 
panies than they would have been if borne by the 
state. The extreme anxiety to make money had 
also blinded the companies to the interests of the 
people and had caused unnecessary waste and in- 
convenience. These things were noted by the 
watchful Federal Council, and in 1883 they tried 
to make use of the power which fell to them in 
that year to give notice that in 1888 the com- 
panies would be bought up by the state. But 
the financial basis of this arrangement was found 
to be unsound; the twenty-five years’ purchase 
which the state was bound to pay amounted in 
the case of each company except one to more than 
its first value ; and it was therefore decided that 
instead of taking over the property of the com- 
panies a law should be passed forcing them to 
keep their accounts in such a way as to form a 
fair basis for future purchase. Not discouraged 


by this failure, the Federal Council in 1887 put’ 
forward another attempt. It proposed to take 
over the lines of the Northeastern Company by 
friendly agreement, but received such cold sup- 
port from the Chambers that it was obliged to 
break off negotiations. In 1890 the Federal As- 
sembly took a step in advance by using powers 
which the Federal Council had legalized in 1857 
and buying up so many shares in the Jura-Sim- 
plon Railway that they became entitled to a con- 
siderable voice in its management. At the same 
time they paved the way for the great move which 
they have now taken, and which has now been 
ratified by the people; for they made stipula- 
tions that the Confederation should have the right 
to buy up all the lines in May, 1903. This op- 
portunity the Federal Council was determined 
not to let slip; five years’ notice was required 
for the purchase, and this accordingly falls due 


‘in the spring of this year in the case of five of 


the large companies, the St. Gothard being pur- 
chasable two years later. Meanwhile they made, as 
we have already seen, still another attempt in 1891, 
when they proposed to buy up the Central Railway 
Company, and were defeated at the referendum. 


THE COUNCIL’S ARGUMENTS. 


On March 25 of last year the Federai Council 
sent a ‘‘message”’ to the Federal Assembly lay- 
ing before them the proposed law, which, with a 
few alterations, was circulated among the people 
before the vote, with details as to its financial 
issues, etc., and giving the history of the devel- 
opment of railroads in Switzerland and of former 
attempts at nationalization. They also devote a 
considerable space to arguments in favor of state 
control, among which we see all those which are 
so often urged among us, but with far less per- 
sistency and publicity. First and foremost, they 
put the argument that while a private company 
acts primarily in the interests of its shareholders, 
the state’s first object is the convenience of the 
public. They lay down most stringently that 
after paying the interest on the capital borrowed 
for the purchase, all profits shall go, not into the 
state funds, but into the improvement of the 
service, by increasing its efficiency and lowering 
the fares. They then show very clearly and prac-: 
tically the advantages to be gained by— 

1. Unity of administration, involving saving 
of labor, simplification of bookkeeping, less ex- 
pense in providing railroad plant, greater security 
of traffic. They lay down the principle of a 
‘‘living wage”’ for their employees, and promise 
to carry out more fully than the companies have 
done the provisions as to limitation of hours and 
the arrangements for pensions and sick benefit 
which already exist. 
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2. The cheapening of transit, both for passen- 
gers and goods. 

3. The establishing of a sinking fund for the 
redemption of the original capital. 

4, Finally, the freedom from foreign influence 
which may creep in with foreign shareholders, 
and the entire distinctness of the railroad funds 
from those of the state, so that they may be de- 
voted to improvement of the service. 


STATE MANAGEMENT. 


The financial basis of the arrangement had been 
settled in the former charters given to the com- 
panies as amended in 1883; the sum to be paid 
by the state is to be twenty-five times the average 
profits for the past ten years. The boards which 
shall have the management of the business under 
the state are to be constituted with a view both 
to continuity of action and also ample repre- 
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sentation both of federal and cantonal inter- 
ests. It is only the six largest companies which 
are to be taken over at first; the smaller ones 
can be safely left to local management for the 
present. 

The plan thus carefully drawn up and explained 
by the Federal Council was under discussion in 
the Chambers for several months last year. On 
October 15 it was finally accepted by them, and 
then followed the final agitation to bring the 
merits of the scheme before the people at large, 
which, as we know, has just now come to an over- 
whelmingly successful issue. We shall all watch 
with interest the further working of this measure 
which has been so long fought over, so often de- 
layed, and which is of importance not only to the 
country which has adopted it, but to others to 
whom its success or failure will be a practical 


_ object-lesson. 





BACCHYLIDES, THE RISEN 


BARD. 


BY J. IRVING MANATT. 


| tg this dispensation of things as they are, it is 

something of an anachronism for a poet to 
be born. But for one to shake off the mold of 
twenty-four centuries and rise from the dead is a 
flaunting miracle. 

Bacchylides was born in Keos toward the end 
of the sixth century before Christ; he was born 
again in Egypt the other day, to irradiate as a 
new-kindled star the dying years of the nine- 
teenth century after Christ. As a youth, from 
the heights of his native Ioulis he may have 
watched the Persian galleys steering for Marathon; 
in his early manhood, when he had already tried 
conclusions with Pindar in the song-tourneys at- 
tendant on the games of Greece, he must have 
seen the fleet of Xerxes flying from Salamis. 
And now he wakes up in Egypt to find the realm 
of Amasis an appanage of England, and his own 
fatherland, that then beat back the myriads of 
the Mede, given over to the tender mercies of the 
Turk. The New Zealander on London Bridge 
two thousand years from now can hardly have 
greater surprises in store. 

We may well pause a moment in the mad rush 
for gold and the nobler stress of our own grave 
issues to take note of this strange return and 
give ear to this far-borne voice. To those among 
us who yet believe that the past has lessons for 
us—who hold our birthright dearer than any 


mess of pottage—that voice is doubly welcome. 
Beyond its own essential sweetness, it breathes 
hope and strength. It is one more guarantee of 
stanch allies—even the stars in their courses— 
in our fight for the ideal. Indeed, whenever the 
heathen rage and the Philistines beset us with 
uncommon fury, the very graves open to be our 
armories. When Homer lay hacked and mangled 
uncer the cleaver of a critical and denying 
age, Schliemann came with the heart of a 
child and the vision of a poet and laid bare to 
all men’s eyes the real world of Homeric song. 
Out of mist and myth Troy rose again a strong- 
fenced city, proof against fire and sword and all-de- 
vouring time, and Mycene with her royal tombs 
still rich in gold. With the walls and towers, the 
palaces and tomos, the arms and jewels, the tools 
and art of the Heroic Age in full evidence, we 
must now recognize in Homer the most objective 
of poets, if not indeed the veritable father of his- 
tory. One or many, it matters not: ‘ Iliad” and 
‘« Odyssey ” stand out living and coherent tran- 
scripts of a world too real to be gainsaid. 

It is but one instance of the new light break- 
ing forth out of the old Greek world on the 
written word it has left us. But it is out of 
Egypt that the written word itself is coming 
back. A few years ago in my house in Lyceum 
Street in Athens—possibly on the very spot where. 
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the Stagirite taught and wrote—it was my felicity 
to read Aristotle’s ‘‘ Athenian Constitution,” a 
work which no human eye had seen for twelve 
(it may be eighteen) centuries until an Egyptian 
tomb gave it up in 1890. Its reappearance was 
then hailed as ‘+ the most striking event in the his- 
tory of classical literature ” since the Renaissance. 
But it was neither the first nor the last event of 
its kind. We had already recovered in the same 
way the speeches of Hypereides, ‘‘ the Sheridan 
of ancient Athens,” and we have since got back 
Herondas and a precious fragment of Menander 
—to say nothing of new bits or new texts of 
classical writers already in our possession. 

But from the point of view of pure literature, 
none of these recoveries is to be compared for a 
moment with the last. In Bacchylides we wel- 
come back one of the sweetest of old Greek 
singers. So he was rated by the ancients—notably 


by that Maecenas of the fifth century, Hiero of 


Syracuse, who preferred him even to Pindar ; 
and he appears to have held his place as a popular 
favorite for a thousand years. Then he vanishes 
out of the world’s ken—all of him but a hun- 
dred-odd lines that had drifted down to us in 
the wreck of ancient literature—until recently 
another Egyptian tomb was rifled and the most 
precious of its plunder found its way to the 
British Museum. It was a torn papyrus roll, 
some 15 feet in aggregate length, with 39 columns 
containing 20 measurably complete poems which 
range from 14 te 200 lines in extent. The roll 
was written about the middle of the first century 
B.c.—possibly before the burning of the great 
Alexandrian library in B.c. 48—but was not con- 
signed to its long repose before the end of the cen- 
tury following. It was an easy matter to identify 
the author, for 24 out of the 107 lines of Bacchy- 
lides already known to us are found again in the 
papyrus. These poems are now before us in an 
admirable editio princeps prepared by Mr. F. G. 
Kenyon—who had already edited the new-found 
texts of Aristotle, Herondas, and Hypereides— 
and published by the British Museum. 

To all who concern themselves directly with 
classical literature this new book, which has waited 
twenty-four centuries for a publisher, must for 
the present overshadow all other new books. But 
has it any message for a wider public? It is in 
the conviction that these old songs appeal to man 
as man, in every age and clime the same, that 
they are here considered. And there has hardly 
been an age between the old fifth and the new 
nineteenth century more responsive than our own 
to the dominant note of Bacchylides. For he is, 
first of all, the laureate of manly sport. Not of 
a mere muscular athleticism, but of that old 
Greek discipline which wrought at once on brawn 





and brain and which made Olympia a training 
school in patriotism and religion as well as a 
nursery of art andsong. Of the twenty odes now 
recovered, fourteen celebrate victories in the na- 
tional games. Readers of Pindar need not be 
reminded that the epinician ode took a wide and 
high range, often comparable to the sweep of our 
great secular commemoration odes. The imme- 
diate event of asuccessful sprinter or a sweep- 
stakes steed or a winning four-horse chariot 
afforded the poet a text; but the text opened 
upon all that was inspiring in Hellenic story. 

Let us look for a moment at Bacchylides’ per- 
formance in this kind. Four of the odes, and 
these among the shortest and simplest, com- 
memorate athletes from his own sunny isle of 
Keos ; one only, an Athenian whose name is lost, 
but whose glory as an all-round winner on eight 
fields of sport, is here embalmed forever ; while 
three are addressed to Hiero of Syracuse, who 
appears to have prized a triumph at Olympia 
hardly less than his everthrow of the Etruscans 
at Cume and to have held the society of poets as 
dear as either. Thus we find at his court 
Aischylus and Simonides, the great laureates of 
war, as well as Bacchylides and Pindar, rival 
singers of the victories of peace. Could we trans- 
port ourselves back to that brilliant court in the 
fourth year after Salamis (476 B.c.), we should 
witness a noble Sdngerfest. At Olympia Hiero’s 
race-horse Pherenikos (Victor), after two pre- 
vious successes at Delphi, has just broken the 
record again ; and Syracuse is en féte. We do 
not know about the fireworks and parade, but 
the immortal part of the occasion survives. For 
it Pindar composed his splendid first Olympian, 
a lyric we have always known: for it, too, 
Bacchylides composed a noble ode (the fifth in 
Kenyon’s arrangement) of two hundred lines 
which is now restored to us in its integrity. And 
so we may listen for the first time in fourteen 
centuries at least to these great voices as they are 
raised in friendly emulation. We hear the 
measures of the Theban rising and swelling like 
organ notes as he proclaims the unmatched 
glories of Olympia, salutes but briefly the royal 
patron and the winning horse, and then launches 
out on the tale of Pelops and that first Olympian 
chariot race that won him a kingdom and a bride 
as well as the glory of founder of the games, 
The glorious strain is ended with a prayer: 
‘¢May it be thine to walk loftily all thy life and 
mine to be the friend of winners in the games, 
winning honor for my art among Hellenes every. 


‘ where.”’ 


And then another choir advances into the great 
hall of the palace (it may have been a Keian choir 
with the poet himself at its head) and sings to the 
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accompaniment of lyre and flute the simpler 
strains of Bacchylides—‘‘the violet-crowned 
Muses’ delightsome gift to Hiero, a hymn woven 
with the deep-zoned Graces’ help by Urania’s 
glorious servitor,’’ who forthwith in a noble flight 
figures himself as an eagle breasting the upper 
deep and thus usurps a favorite property of Pin- 
dar. And here, with a prayer that God may not 
weary of blessing Hiero, he comes to the sweep- 
stakes. 

Beside wide-whirling Alpheios and eke at holy Pytho 
Eos of the golden arms saw Victor victorious—foal of 
the chestnut coat and whirlwind course. And, laying 
hand on earth, Ido avouch that on the track no rival’s 
dust e’er smote him as to the goal he flew. For swift as 
Boreas’ blast, obedient to the pilot’s will, he speeds to 
win for hostly Hiero fresh acclaims of victory. 

Then with a brief transition the ode passes to 
its central theme, which is Herakles’ descent to 
Hades, where he encounters the shade of Meleager 
and hears from his lips the tale of the Calydonian 
boar hunt and his own untimely ‘‘ taking off.” 


There of ill-starred men the souls he met beside Cocy- 
tus’ streams like leaves the wind doth stir on Ida’s 
gleaming forelands clothed with flocks. And amid 
them towered the wraith of stout-souled, spear-wielding 
Meleager. Him as he saw in arms resplendent, Alk- 
mene’s hero son set shrilling bow-string to the hook and 
then forth from the opened quiver drew an arrow barbed 
with brass. But facing him forthshowed the shade of 
Meleager, and knowing well bespake him: ‘Scion of 
mighty Zeus, stand in thy place and calm thy mood. 
Speed not in vain the keen shafts from thy hands at 
dead men’s ghosts. Naught hast thou to fear.” 

He said ; and awe took hold on Prince Amphitryon’s 
son and thus quoth he: ‘‘ Who of immortals or of mor- 
tal men nursed such a sprout and in what land ? Who 
slew thee? Him, in sooth, fair-zonéd Hera at my head 
will straightway hurl. But that, [ ween, is blonde 
Athena’s care.” 

Him answered Meleager alJ in tears: ‘Hard task to 
turn aside gods’ purpose toward earth-born men. Else 
had my sire Knight Oineusstayed the ire of lily-crownéd, 
white-armed Artemis, revered, with prayer and sacrifice 
of many goats and red-backed kine. But, seized with 
wrath invincible, the maiden god let loose on fair-choired 
Calydon a mighty boar unshamed in fight. There in 
o’er-swollen strength he wasted orchards with his tusks 
and slaughtered flocks and every man that came to face 
him. With him six days long we waged a stubborn fight, 
we of Greece the bravest as befits the brave; and when 
Heaven gave victory to Aitolia’s sons we buried whom the 
raging boar in furious onset had laid low. . . . For them 
a deadly doom destroyed, poor souls! ere yet the fiery- 
hearted huntress, Leto’s child, had stayed her wrath. 
And so about the tawny hide we strove amain with the 
Kouretes stanch in fight. Then in the surging throng 
I struck down Iphiklos and goodly Aphareus, my moth- 
er’s brethren swift: for in the tug of war hard-hearted 
Ares knows no friend, but blindly out-of-hand the 
bolts go flying and bear death to whom Heaven will.” 


Then Meleager recites the mother’s mystical 
vengeance and his own doom, whereupon Her- 
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akles consoles him with that famous word already 
known to us in a fragment of our poet: 


“For mortal man not to be born is best, 
Nor e’er to see the bright beams of the day.” 


But, cutting the condolement short, he asks the 
illustrious shade if he had left on earth a sister 
of the same heroic mold for him to wed. To 
this Meleager responds with a word about ‘: fair- 
throated Deianeira,”’ and the poet pauses abrupt- 
ly on the threshold of another famous story. 

On the ears of Hiero’s guests what is here set 
down in word-for-word prose would fall in 
strains of noble music ; and it is to be hoped that 
some true poet of our time may yet sing all these 
sweet songs over again for English ears. Mean- 
time, any true interpretation, however faulty in 
form, must let something of the old poet’s spirit 
shine through. His dramatic power, his rapid 
movement, his serene simplicity must appeal to 
the modern reader. 

But it is in another poem of a different class 
that we have the poet at his best. The seventeenth 
ode is an idyl of the deep sea without its match in 
Greek or perhaps in any other literature. Itisa 
new version of the old story of Theseus and the 
Athenian tribute to the Minotaur. Minos himself 
is carrying off the young hero and his hapless 
company to Crete. Smitten by the charms of 
Eriboia, one of the devoted band, the tyrant lays 
hands upon her: she appeals to Theseus, who 
rates him roundly and is challenged in turn to 
prove himself Poseidon’s son by plunging into the 
deep and bringing back the tyrant’s ring. But 
the poet shall tell his own story: 


The dark-prowed ship, that bore unflinching The- 
seus with twice seven bright Ionian youth, now clave 
the Cretan sea as on her shining sail the north winds 
fell—_thanks to brave Athene of the _ battle-shield. 
And Minos’ heart was stung by fair-browed Kypris’ 
fearsome gifts, till that he stayed his hand no more, but 
touched a maid’s fair cheeks. Then Eriboia cried to 
Prince Pandion’s bronze-mailed heir; and Theseus saw, 
and ’neath their brows his dark eyes flashed and fierce 
pangs smote his heart. And thus he spake: 

“Son of sovereign Zeus! within thy breast thou 
steerest now no holy will. Curb, hero, this high-handed 
arrogance-force. What Heaven’s doom omnipotent de- 
creed and as the scale of justice falls, that lot fore- 
doomed we will fulfill whene’er it come. But stay thou 
thy grievous lust. If erst on Ida’s slope Phoenix fair 
maiden of the lovely name [Europa] shared Zeus’ couch 
and bare thee, bravest of mortal men, yet me rich 
Pittheus’ daughter to sea-god Poseidon bare, and for 
her bridal the violet-tresséd Nereids gave a golden 
veil. For that I charge thee, war-lord of the Knos- 
sians, forbear this woeful wantoning. I could not 
choose to see ambrosial Dawn’s dear light shouldst thou 
do wrong to one of these unwilling youths. Ere that 
our hands’ might we will show, and Heaven shall judge 
the event.” 

Thus spake the hero of the valorous spear, and every 
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sailor marveled at the challenge bold. But Helios’ kin 
waxed wroth at heart and wove a wondrous plot, and 
said: 

‘‘Sire Zeus omnipotent, hear thou! If in sooth fair- 
armed Phoernissa bare me thy son, now from heaven 
flash forth a swift fire-bristling levin- brand, sure sign 
for men to read. Andif Troezenian Aithra to Poseidon, 
shaker of the earth, bare thee, then plunge thee boldly 
to thy father’s halls and forth from the deep sea fetch 
back this golden jewel of my hand. Thus shalt thou 
prove the Kronian thunder-king, who guardeth all, if 
he doth hear my prayer.” 

The unmeasured prayer was heard of father Zeus, 
and exceeding honor he bestowed on Minos, his dear 
son, fain to own him in all men’s sight. The lightning 
flashed; and, that gracious portent seen, the hero 
battle-proof spread his palms to ether bright and spake: 

“Theseus, herein thou seest Zeus’ assuring gifts. 
Now plunge thee down the roaring flood and then thy 
sire Kronides, King Poseidon, shall grant thee supreme 
renown in sylvan land f* 

Thus spake he; and the hero’s soul recoiled not, but, 
treading the firm deck, he sprang, and the ocean-mead 
received and welcomed him. Then, inly glad at heart, 
the son of Zeus bade hold the well-built ship adown the 
wind; but Fate ordained another way. The bark flew 
on her course and strongly blew the north wind in her 
wake. That young Athenian band was smit with 
dread what time their leader leaped into the sea, and 
all their lily eyes rained tears in stress of grievous need. 

But dolphins that haunt the deep swift bore great 
Theseus to the mansion of his knightly sire, and to the 
gods’ great hall he came. There amazéd he beheld blest 
Nereus’ damsels fair. From those radiant forms shone 
light so as of fire, and round about their tresses coiled 
ribands of spun gold as they with liquid feet and merry 
heart disported in the dance. And ox-eyed Amphitrite 
in her lovely halls he saw, his sire’s dear spouse august. 
On him she put a purple robe and on his curling locks 
she set a blameless wreath with roses dusk—a wreath 
which erst deceitful Aphrodite gave her on her wed- 
ding day. 

Naught that gods will is past sane men’s believing. 
Instant beside the light-helmed ship he showed. Alack! 
how well he pricked the Knossian war-lord’s proud con- 
ceit as forth he came unwetted from the sea, amazing 
all; for on his limbs shone gifts of gods. Then bright- 
throned maids with all good cheer restored made joyous 
outcry till the deep sea rang again, and the youth 
anear with lovely voices raised the strain of victory. 

“O Delian, heart-warmed by Keian choirs, grant us 
a god-sent store of blessings to our lot.” 


Whether it fall upon our ears in the solemn 
cadence of the Keian choir which first chanted it 
at some Athenian festival or we merely con the 
tale divorced from the perfect words and the 


perfect music of the old Greek bard, this is vital . 


poetry. And it gets an added charm from art. 
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It is the story painted by Mikon on the Theseum 
walls long before the Parthenon was reared ; and 
it was a subject dear to the old vase-painters as 
well. On the great Frangois Vase at Florence, 
which may be fifty years older than Bacchylides 
himself, we have two of the poet’s scenes—the 
hero's return from his submarine excursion and 
the landing in Crete; and within the Euphronius 
cylix at the Louvre we have a charming picture 
of Theseus’ audience with Amphitrite in her deep- 
sea halls. 

A few years ago, when Bacchylides was yet 
more a memory than a presence, | made a pil- 
grimage to the island of his birth and breeding. 
Keos was still sunning herself in the fame of 
Simonides, laureate militant of Leonidas and 
Thermopyle, rather than of his nephew Bacchy- 
lides, then chiefly remembered as a piper of peace. 
As I climbed the long way to his native Ioulis— 
still no mean city—and entered its walls, I could 
not dream that its younger poet was to return to 
us in a blaze of glory that should eclipse the 
elder ; or that Keian athletes forgotten for ages 
were to take a new lease of immortality with, him 
and his songs. But even then there was enough 
salvage to hint at the worth of what we had lost 
—enough to accredit Bacchylides among the sing- 
ers whom the Muses gladly own. In proof of 
this I subjoin a rendering of the old fragment 
in praise of Peace by my colleague, Prof. Francis 
Greenleaf Allinson, who sees in the personification 
of Wealth and Peace in the first lines a possible 
anticipation of a famous work of plastic art now 
at Munich—‘‘ the beautiful Eirene with the in- 
fant Plutus in her arms, the look of a Madonna 
on herface. These lines of Bacchylides may well 
have been among the pictures in the artist’s busy 
brain while his hand was fashioning the statue:” 
** And now for mortals Peace, the mighty mother, giveth 

To Gack and bears culled flowers of honeyed minstrelsy ; 

She makes on sculptured altars to the gods to blaze 

Thigh pieces, in the yellow flame, of bullocks and of deep- 
wooled lambs ; 

And makes the youths give thought to athletes’ toil and 
flutes and revelry ; : 

Now in the steel-bound hand-loops of the shield are 

Stretched the dusk-red spiders’ woven tapestries ; 

The barbéd spears, the two-edged swords are cankered o'er ; 

The trumpet’s brazen blare is still; 

Nor are the eyelids robbed of sleep—sweet sleep like honey 
that doth clog the sense— 

That warms my heart; 


The streets are thronged with lovely revelers and lovers’ 
hymns burst forth ablaze.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


INTERVENTION IN CUBA. 
| os the North American Review for March Mr. 
John H. Latané has an important article on 
the subject of ‘‘Intervention of the United 
States in Cuba.” 

This writer reminds us that the question is by 
no means new to American diplomacy ; at inter 
vals during more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury it has confronted our legislators and mold- 
ers of public opinion; many volumes of our 
diplomatic correspondence have been devoted 
toit; our political parties have dealt with it in 
their platforms, and so have our statesmen in 
their speeches and messages. The present criti- 
cal situation presents hardly a phase that has not 
had a parallel at some former time. 

Prior to 1845 we were concerned only in ap- 
plying the Monroe doctrine to Cuba. We stead- 
ily resisted all attempts on the part of Great 
Britain and France to acquire the island, and we 
tendered to Spain our military aid to resist any 
effort on the part of a European power to take 
Cuba from her. 

During the Mexican War, however, and for 
fifteen years thereafter, Cuba became an object 
of desire to many of our statesmen, especially to 
those of the South as an acquisition to slave 
territory. There were filibustering expeditions 
which endeavored to annex the island to the 
United States by force. The abolition of slavery 
in this country largely did away with the motives 
for annexation, and after our civil war we con- 
tented ourselves with urging on Spain the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Cuba, the establishment of a 
more liberal form of government through inde- 
pendence or autonomy, and the promotion of 
commercial relations between the United States 
and Cuba. 


THE ‘‘TEN YEARS’ WAR” AND THE AFFAIR OF THE 
‘¢ VIRGINIUS.”’ 


At the beginning of the Cuban uprising of 
1868 the Spanish authorities issued certain decrees 
which violated treaty obligations to the United 
States, especially as regarded the search of vessels 
on the high seas. This Government at once noti- 
fied Spain that the assumption of war powers over 
our commerce would be regarded by the United 
States as a recognition by Spain of a state of war 
in Cuba. As Spain would not admit the ex- 
istence of actual war on the island (such an 
admission would at once have led to the granting of 
belligerent rights to the insurgents by the United 


States), she was compelled to suspend the en- 
forcement of the search order as applied to our 
ships, but other obnoxious decrees affecting the 
treaty rights of American citizens in Cuba re- 
mained in force. 

Early in his administration President Grant 
offered the good offices of the United States in 
mediation between Spain and Cuba on the basis 
of Cuban independence and the payment of a 
stipulated sum by Cuba to Spain, but this offer 
was withdrawn, at Spain’s request, because it 
was interpreted by the Spanish press as implying 
the purpose of the United States to extend recog- 
nition to the Cubans, and ‘‘no Spanish cabinet 
could stand under the odium of having made a 
concessiou to the Cubans under a threat from 
an outside power.” 

The short-lived Spanish republic was recog- 
nized by the United States in 1873, at a time 
when all the powers of Europe, except Switzer- 
land, withdrew from diplomatic relations with 
the new government. The pleasant relations be- 
tween the United States and Spain were of short 
duration, however. On October 31, 1873, the 
steamer Virgindus, sailing under American colors 
and carrying a United States registry, was cap- 
tured on the high seas by the Tornado, a Spanish 
war vessel, and taken into the port of Santiago 
de Cuba, where sixteen of the passengers, the 
captain, and the entire crew of thirty-six men 
were condemned to death by court-martial, de- 
spite the protests of the United States consul, 
and executed. 


INTERVENTION PROPOSED. 


At an early stage of the negotiations resulting 
from the Virginius affair, our minister to Spain, 
General Sickles, resigned his post and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Caleb Cushing. What followed 
can best be told in Mr. Latané’s own words : 

‘‘In his general instructions to Mr. Cushing 
before his departure for his post Mr. Fish ex- 
pressed the policy of the administration at con- 
siderable length. Among other things he said: 
‘The President cannot but regard cndependence 
and emancipation, of course, as the only certain 
and even the necessary solution of the question 
of Cuba. And, in his mind, all incidental 
questions are quite subordinate to those, tne 
larger objects of the United States in this 
respect.’ Nearly two years after this passage 
had been written the Grant administration de- 
termined, in view of the unchanged condition of 
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the struggle, to bring matters to an issue, and to 
force, if need be, the hand of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. On November 5, 1875, Mr. Fish ad- 
dressed a long letter to Mr. Cushing, in which, 
after reviewing the course of the insurrection, 
which had been extended over seven years, the 
interests of the United States affected thereby, 
the numerous claims arising therefrom (many of 
them still unsettled), the persistent refusal of 
Spain to redress these grievances, and her general 
neglect of treaty obligations, he concludes : 

“<¢In the absence of any prospect of a termination of 
the war or of any change in the manner in which it has 
been conducted on either side, the President feels that 
the time is at hand when it may be the duty of other 
governments to intervene, solely with a view of brings 
ing to an end a disastrous and destructive conflict andl 
of restoring peace in the island of Cuba. No govern- 
ment is more deeply interested in the order and peace- 
ful administration of this island than is that of the 
United States, and none has suffered as the United ‘ 
States from the condition which has obtained there dur- 
ing the past six or seven years. He will therefore feel 
it his duty at an early day to submit the subject in this 
light and accompanied by an expression of the views 
above presented for the consideration of Congress.’ 

‘Mr. Cushing was instructed to read this 
note to the Spanish minister of state. At the 
same time a copy was sent to General Schenck, 
United States Minister at London, with instrue- 
tions to read the same to Lord Derby, and to 
suggest to him that it would be agreeable to the 
United States if the British Government would 
support by its influence the position assumed by 
the Washington cabinet. In the course of a few 
days copies of this note were sent to our repre- 
sentatives at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Lis- 
bon, and St. Petersburg, with instructions to 
communicate its purport orally or by reading the 
note to the governments to which they were 
accredited, and to ask their intervention with 
Spain in the interests of terminating the state of 
affairs existing in Cuba.” 

In his message to Congress in December, 
1875 (quoted at length by President McKinley in 
his annual message), President Grant discoun- 
tenanced the recognition of either independence 
or belligerency, but intimated intervention as a 
possible necessity. 


CONSEQUENCES. 


The replies of Great britain and the other 
powers to the American note were unsatisfactory. 
On the other hand, Spain gave assurances of im- 
mediate suppression of the rebellion, the abolition 


of slavery, and the introduction of administrative 


reforms The United States, therefore, made 
no further attempts at intervention. The Cuban 
strugele ‘continued for two years longer. The 
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terms of pacification, announced early in 1878, 
included representation in the Spanish Cortes 
and the freedom of the slaves of the insurgents. 
The Cuban deputies in the Cortes, however, have 
not been representative men, but men of Spanish 
birth designated usually by the captain-general. 
By gradual emancipation slavery ceased in the 
island in 1885. 

Mr. Latané concludes his article as follows : 

‘“The present insurrection has presented in 
the main the same features asthe ten years’ war ; 
the same desultory methods of warfare ; the same 
disregard by both parties of the rules of civilized 
nations ; and the same liberal concessions on the 
part of Spain when intervention is spoken of. 
The Spanish Government is lavish of promises, 
but slow of fulfillment. If the Government of. 
the United States should ever consider it its high 
mission to intervene in the affairs of Cuba, 
whether in the cause of civilization or of human- 
ity or of American interests, it must be armed 
intervention, and when once decided upon it 
must be carried to fulfillment, without regard to 
Spanish promises of reform.”’ 


THE AMERICAN NAVAL OFFICER OF THE 
FUTURE. 
ene ASSISTANT ENGINEER Mc. 
FARLAND, of the United States navy, a 
member of the board appointed by Secretary 
Long to consider the claims to status of the dif- 
ferent branches of the service, writing in Cas- 
ster’s for March, describes the American naval 
officer of the future as ‘‘a fighting engineer.” 
The ‘personnel board’ was Composed of 
seven line and four engineer officers, with Assist- 
ant Secretary Roosevelt as president. The en- 
gineers, who for many years have maintained that 
a proper status in the service was not accorded 
them, submitted a statement of their claims as 
follows : 

‘1. The right to exercise military command 
over the men of the engineer department. It 
may surprise those who are unfamiliar with naval 
laws and regulations to learn that such a claim 
should be necessary; but existing law and regula- 
tion explicitly deny the ‘right of command to all 
staff officers, which includes engineers. 

‘2. The right, under proper circumstances, to 
command any- enlisted man. At present, with 
the right of command denied to staff officers, 
there have been cases in which it was attempted 
to subordinate a commissioned staff officer to an 
enlisted man. 
ad of ‘relative rank, in or- 
right to command enlisted men 
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‘¢4, The military title indicative of this rank, 
but with the name engineer corps added, in or- 
der that there might be no confusion with officers 
of the line, and following the custom of the 
army with respect to officers of the various corps 
and departments.” 

These claims'met with determined opposition 
from the line officers, who constituted a majority 
of the board, and a deadlock seemed inevitable, 
when a solution was offered in the form of a 
proposition from one of the line officers to make 
the engineers line officers, to abolish the separate 
engineering corps, and to have all the engineer- 
ing duty performed in future by line officers. 
This proposition was made by Capt. Robley D. 
Evans. 

EVERY OFFICER AN ENGINEER. 


To those who will find it difficult to understand 
why the engineer corps should be abolished at the 
very time when everything about the battleship 
is done by machinery, the engineer’s force mak- 
ing, in some cases, almost half the crew, Mr. 
McFarland explains : 

‘¢ Tt will be observed that the scheme is not one 
of destruction, but of construction, The engineer 
corps, as a separate body of officers, disappears, 
but not its duties. These are, in the future, 
to be the work of the entire list of line officers, 
so that instead of about two hundred engineers 
there are to be about one thousand, who, how- 
ever, will not be called engineers, but will retain 
the old titles of naval officers. In short, naval 
evolution and the effect of environment have 
made the naval oflicer an engineer.” 

‘« The modern torpedo is an intricate machine, 
whose service involves other machinery also, and 
in one navy at least this has brought out a spe- 
cial corps of torpedo engineers, Then there are 
the numerous electrical machines; in fact, as 
already stated, everything in a modern man-of. 
war goes by machinery. At present, the officers 
who have to handle and care for much of this 
machinery are not trained as engineers, and they 
have to learn their duties by the method of trial 
and error. Those who have natural mechanical 
aptitude make fewest mistakes and become pro- 
ficient soonest. 

‘«Much of the duty performed by line officers 
on shore is also engineering work, such as the 
superintendence of the gun factory at Washing- 
ton, the inspection of torpedoes, rapid-iire guns, 
small arms, and of steel material for various 
purposes.” 

Thus many of the line officers have become 
engineers in fact, although not in name, and at 
present our navy has two sets of engineers, one 
the other in education 
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rather than in the nature of the official duties 
assigned to each. 

The two things of supreme importance, as Mr. 
McFarland points out, are the handling of 
weapons and the management of the motive power, 
both of which mean the command of large num- 
bers of men and engineering training. 

‘‘In the navy of the future, as sketched by 
the board, every officer is to be competent for 
duty in either of these fields. He is to be an en- 
gineer who is competent to care for and manipu- 
late any of the engines on board ship, and who 
has been trained to command the men who ac- 
tually handle these various engines. He is a 
specialist who has been given careful training 
for the particular work he has to do, which is 
different from that coming on any other engi- 
neer ; he is, in short, a fighting engineer.”’ 


THE MARINE ENGINE AND MODERN NAVAL 
STRATEGY. 


OMMODORE MELVILLE, Chief Engineer 
of the United States Navy, writing in the 
North American Review for March on the subject 
of ‘‘Our Future on the Pacific,” utters some 
timely words relative to the progress of steam in 
marine propulsion as a factor in shaping the policy 
of nations and in changing the scope and methods 
of naval strategy. 

In 1805, when Nelson pursued the French 
fleet over 7,000 miles of sea, his ships averaged 
but 93 miles a day, or less than four knots an 
hour. 

‘¢«Salt beef and the French fleet are better than 
roast beef and champagne without it,’ said the 
great admiral in beginning his stern chase. He 
found that fleet and with it death ; but in the 
finding, through those lagging months, while 
drifting or beating over those leagues of sea, he 
must have felt to the full the limits which stinted 
the sea-power of his time. 

‘¢Steam has changed all this. Over the same 
Western Ocean which Nelson, bitterly impatient, 
crossed and recrossed so slowly in 1805, the 
United States cruiser Columbia swept, ninety 
years later, at a speed of 18.41 knots per hour, 
or four and three-quarter times that of the ships 
which, dull sailers though they were. were very 
sure and deadly in their work at Trafalgar. 

‘« This passage, In its sustained speed through 
such a distance, was not only a triumph, yet un- 
equaled, for American naval engineering; it 
was, as well, a flashing illumination of the strategic 
fact that America’s isolation, militarily, from 
European and Asian nations had diminished in 
this age in most marked degree. While it is not 
yet possible for the performance of the swift 
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Columbia to be equaled in a transatlantic run by 
armored battleships, it seems quite certain that 
Nelson's speed can be increased nearly threefold, 
and that within two weeks a European fleet of 
any required strength could be thrown upon our 
Atlantic coast with one-third of its coal supply 
remaining.”’ 


GEOGRAPHIC ISOLATION NO SAFEGUARD. 


Commodore Melville has no faith in geographic 
isolation as an assurance of safety to any nation. 
Ancient Peru, many leagues from Spain, fell a 
victim to Pizarro and his soldiery, and in later 
times China learned a similar lesson at the hands 
of the English. ‘+ While her officials babbled of 
invading England overland through Russia, 
the war of 1840 was waged against her by the 
people of that small island, parted from her by a 
hemisphere ; and that war wrested Hong Kong 
from her shore-line, seized, in indemnity, 
$21,000,000 from her treasury, and by force 
opened five of her ports to the commerce of the 
world. 

‘«These examples, it is true, come from the 
conflicts of higher civilizations with those differ- 
ing from them more in kind than in degree; but 
the world’s annals are not bare of similar illus- 
trations from the wars of less unequal foes. It 
is well to remember that during the Revolution 
there were landed in America nearly 50,000 for- 
eign troops; that in the War of 1812 British 
forces of nearly 25,000 men attacked the terri- 
tory of the United States; that our ports were 
blockaded; and that in 1814 our Capitol was 
burned.” 


MR. WALKER INTERVIEWS THE HON. T. B. 
REED. 
M&® JOHN BRISBEN WALKER, in the 


April number of his magazine, the Cos- 
mopolitan, contributes the first of the series of 
‘« Studies of Our Government,’’ from his own 
pen, the first essay dealing with the power of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
consisting largely of an interview which Mr. 
Walker has had with Hon. Thomas B. Reed, of 
Maine. Mr. Walker approached Mr. Reed with 
the frank statement that the course of a Con- 
gressman as Speaker seemed to Mr. Walker sub- 
versive of the very principles on which the repre- 
sentative government stood, expressing great 
interest to know the standpoint from which the 
Speaker himself looked at the matter. Here is 
Mr. Reed's answer: 

‘¢The whole matter is very simple. You have 
a representative body to legislate for a great 
country. Many thousands of bills are introduced 
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at each session. If the House worked night and 
day it could not give intelligent consideration to 
one-half of these measures. In practice it is 
found impossible to act upon one-tenth of them. 
What, then, shall we do? Shall there be no 
legislation because not all can be done that should 
be done? If some must be favored for con- 
sideration, who shall select these ? 7 

‘¢The committees? Yes, but there are many 
committees, all pressing for legislation which they 
deem important, and the House has only so much 
time at its disposal. In order that anything like 
attention to the most important interests shall be 
given, there must be a process of selection. This 
work cannot be well given over. The Speaker 
alone is responsible to the entire House. He must 
aim, of course, to carry out the desires of the 
committees, and should he act in an arbitrary or 
unfair way he would be very quickly brought to 
book by them. He cannot exist without their 
support, and his power depends upon their opin- 
ion of his wisdom and in discriminations ex- 
ercised by him. Who shall exercise this power 
if the Speaker does not ?” 


THE SPEAKER AN AVOWED PARTISAN. 


‘‘To what extent are you partial in giving 
recognition to those seeking the attention of the 
House ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, I may say to begin with that I make 
no distinction in the recognition of personal 
friends over enemies. I try to be fair at all 
times.”’ 

‘‘But do you not almost invariably give the 
advantage to your own party ?” 

‘‘ Certainly,” Mr. Reed replied in a tone that 
quite suggested ‘‘ Why should I not?” «I give 
my own party invariably the advantage. I be- 
lieve their objects most truly represent the best 
interests of the American people.” 

‘¢ But to return to your recognition of mem- 
bers: ought it not to be the duty of the presid- 
ing officer in a legislative body to draw out the 
fullest discussion, especially from the minority ? 
Ought he not to seek to give the fairest oppor- 
tunity for every argument to be heard which will 
throw light upon the subject under discussion ? ” 

‘«Theoretically you are right; in practice 
many difficulties interfere to block the attainment 
of such theoretical perfection.” 

Then the conversation drifted off to a consid- 
eration of the comparative efficiency of the citi- 
zen acting as a member of a party and acting as 
an independent voter. 

‘« What standing,” I asked, ‘‘ would a man of 
high intelligence and high character have to-day 
on the floor of the House if he belonged to none 
of the political parties ?” 
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‘¢None at afl,” was the quick reply. ‘‘So 
many measures are under discussion before the 
public that the House practically agrees to regard 
as unimportant and unworthy of consideration 
everything which has not been sufficiently ad- 
vanced in publi¢ discussion to receive the sanction 
of some party.” 


THE WEAKNESS OF INDEPENDENCE, 


‘¢ But suppose that the party with which a man 
would naturally affiliate were under the control 
of corrupt elements, or of a gang using the or- 
ganization for selfish purposes. Would a mem- 
ber who stood aloof under such circumstances be 
powerless as the House is organized to-day.?” 

‘¢ Practically so. And very justly, it seems to 
me. If aman has a reform to carry out let him 
first convince one of the great political parties of 
its justice. He will have but half as many peo- 
ple to bring over in this way as if he were to 
undertake to impress his doctrine upon the entire 
nation.” 

The reply to this was that the history of re- 
forms showed that they always sprang from with- 
out existing political parties. 

‘¢T need not argue that,’ he answered, ‘‘ for 
you must concede that eventually they either 
were taken up by one of the old parties or re- 
quired a new party for their consummation.” 


ENGLAND VERSUS GERMANY. 


is the April Harper’s an Englishman, a Fel- 

low of the Royal Geographical Society, Mr. 
Sidney Whitman, writes on ‘‘ England and Ger- 
many,” and the competition, and recognition of 
the competition, which has grown up between the 
two countries, especially in commerce and manu- 
factures. Mr. Whitman is very outspoken and 
strong in his urging that it is no more England’s 
true interest to foster the present feeling of an- 
tagonism toward Germany, than it is against that 
of Germany to continue sterile railing against the 
English. He thinks that the geographical situ- 
ation of the two countries will in all probability 
preclude any coming to blows. 


‘¢MADE IN GERMANY.” 


‘¢ With regard to the English, the sooner they 
drop the contemptuous railing at things , ‘‘ made 
in Germany,’ the sooner they banish the fantas- 
tical project—more currently harbored than is 
generally believed or acknowledged—of sinking 
Germany’s fleet, bombarding German towns, and 
ruining Germany’s commerce, the better for all 
parties, themselves included. In competing with 
England, Germany is only fulfilling her national 
destiny—a competition which the English them- 
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selves invited and hailed with cordial welcome in 
1851. But even if England’s wish is to frustrate 
the realization of Germany’s destiny, she is 
utterly powerless to prevent it or to stop her 
progress toward a great commercial, industrial, 
economic future. Germany to-day is already a 
wealth-producing country to an extent little 
dreamed of in England. It is too late to prevent 
Germany, even without a fleet, from occupying 
that position in the world in the twentieth cen- 
tury which her history in the Middle Ages—set 
back temporarily in modern times by the Thirty 
Years’ War and its consequences—points to as 
her inevitable birthright in the center of Europe. 
A casual glance at Germany to-day, at the busy 
life—I had nearly said the magnificence of 
German towns such as Hamburg or Berlin, Co- 
logne, Dresden, and many others—at the thou- 
sands of industrial centers, at the earnest work 
done in the laboratory, in the study, at the many 
national seats of learning—this, at least, might 
suffice to bring the conviction home even to the 
most patriotic Englishman that Germany in many 
practical matters is already ahead, has already 
left England in the rear. 


ENGLAND’S SUPREMACY GONE. 


‘‘The qualities of energy, ingenuity, the ca- 
pacity for self-sacrifice, the possession of wealth, 
which made England great, are doubtless Eng- 
land’s still, but she is no longer to the same ex- 
tent paramount in these possessions as of yore. 
The leadership in many important practical mat- 
ters is no longer exclusively in the hands of Eng- 
land and Englishmen. In some things it has 
already irrevocably passed into the hands of Ger- 
many. ‘This may be an unpalatable statement 
and seem an incredible one. But it is a fact, 
nevertheless, and one already seriously realized 
by the ‘few,’ even in England. Unfortunately 
for the progress of mankind, it is ever only the 
‘few’ that ‘see.’ In France, in 1870, or rather 
in Berlin, it was one man only, Baron Stoffel— 
the French military attachée—who ‘saw’ and 
warned, but nobody listened—nobody ever does 
listen. It is a hare-brained idea to think of 
bombarding Germany’s ports (Saturday Review, 
September 11, 1897)—as if a few ‘ wicked’ Eng- 
lish ironclads were going to sound the knell of a 
country which is marching onward in its predes- 
tined course to the sonorous strains of Wagner’s 
‘ Nibelungen.’ There may be war—there has 
ever been war—there will always be war. In 
this case it is also war—the subtlest if not the 
most cruel—economic war! And victory will 
be to the most disciplined, the’ most intelligent, 
the most thrifty—shall I add, the most virtuous 
—the fittest !” 
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JAPAN AND CHINA IN THE WORLD’S MARKET. 

A” article on ‘‘Japan: A New Commercial 
Competitor ’’ is contributed by Mr. Jerome- 

Dyer to the New Century Review for March. 

Looking at the matter from the British point 
of view, this writer finds cause for alarm in 
Japan’s rapid industrial and commercial progress. 
During the three years ending 1895, in the trade 
with India, China, Canada, Australia and certain 
other Pacific ports, British exports fell off more 
than £7,500,000, while the Japanese increased 
more than £1,500,000. Yet that was the time 
of the war with China. He says: 

‘¢The Japanese are peculiarly a manufacturing 
and artistic people. Almost every private dwell- 
ing is a manufactory of some description. They 
are shrewd, energetic, and enterprising, and 
being a people of a quick wit, a keen eye, and a 
cunning hand, should prove skillful artisans and 
astute traders. They possess the splendid qualifi- 
cation of being able to combine the development 
of agricultural industry with that of manu- 
facturing, for both are proceeding swiftly on the 
upward grade. The development of the latter 
may be gauged by the following: During the 
ten years ending 1894 their spindles increased 
from less than 50,000 to nearly 700,000. For 
the same period the number of companies and 
manufactories (firms and private companies ex- 
cluded) increased from 650 to 1,500 ; steamships, 
from 400 to 520; mileage of railroads, from 249 
to 2,220; telegraph offices, from 320 to 720; 
miles of telephone wires (1890 to 1894), from 258 
to 1,831; reserves in some of the leading banks, 
from £460,000 to over £3,400,000; and the 
total foreign trade for this period of ten years, 
from £7,900,000 to £28,800,000. Throughout 
this period, while no manufacturing company 
paid less than 5 per cent. in dividends—and many 
paid 15 and 16 per cent. —average wages increased 
from 24d. to over 3d. per day. The year 
1896 shows no decrease in the industrial activity 
and commercial expansion of the country, ex- 
cepting a temporary falling off in the exports of 
certain staples through the failure of crops. At 
the end of 1896 the number of spindles had in- 
creased to 1,300,000; the number of joint-stock 
companies to 1,729, with a total capital (no doubt 
nominal) of $270,916, 797.” 





COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY SINCE THE WAR, 


The activity manifested in industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings since the war is shown by 
the amount of total capital invested in railroads, 
banks, and companies, which in 1895 was $339, - 
840,290 and in 1896 $939, 649,500. 

‘The Japanese are by no means restricting 
themselves to the few manufactures in which 


they already do a foreign export trade. Apart 
from splendidly equipped cotton and woolen 
mills, they are already manufacturing, for local 
supply, clocks and watches, boots, clothing, sad- 
dlery, furniture and fancy goods, leather bags, 
brushes, buttons, rope and navy canvas, cabinet 
organs and violins, scientific instruments and 
photographic cameras and wares ; and news is to 
hand of the formation of large bicycle manufac- 
turing companies.”’ 

Yet this prospect, serious as it is, is nothing 
compared to what the writer expects from the 
wakening up of China : 

‘¢ Portentous as these newcomers into the arena 
are, they form but an atom to the element which 
the Chinese promise in the near future. At 
present this heaving mass of misdirected indus- 
try slumbers for want of purpose aid leadership, 
but the hundreds of thousands who have wan- 
dered into other lands have quickly developed 
those qualities which will make the whole race 
the fear and pester of future civilization. They 
are quietly but speedily dislodging their ‘ white 
brothers’ in every port in the Pacific where they 
are permitted settlement.” 

THE PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED. 


The danger from the yellow race is put thus 
by the writer : 

‘¢The extraordinary industry, increasing ac- 
tivity, and insidious encroachments of these 
people must convince those who study the ques- 
tion that, whatever other nations may do, Great 
Britain cannot long endure with its present 
equanimity the rapidly expanding competition of 
this race, which in methods, habits, and cus- 
toms so completely differs from our own. It 
will simply be a question of living at their wage 
and enduring what it entails, or protecting our- 
selves so that our wage-earners may not suffer.” 

The remedy of ‘‘ protection” is hinted at, 
rather than openly advocated, at the commence- 
ment of the article. A fence round the British 
empire—a customs duty on foreign goods to 
equal the freight from distant portions of the 
empire, or a subsidy to shipping companies to 
lower the freights—is suggested : 

‘¢Such an agreement between the mother 
country and her colonies would prove the strong- 
est incentive to the voluntary emigration of de- 
sirable people from all countries to those free 
and fruitful colonies of the empire so wanting in 
population, so attractive in those circumstances 
which tend to make life a period of happy con- 
tentment, and with such a prosperous future as 
such an arrangement would open out.” 

This article makes it clear that England is at 
last waking up to the Eastern industrial situation. 
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TEA-FARMING IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
N the April Cosmopolitan Mr. L. F. I. Parks 
gives a brief description of ‘‘ Successful Tea- 
Growing in America” as it is practiced near 
Summerville, S. C. Summerville is in a region 
of the South which has been largely settled by 
sickly Northern people attracted thither by the 
healthful advantages. One gentleman has had 
charge of this tea-growing experiment, and has 
succeeded so well that on his farm there was 
raised last year 1,100 pounds of the finest tea 
obtainable, and this year’s crop will amount to 
more than 2,000 pounds. Dr. Shepard, in an 
interview, says that. his plants afford him a pro- 
duction greater than China’s average and almost 
equal to that of India and Ceylon. The tea finds 
a ready sale, being marketed from Massachusetts 
to Florida, and to a certain extent in the central 
and Western The great difficulty, of 
course, in raising tea in America, as compared 
with the farms of the Orient, is that the labor 
required for this purpose in the East costs a small 
fraction of the labor in America. The fact, how- 
ever, that every pound of tea which is imported 
from China and India has paid several large 
profits to middlemen makes it possible to com- 
pete even under this advantageous labor condition. 
Dr. Shepard says in his interview that just the 
picking of the fresh leaf costs as much in Amer- 
ica as the raising, picking, and packing of the 
same quantity of tea sent from Asia. He says 
that there are, therefore, two alternatives pre- 
sented to the would-be American tea-grower. 
‘‘ Tie must raise the quality of his product above 
that of the cheaper Oriental grades, or he must 
reduce the cost of production with us. The 
former course has been maintained at Pinehurst, 
with promising results.” 


States. 


THE MANUFACTURING PROCESS. 


‘¢ A suitably equipped factory is indispensable 
to even a moderate-sized garden. For the present 
only black teas are made at Pinehurst, and con- 
sequently a brief description of what is requisite 
for their manufacture must suffice. The first 
step is the withering of the fresh leaf. This is 
done by thinly spreading out the leaf on floors or 
trays, so that every pound shall cover about ten 
square feet. As each pound of finished tea repre- 
sents four and one-fifth pounds of fresh leaf, it 
will be seen that an output of 100 pounds of dry 
tea per diem requires about 4,000 square feet of 
withering surface—in itself an expensive item. 
The purpose of withering is to render the fresh 
leaf susceptible of being rolled without breaking. 
As it comes to the factory it is crisp and elastic; 
it crackles when compressed in the hand; when 
bent it immediately resumes its former shape. 
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Withering requires a light, airy room; but it is 
better to exclude direct sunlight. A few hours 
sometimes suffice for the change, but usually a 
whole day’s exposure is necessary.”’ 


MACHINERY VERSUS HAND-POWER, 


Dr. Shepard continues his interesting descrip- 
tion of the manufacturing processes : 

‘¢ When sufficiently withered the leaf loses its 
elasticity and feels like an old kid glove; no 
longer will it crackle when compressed, nor will 
it regain its shape. Fresh leaf has neither dis- 
tinctive taste nor odor. Withered leaf has a 
faint odor; peculiar, but not suggestive of the 
finished tea. By rolling (either by hand or 
machinery), the oily cells in the leaf are broken 
up and the juice is pressed upon the surface of 
the leaf. There it becomes foamy from the 
action of the air and the continued rolling. An 
oxidation begins, which is prolonged by ex- 
posure to the air. By rolling and oxidation 
(formerly and erroneously termed fermentation) 
the strength and, in part, the flavor of the tea 
are developed. The rest of the flavor and 
fragrance are the result of the final process of 
‘firing’ or- drying. In most of these operations 
it has been found advantageous to substitute 
machinery for hand-power, especially where the 
production is sufficient to warrant the expense of 


buying and erecting the especially devised 
machines. And aside from economy in pro- 


duction, the greater uniformity of product and 
the greater cleanliness of the manufacture are 
commendable features. In the rolling of tea 
leaf a capable man can handle thirty pounds a 
day; a ‘Little Giant’ rolling machine can do as 
much in half an hour, with the labor of one mule. 
The total cost of a factory suitable for the daily 
production of fifty pounds of dried tea may be 
estimated from $1,500 to $2,000.” 


THE MENNONITES IN MANITOBA. 
RINCE KRAPOTKIN contributes to the 


Nineteenth Century an article on ‘‘ Some of 
the Resources of Canada,” which is full of inter- 
esting matter. There are few writers who have 
such a gift of lucid exposition as that enjoyed by 
Prince Krapotkin, and this article of his is no 
exception to the rule. He was struck by the re- 
semblance between Canada and Siberia and much 
impressed with the immense resources of the 
dominion. Of many other observations which 
he makes, perhaps those most worth quoting are 
those in which he describes the great success of 
the Mennonites in Manitoba. Prince Krapotkin 
came upon their villages in the far Northwest, 
where he found them thriving. He says : 
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‘*Mennonites prosper everywhere. They 
were prosperous in Russia and they prosper in 
Canada. If they are compelled to emigrate, they 
send first their delegates, who select the best 
spots—so they did in Manitoba; and they emi- 
grate in whole villages. They settled in Canada 
on the distinct understanding that they should 
receive the land in a block and be left entirely to 
themselves ; otherwise they would have gone to 
the States, to South America, or even to Green- 
land, to join the Moravian Brothers. They set- 
tled in villages, and in these villages they main- 
tain the institutions of mutual support and 
peace, which they consider to be the essence of 
Christian religion—a practice for which they have 
been persecuted for three centuries in succession 
by Christian churches and states. 

‘¢On approaching a Mennonite village, one is 
at once transported to Russia. After some stay 
in Russia the Mennonites adopted the institutions 
of the Russian village community, slightly 
modified, and they have transported them to 
Canada. The community’s cattle is kept on the 
common, or on the common meadow, or on fallow 
land, under the watch of the communal shep- 
herd. 


AN ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETY. 


‘<The unanimous testimony of all Canadians is 
that the Mennonites are the wealthiest settlers in 
that neighborhood. Their houses are spacious 
and have an air of homeliness which is often 
missing in other hamlets ; there are more trees in 
their villages than in all the surrounding prairie, 
and these plantations protect the houses and the 
yards from the snow-drifts; and there are no 
signs of poverty, although the Mennonite popula- 
tion has multiphed in twenty years out of every 
reasonable proportion. They proceed as they 
proceeded in Russia—namely, a special com- 
munal fund is reserved for buying more land 
when need is felt. 

‘¢ Mennonites, as is known, refuse to take part 
in any function of the state, and especially in 
military service. . . . With all that, they are 
not communists : they recognize private owner- 
ship, and those of them who take to trade make 
fortunes. They have communal mills, but have 
not yet come to the idea that they might keep 
communal stores as well. 

‘«]t is extremely interesting to see these com- 
munities holding their own, surrounded as they 
are by a very different civilization. It must be 
owned that one-third of the Mennonites have left 
the communities and carry on farming entirely 
for themselves. But it must also be said that 
this desertion is due chiefly to moral causes. . . . 
The chief motive, I was told on all sides, was to 


get free from the control of the ‘elders,’ which 
grows only more oppressive when the community 
has to live among uncongenial surroundings. To 
take one instance only—education. All teach- 
ings of modern civilization being a glorification 
of unbridled egotism, the ‘elders’ cling only the 
more to the Bible, on account of the descriptions 
of communist life which they find in it. They 
look with suspicion upon all scientific education. 
. Altogether, the authority of the ‘elders’ is 
nearly absolute, and, as always happens in reli- 
gious communities, it is less directed toward the 
maintenance of the economical and social bases of 
life which have proved to be successful or to a 
reasoned analysis of these fundamental principles, 
than to the maintenance of those traditional be- 
liefs which are supposed to be the only possible 
sanction of the semi-communistic forms of life. 
Still, it is a remarkable fact that amid that capi- 
talist civilization some twenty thousand men should 
continue to live and to thrive under a system of 
partial communism and passive resistance to the 
state which they have maintained for more than 
three hundred years against all persecutions.” 


THE NEW YORK LEGAL AID SOCIETY. 


ial the Charities Review for March appears an 

address by Mr. Frederick W. Hollis on the 
origin, aims, and work of the Legal Aid Society 
in New York City. 

This organization had its origin in the German 
Society, which was founded in 1784 by Baron 
von Steuben and has been most fruitful in many 
forms of beneficence, especially among poor im- 
migrants. As Mr. Hollis says: 

‘‘In the early days of Castle Garden, this 
society and its vigilant agents afforded the only 
protection from the horde of unscrupulous 
scoundrels who, under the guise of lodging- 
house keepers, money-changers, ticket-sellers, 
etc., awaited the ignorant and bewildered new- 
comer and often left him robbed of everything 
and utterly helpless at the threshold of a strange 
land.” 

‘For many years a committee of the German 
Society, in cooperation with a charitably inclined 
lawyer, attended to cases of need and oppression 
calling for legal redress. 

‘¢ Whole organizations for the plunder of im- 
migrants, especially by means of counterfeit 
money and forged railroad tickets, were broken 
up; an official inspection of lodging-houses was 
introduced, and exemplary punishments obtained 
for some of the worst offenders. It soon became 
apparent, however, that strangeis ignorant of our 
language and customs were considered fair game 
for scoundrels of every description long after 
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they had left the neighborhood of Castle Gar- 
den. The number of civil suits necessary to 
enforce unquestioned rights became larger every 
year.” 

In 1875 the burden became too great to be 
borne by this committee, and the German Legal 
Aid Society was organized. In the first year 
212 cases were disposed of, and this number has 
steadily increased, till in 1897 it was 7,473. In 
all cases of actual collections for clients a min- 
imum charge of 10 per cent. was made, and 
wherever practicable a retainer, besides the pay- 
ment of disbursements, has always been insisted 
on. In the twenty-three years of its existence 
the society has had nearly 100,000 clients, and 
has collected for them over $650,000. 

The society has dropped the ‘‘German”’ from 
its name, and is now thoroughly ‘‘ American- 
ized.” Itis Mr. Hollis’ belief that few institu- 
tions in New York are doing so much practical 
work ‘‘in the way of Americanizing ignorant 
foreigners, impressing them with the reality of 
American law and justice, and laying the founda- 
tion of a patriotic regard for their new home, as 
the Legal Aid Society. To most immigrants 
this country appears solely as a land where money 
can be more easily made and a pittance for old 
age more readily saved than in their original 
home. At the same time they come with the 
suspicions of ignorance—alas ! only too often well 
founded—against the American standard of hon- 
esty and justice. Thousands of these people have 
learned from our society that the interests of the 
poor in the country of the Stars and Stripes are 
as well protected as abroad, and that right and 
justice have the same meaning the world over.” 





MILD WINTERS DESTINED TO BE UNIVERSAL. 


A VERY delightful prospect is opened up by 

Mr. Grant Allen in the paper on ‘ The 
Seasons of the Year” which he contributes to 
Longman’s for March. A common impression 
prevails that the earth must ever grow cooler and 
cooler, and consequently less habitable, until, as 
Camille Flammarion pictured it, the last human 
being is frozen to death under the equator. But 
however little this ultimate goal may be altered, 
Mr. Allen gives a more genial outlook for the 
less distant future. The glacial epoch was, Mr. 
Ailen avers, perhaps the greatest revolution our 
planet has ever suffered. 

‘¢ Most physicists now accept more or less the 
theory put forward with great ingenuity by Mr. 
Croll, which sets it down to a period of extreme 
eccentricity in the earth’s orbit ; but some weight 
must also be allowed, as Mr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace has clearly shown, to the local arrange- 
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ment of land and water on the globe at the time 
of its origin, as well as to the occurrence of moun- 
tain ranges just then at the poles, and to other 
purely terrestrial causes. Never before, in all 
probability, had the poles been occupied by great 
glacier-clad mountains. It seems most likely, 
indeed, that we are now practically at the 
end of the glacial epoch, and that if only we 
could once get rid of the polar ice-caps, which 
keep a stock of chilliness always laid on (I speak 
the quite comprehensible language of every-day 
life), we might recur forthwith to the warm and 
almost imperceptible winters of the pre-glacial 
period. But, as things stand, the stock of ice at 
the poles never gets melted away in the existing 
northern or southern summer; fresh ice accumu- 
lates on top of the old mass with each winter ; 
prevailing winds blowing over this ice chill 
regions lying much further toward the tropics ; 
icebergs detach themselves and float off, thus 
lowering the temperature of the sea in the 
middle zones ; arctic or antarctic currents spread 
round the coasts and absorb the solar heat in 
enormous quantities.”’ 


THE REASONS FOR THE SEASONS. 


‘¢The cause of the seasons as a whole is tlie 
obliquity of the earth’s axis with the resulting 
inclination of either pole toward the sun alter- 
nately.”” Seasons have thus always been more or 
less marked, and originally answered by corre- 
sponding changes in plants and animals. Ever 
since the glacial epoch, the natural reality of the 
year has been plainly perceptible to man: 

‘¢Even before the coming on of the glacial 
epoch, the seasons were probably somewhat more 
marked in the temperate and polar regions than 
in the tropics, the longer day in summer and the 
greater directness of impact of the rays making 
the summer months always warmer. But for 
various reasons, among which we may presumably 
rank the absence in early ages of high land at the 
poles and of an accumulated polar ice-cap, to- 
gether with the existence of warm sea-currents 
from the tropics to the poles, the winters of pre- 
glacial ages seem to have been relatively mild, 
perhaps (if we may judge by the types of plant- 
life) milder than those of South Carolina and 
Georgia in our own period. No cold winds of 
importance seem then to have blown with blight- 
ing effect from glaciated or snow-clad districts. 
(Mars in our own time appears to enjoy winters 
somewhat of this character, though a little cold; 
er, with atemporary snow-cap.) The seasons as we 
know them in temperate and arctic climates, how- 
ever, seem to be largely the result of the glacial 
epoch and its persistent legacy, the arctic and - 
antarctic ice-caps.”’ 
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ANECDOTES OF EDISON. 


- the April Ladies’ Home Journal there is an 

article under the title, «« The Anecdotal Side 
of Edison,” a group of very short stories of the 
great inventor, accompanied by some very inter- 
esting photographs of him and his family. One 
of the stories is rather startling, if it truly repre- 
sents Mr. Edison’s habits as a correspondent. 
‘¢ He had just returned from a few days’ absence 
to find a small mountain of letters awaiting him. 
He was not in a mood for the reading and 
answering of letters, but his secretary pressed 
him to begin. This irritated Edison, and taking 
the whole basket of letters dropped its entire con- 
tents into the burning grate fire. ‘There,’ he 
said, ‘that is the easiest way to settle that,’ and 
went off to his work. Three months later a 
friend recalled the incident to him. ‘ Yes,’ said 
Edison, with a chuckle, ‘and do you know I 
never heard from a blessed one of those letters, 
which shows you how important a public man’s 
mail is.’ ”’ 

‘¢Mr. Edison is as small a sleeper as he is an 
eater, but when he sleeps he does that and noth- 
ing else. He never dreams and is never rest- 
less, getting more rest from two hours’ sleep than 
most men do from six. <A short time ago, when 
working night and day at some experiment, he 
went to bed at half-past 5 in the morning and 
was up again at 7. At breakfast some one asked 
him how he felt. ‘Oh, I feel very well,’ he 
said, ‘but I'd feel much better if I hadn't over- 
slept myself a half hour.’”’ 


THE WIZARD’S WIT. 


Most of the samples of Mr. Edison’s wit that 
are in this article do not seem very striking, but 
the following incident at any rate is pleasantly 
suggestive of his inimitable perseverance: ‘‘ The 
spirit of fun never leaves him. He conducts a 
great many of his chemical experiments in open- 
mouthed tumblers—ordinary thick glass _ flat- 
bottomed kitchen tumblers. On one occasion, 
when he had used over four hundred tumblers 
in an experiment which had proved a complete 
failure, one of the assistants said, ‘Well, Mr. 
Edison, what shall we do next?’ Mr. Edison 
scratched his head for amoment, and then looking 
at the array of glasses he said slowly, ‘ Well, I 
think the first thing to do is to get some more 
tumblers.’”’ 

‘¢Onee, when asked to give his definition of 
genius, Mr. Edison replied: ‘Two per cent. is 
genius and 98 per cent. is hard work.’ At an- 
other time, when the argument that genius was 
was brought before him, he said: 


inspiration 
Inspiration is 


‘Bah! Genius is not inspired. 


perspiration.’ ”’ 
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IBSEN, THE DRAMATIST. 
PROPOS of Ibsen’s seventieth birthday cele- 
bration, on March 20, Mr. Wiiliam Henry 
Schofield contributes to the April Atlantic a 
chapter of ‘‘ Personal Impressions of Bjérnson 
and Ibsen.” ; 

Bjérnson’s characteristics have been often de- 
scribed. He is almost the opposite of Ibsen. A 
friendly man, enthusiastic, outspoken, exuberant, 
fond of his family, interested in his fellows— 
such is Bjérnson as Mr. Schofield and others 
have found him. 

‘¢Tbsen, reserved, cold, cautious, taciturn, 
never caught off his guard, always alone. Bjérn- 
son has been called the heart of Norway, Ibsen 
its head. Bjérnson delights in being the center 
of an admiring gathering. Ibsen abhors the 
curious crowd. Bjérnson has always a word for 
every one, an opinion on every question, an elo- 
quent speech for every occasion. Ibsen is one of 
the most uncommunicative of men: he has almost 
never been induced to address a meeting; he 
avoids expressing his opinion on any subject 
whatever. Bjérnson fills columns of the radical 
newspapers at a moment's notice. Ibsen keeps 
his ideas to himself, broods over them, and pro- 
duces only one book every two years, but that as 
regularly as the seasons return. Bjérnson tells 
you all about his pians inadvance. As for Ibsen, 
no one (not even his most intimate friends, if he 
may be said to have such) has the remotest idea 
what a forthcoming drama is to be about. He 
absolutely refuses to give the slightest hint as to 
the nature of the work before it is in the hands 
of the booksellers, though the day on which it is 
to be obtained is announced a month ahead. 
Even the actors who are to play the piece almost 
immediately have to await its publication. 

‘¢So great has been the secrecy of the ‘ but- 
toned-up’ old man (if I may be allowed to trans- 
late literally the expressive Norwegian word ¢i- 
knappet which is so often applied to him) that 
the inhabitants of the far-off Norwegian capital, 
who have, as a rule, but little to disturb their 
peaceful serenity, are wrought up to an unusual 
pitch of curiosity on that day during the Christ- 
mas-tide when Ibsen’s latest work is expected 
from the Copenhagen printers. Orders have 
been placed with the booksellers long in advance, 
and invariably the first edition is sold before it 
appears. The book then becomes the one topic 
of conversation for days and weeks afterward. 
‘What does it mean?’ is the question on every 
lip ; and frequently no answer comes.” 

Once a German lady asked Ibsen what he meant 
by ‘‘ Peer Gynt.” 

‘¢ A dead silence reigned for a moment in the 
little group surrounding the old man, and I ex: 
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pected him to change the subject without answer- 
ing the query. Butno; he finally raised his head, 
threw back his shock of white hair, adjusted his 
glasses, looked quizzically into the woman’s eyes, 
and then slowly drawled out, ‘Oh, my dear 
madam, when I wrote ‘‘ Peer Gynt” only our 
Lord and I knew what I meant; and as for me, 
I have entirely forgotten.’ ” 


IBSEN’S ISOLATION. 


What most impressed Mr. Schofield was Ibsen’s 
persistence in ignoring other literatures and other 
writers: 

‘¢ No writer in recent times has been less in- 
fluenced by the works of other men. He has de- 
liberately refrained from extensive reading, and 
has kept himself from under the sway of domi- 
nating personalities, ancient or modern. He does 
not understand a word of English or French when 
spoken, and can scarcely read even a newspaper 
article in either language. The assertion com- 
monly made until lately, that he has been much 
influenced by French authors, is the veriest non- 
sense; he hardly knew of their existence. 

‘¢ This may be a weakness, but it is the result 
of his theories of life, or rather of the peculiar 
circumstances of the life he himself has been 
forced to lead. He is content to live within him- 
self, and refrains from blaming as much as from 
praising others. It is possible, indeed, that this 
ignoring of the works of other writers may even 
have contributed to make Ibsen what he is, one 
of the most original authors of the century, the 
acknowledged leader of a new movement which 
has affected creative effort in almost every Euro- 
pean land. It would, of course, be a misfortune 
if many followed his example with respect to 
lonely insularity. But we dare not criticise in 
the case of the master: his plan has permitted the 
fruition of his genius.” 

‘« Let every man, he teaches, make the most of 
the talents God has given him, strive to develop 
to their full the peculiar powers with which he 
has been endowed, so that dull uniformity shall 
cease, and curbing conventionality no longer 
check the advance of mankind.” 

After all, as Mr. Schofield well says, there is 
something inspiring in Ibsen’s career : 

‘¢The poor apothecary boy in a tiny country 
village, hopelessly remote from the great centers 
of literary endeavor, has risen by the sheer force 
of indomitable will and by unswerving fixity of 
purpose to be perhaps the greatest writer his land 
has ever known; the one Norwegian in this 
century who, above all others, has succeeded in 
influencing profoundly the thoughts of men far, 
far beyond the confines of that wild but glorious 
land which gave him birth.” 


IAN MACLAREN AND THE THEATER. 


| iy the March number of Z’he Woman at Home 

. Ian Maclaren has a dialogue on ‘¢ Amuse- 
ments,” in which as the rector he gives his views 
of the theater. He begins by satirizing charades 
and says that he is sure that if anything could 
cure one of theater-going it would be seeing dumb 
charades and having to guess the words. ‘It’s 
more chastening than comic singing, and that is, 
I think, the most solemn exercise invented by 
the human mind.” In answer to the question 
‘¢Whyshould people want to go to the theater ?” 
he responds : 

‘For amusement very largely ; the pressure 
of life grows harder every day, and both men 
and women require relief; they want to see some- 
thing bright and interesting; and so the ‘ new’ 
magazine is selling by the hundred thousand and 
theaters are flourishing in every town. 

‘¢éThat’s so,’ broke in Mrs. Goodwin. <I 
know a place in the North where the one theater 
used to be periodically bankrupt and hardly a 
respectable person went near it. Now it is open 
most of the year, and the church-going set have 
most of the boxes.’” 

The question is also asked, ‘* Why should peo- 
ple have such a craze for the theater?” and the 
answer is, ‘‘ Because the dramatic instinct is born 
in us.”’ In conclusion, Dr. Watson says that 
‘what good people ought to do is not to ostra- 
cize the theater, but to purify it. 

‘« How can they do that ? Why, by encourag- 
ing managers to produce pure and noble plays 
and supporting well-living actors, till the higher 
drama be profitable and the lower be left to 
vicious people, where it will die through destitu- 
tion. You cannever reform by repression ; the 
Puritans tried that method, and the result was 
the grossness of the Restoration. You can only 
reform by replacing. . . . I wish well to every 
man and woman who helps to make the stage a 
blessing and not a curse to society. And I ex- 
pect before I die to see aclean, wholesome theater 
in England.” 

It is one thing to theorize and quite another to 
put your theories to the test by supporting their 
practice in real life. In these days when much 
is said about the elevation of the drama, it must 
be put to [an Maclaren’s credit that as a clergy- 
man he has not disdained to give his sanction to 
a dramatic performance which is certain to pro- 
mote that end. It has already been widely noted 
that a dramatization of his three famous books, 
‘¢ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” ‘‘ The Days of 
Auld Lang Syne,” and ‘‘ Kate Carnegie,” has 
been made by Mr. James MacArthur, co-editor of 
the Bookman,and Mr. Tom Hall, awriter of humor- 
ous verse. That the play which is called ‘‘ Beside 
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the Bonnie Brier Bush” is pure, wholesome, and 
true to Drumtochty life may be vouched for by 
the fact that after reading it Dr. Watson wrote, 
approving of 1t. ‘+I commend the play,” to quote 
from his letter, ‘¢ to my friends in America whom 
I hold in grateful remembrance.” Messrs. Frank 
L. Perley and Fred M. Ranken, of New York, 
will present the play at McVicker’s Theater, 
Chicago, for the first time on Easter Monday, 
April 11, after playing a preliminary week, be- 
ginning March 28, in Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Watson is to be congratulated on having the 
courage of his convictions in supporting sane 
dramatic art, and the result will be eagerly await- 
ed by all his friends in America. 





LITERARY GOSSIP BY AMBASSADOR HAY. 


R. FRANK BANFIELD reports in Cas- 
sell’s for March a pleasant chat he had 
with the American ambassador in London, Col. 
John Hay. Colonel Hay declined to be inter- 
viewed about himself, but talked frankly about 
his literary preferences. A few of his remarks 
may be given here. On payment for literary work 
he said: ‘‘If no pay was given for writing, as 
many people would write as write now... . 
The ordinary law of supply and demand does not 
hold in literature.” 

‘© When, in America, we paid hardly anything 
for literary work, we had a galaxy of brilliant 
writers, Bryant and Poe and Longfellow and 
Whittier and Lowell in his youth, and they didn’t 
receive as much as one poet of to-day, who said 
to me that the whole product of his poetry didn’t 
pay for his washing.” 

Edgar Allan Poe, ‘‘one of the greatest men in 
prose and verse that we ever had,” dreamed of 
founding a magazine which might reach a circu- 
lation of forty thousand copies. ‘* Now we have 
several magazines circulating half a million each, 
and they rarely publish anything that reminds 
you of Edgar Poe’s work.” 

‘¢¢The most successful book of our time was 
written by a man who wasn’t a writer, published 
by aman who wasn’t a publisher, and read by 
people who never read.’ 

«¢¢That sounds paradoxical, your excellency. 
What is the name of the book ?’ 

«¢¢«¢ The Life of Grant,” by himself,’ said Mr. 
Hay. ‘Seventy thousand pounds was paid at one 
time to his widow for that. The success of a book 
depends infinitely more on whether it is wanted 
or not than on how it was written.’” 

Colonel Hay confessed to admiring Kipling 
‘¢enormously.”’ Browning he declared is ‘+ eth- 


ically the greatest poet of his time : Tennyson is 
the greatest artist.”’ 
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A curious paradox of parody was mentioned 
by Colonel Hay. The measure in which Bret 
Harte wrote ‘‘ The Heathen Chinee ” was identi- 
cal with and suggested by Swinburne’s 


** Who shall seek, who shall bring, 
And restore thee the day 
When the dove dipped her wing 
And the oars won their way, 
Where the narrowing Symplegades whiten the straits 
of Propontis with spray.” 

The ambassador’s views of modern realism may 
be gleaned from this observation : 

‘¢T said to a French man of letters once, 
‘Why doesn’t one of your great writers indulge 
in the novelty of a decent story? Every man 
wants his children to read good French. It would 
sell by hundreds of thousands of copies in France, 
England, and America.’ His answer was, ‘No 
Frenchman could write such a book and retain 
his self-respect.’ ” 

Colonel Hay says of British hospitality : «« Of 
all the countries on the face of the earth, this is 
the one most cordially and generously hospitable.” 





THE ENGLISH MAGAZINE WRITER’S MARKET. 


os HE Sorrows of Scribblers”’ is the title of 

a racy and unsigned article in the 
National Review for March. There is much 
amusing criticism of contributors and defense of 
editors. The most serious part deals with the 
question of remuneration. Magazine-writing is 
not presented as precisely the most lucrative of 
pursuits : 

‘¢ Journalism offers, at any rate, daily bread ; 
while magazines often keep their contributors 
waiting so long for insertion and payment that 
any one who did it for a living would have to 
have something else to go upon. There may be, 
perhaps, some twenty or thirty people in Eng- 
land who make £200 a year by magazine- 
writing ; their names are well known to the pub- 
lic and are a safe ‘draw ;’ while outside these is 
the large army of magazine contributors whose 
earnings average, say, from £20 to £50 a year— 
hardly enongh, indeed, to keep body and soul 
together.” 


A SCHEDULE FOR ASPIRING JOURNALISTS, 


Then we are furnished with a list of rates of 
pay given by a few out of the innumerable 
family of magazines. It illustrates the inexora- 
ble advance of publicity. What it was once 
thought somewhat indelicate to inquire about, ex- 
cept in confidential whispers, is now blazoned for 
all the world to see. As a kind of commercial 
review of reviews, the schedule has its place 
here : 
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‘¢ The following is an account of the various 
sums paid and the kind of contributions accepted 
by the current journals. We may not, perhaps, 
be quite ‘ up to date’ as to all of them, but here, 
such as it is, is the information gleaned from per- 
sonal experience during fifteen years’ magazine- 
writing. It is alist which may prove useful to 
the young aspirant. I myself invariably send it 
by return of post in answer thos well-known 
and pathetic appeals as to ‘ how to get my article 
into a magazine.’ ” 


Argosy: Accepts articles that are pleasantly discur- 
sive, frivolous, and not too long. 10s. 6d. a page. 

Atalanta: For girls : semi-artistic and not foo im- 
proving. About 15s. a page. 

Bow Bells: About £1 10s. for a story of ten pages. 

Cassell’s: £1 a page (of two columns). 

Chambers’s Journal: For short ‘‘facty” papers. 

Cornhill: Pays better than any within my experience. 
£1 1s. per page (small pages of big type, not double- 
columned) and counts half pages as pages. 

English Illustrated: A kodak paper or an article 
accompanied with sketches has the best chance here. 
Very alive and very modern. £1 1s. a page. 

Family Herald: About £3 10s. for 8,000 words. 
Stories must be written in a popular style—with plenty 
of love. 

Gentleman’s: Pays by the story and not by the page. 

Girls Own Paper: ‘Facty,” practical, and very im- 
proving. 

Good Words: Articles generally not to exceed four 
pages. £1 per page. 

Household Words: Noteasy to getinto. 5s. a column. 

Leisure Hour: Religious and exclusive. 8s. a page. 

Macmillan’s: £1 1s. a page, double-columned (and 
counts half pages). High literary standard. 

Monthly Packet: Exclusive, very churchy, and slight- 
ly priggish, though improving. Conveys the idea of a 
feminine touch. 

Nineteenth Century: You mus either have some- 
thing new to say or, if you have not, ou must have a 
handle to yourname. £1 1s. 0 e age. 

Quiver: Same pay as Cassell’s. Stories must be moral 
and of the ‘‘ religious sensational” type. 

Strand: Quite impossible without “cheek” ora kodak. 

Sunday at Home: Goody-goody, with sermons. 

Temple Bar: Anecdotic. £5 for a short article. 

Windsor: Modern; goes in largely for illustrations 
and facts. 

Woman at Home: Extremely personal. 


«« This list, of course, is notcomplete. Indeed, 
I have had to weed the original manuscript care- 
fully, for I find that several of the magazines on 
my list are now extinct (indeed, it is a mortify- 
ing reflection that the mortality among magazines 
to which I have contributed has been unusually 
severe and sudden). I have also had to omit 
several magazines to which my marginal notes 
were ‘pay-nothing devils,’ ‘very hard up,’ and 
the like. For the old-fashioned essay articles 
Cornhill and Macmillan’s offer still the best field. 
Elsewhere there is little chance now (unless you 
happen to have a name) for that kind of article.” 
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BROWNING AS A CHAPEL-GOER. 


OS tte Young Man for March publishes an arti- 

cle entitled ‘««A Chapel with Browning: 
A Talk with the Rev. Edward White.” Mr. 
White, who is now over eighty years of age, was 
full of reminiscences concerning the worshipers 
at York Street Chapel, Walworth, which is now 
used as the headquarters of Walworth Settle- 
ment and knownas Browning Hall. Dr. Moffat, 
the Bechuana missionary, was one of the regular 
attendants at this old chapel, and the body of 
James Wilson, the captain of the first missionary 
ship, the Duff, was buried in the graveyard at 
the back of the chapel. 


THE BROWNING PEW. 


The most interesting associations, however, 
connected with the old place are those which link 
it with the childhood of Robert Browning. Mr. 
White says : 

‘¢The pulpit in those times stood against the 
middle of the wall adjoining the old burial 
ground; the galleries came round the whole cir- 
cle of the building and ended on the two sides of 
the pulpit—in a single seat on each side of it. 
The Browning family occupied the right-hand 
gallery seat nearest to the rostrum, and Robert 
Browning as a boy for years sat in the corner 
seat nearest and quite close to the right hand of 
our then pastor, the Rev. George Clayton. 

‘¢ Yes, his face is vividly present to my mem- 
ory through the sixty years that have intervened. 
It was the most wonderful face in the whole con- 
gregation—pale and somewhat mysterious, and 
shaded with black flowing hair, but a face whose 
expression you remember through a lifetime. 
Scarcely less memorable were the countenances 
of his father, mother, and sister. 

‘‘Tt has always proved to myself one of the 
most mysterious providences that such a man, 
such a poet, should have been trained in early 
life under so unimaginative a preacher of the 
Georgian era as was our most excellent pastor. 
But perhaps minds that live in steadfast godly 
prose—when they are thoroughly good, as Mr. 
George Clayton was—provoke and stimulate by 
reaction the poetic faculty in their nearest neigh- 
bors. At all events, I have always thought that 
‘Sordello’ would not so certainly have been 
written had it not been for Browning’s early disci- 
pline under a regular pulpit system of three heads 
and a conclusion ! 


THE POETS PURITAN INFLUENCES. 


‘¢Robert Browning never threw off the foun- 
dation beliefs in which he had been brought up 
by his father and mother, whose noble faces I 
remember so well. Their daughter, who used to 
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sit next to Robert, had a countenance which was 
a combination of both their noblenesses and sweet- 
nesses. 

‘¢In considering Browning’s poetry and its 
general tendency and influence, I understand 
how much—after youth had passed—he had to 
learn still in England, and in Italy, and in his 
blessed marriage with another of the most soul- 
soothing poets of our century, beyond all the 
lessons he had received in this home of his child- 
hood and youth. Yet it is safe to affirm that if 
a radiance of faith and hope rests upon and hoy- 
ers over the grave in Westminster Abbey, where 
he lies enshrined in eternal fame, that faith and 
hope were nursed into stronger life under the 
Puritan influences to which I and so many others 
owe the final direction and consecration of our 
lives—influences which came from York Street 
Chapel. 

‘¢ Browning’s mother—or, as she then was, 
Sarah Anne Wiedemann—joined the church at 
York Street in 1808, and married Robert Brown- 
ing, senior, in 1811. The poet was born in 
1812, and eight years afier that his father also 
joined the church. 

‘«The facsimile of Browning’s baptismal rec- 
ord is taken from the church register, which also 
records the baptism of Sarah Anne, the poet’s 
sister. 

‘¢ While the boy Browning was attending the 
York Street Chapel, his future wife, Elizabeth 
Barrett, was attending another old Nonconform- 
ist chapel—Paddington Chapel, in the Edgware 
Road.” 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN WEST AFRICA. 


N the London Review of Reviews Mr. Stead 
makes a vigorous plea for arbitration in the 
pending dispute between England and France as 
to the respective possessions of those nations in 
West African ‘‘ hinterland.” Mr. Stead sums up 
the matter as follows : 

‘<The situation in West Africa lies in a nut- 
shell. Since last April we have been in a state 
of suspended war with France, owing to the fact 
that the French have occupied and are now occu- 
pying territory which until their invasion was 
recognized by the French themselves as belong- 
ing to the British sphere. The situation is as if 
a French regiment had occupied the Isle of 
Wight, and was allowed to remain there under 
protest until we were ready either to induce 
France to recall the regiment or to make the 
force prisoners of war. There are many ques- 
tions, but there is only one question. That is 
the question of the right of the powers which 
possess the West African coast to enjoy the right 


to their hinterlands. This question would possess 
little importance if the French and Germans 
would agree with us to adopt a uniform customs 
tariff, and would allow the same freedom of trade 
to all comers within their respective territories. 
Unfortunately, the French, unlike the British, 
when they occupy territory, do so for the pur- 
pose of securing for France a monopoly of the 
native markets. Hence, if we are not to see the 
British coast settlements ruined, we have to main- 
tain. their right to their back gardens. Both 
Sierra Leone and the Gambia have suffered from 
the way in which their hinterlands have been 
seized by the French, and the memory of their 
evil fate has made us very careful to assert and 
reserve all our rights to the hinterland of the 
Gold Coast and of Lagos. 


THE RIVAL GARRISONS IN BUSA, 


‘¢ The accompanying map will explain better 
than pages of letter-press the exact position of 
affairs. The French, it will be seen, after recog- 
nizing that the Say-Barua line marked the limit 
of their advance from the Upper Niger toward 
the sea, have endeavored to render that agree- 
ment null and void by swarming across the 
Lagos hinterland so as to establish themselves on 
the Lower Niger below Say. They first tried 
this on when Lord Rosebery was in office. In 
deference to his prompt representations the 
French Government recalled their troops from 
Busa, recognizing what, indeed, even the maps 
published by the Zemps admitted then, that the 
whole of the territory known as the Nikki-Say- 
Busa triangle was outside the French sphere. 
When Sir George Goldie, at the head of the 
forces of the Niger Company, went to Busa at the 
beginning of 1897 there was no question as to 
British sovereignty over Busa, both capital and 
state. But when he proposed to establish a gayr- 
rison in Busa town the head man objected. ‘T 
presence of soldiers, he said, always made trouble 
with women, To avoid these women palavers, 
he hoped the garrison would not be stationed in 
the town. Sir George Goldie agreed, and 
planted the British garrison at Fort Goldie, sev- 
eral miles to the south of Busa town, and estab- 
lished another at Liaba, thirty miles to the north, 
both commanding the chief trade routes in DBusa 
state. Nosooner had Sir George Goldie return 
to this country than the French marched back 
into Busa, from which they had been recalled 1 
deference to Lord Rosebery’s representations, 
and there they are until this day. 

‘«¢The two governments exchanged notes and 
began negotiations, but so far these negotiall 
have led to no result. Meanwhile, in order i 
support the French case, other continge 
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Senegalese troops under French command were 
pushed forward into the Lagos and Gold Coast 
hinterlands. Ignoring the British treaties con- 
cluded with the native head men, the French con- 
cluded fresh treaties ceding them sovereign rights, 
and then they reénforced their ‘ treaty rights’ by 
the appearance at least of ‘effective occupation.’ 
All over the Lagos and Gold Coast hinterlands 
there are sprinkled tri-color flags and Senegales 
garrisons under the command of French officers 
chafing against the command laid upon them by 
M. Hanotaux, that they are not to attack the few 
British garrisons which defend the treaty rights 
of Great Britain in the territory of our hinter- 
land. No British post has been established in the 
hinterland of either French or German colonies. 
All the trouble has arisen from the intrusion of 
the French into territory below the Say-Barua 
line, and especially into the Busa territory on the 
west bank of the Niger.” 


Admiral Maxse’s Views. 


Admiral Maxse sums up the British case in the 
West African dispute with France for the read- 
ers of the National Review. 

From the British point of view there are three 
principles on which the West African question 
might have been settled. These are stated by 
Admiral Maxse as follows: 

‘‘], The hinterland theory, which gives prior 
claim on the back land of the colony occupying 
the sea-coast. 

«©2. The Anglo-French agreement of 1890, 
which debars us from going north of a line be. 
tween Say on the Niger and Barua on Lake Chad, 
and which it was also understood at the time, by 
both the French and ourselves, debarred the 
French from invasions to the south of the line. 

‘<3. Prior treaties with native chiefs acknowl- 
edging our protectorate.” 

Admiral Maxse asserts that the French Gov- 
ernment’s treatment of these principles of settle- 
ment has been ‘‘both contemptuous and insult- 
ing.” 

As to the hinterland theory, France recog- 
nizes it only so far as it can be claimed for the 
benefit of a French colony. Wherever possible, 
she endeavors to cut off the British hinterland— 
and often with success. 

The frontier formed by the Anglo-French agree- 
ment of 1890 is good enough for the French as 
against British incursions, but counts for nothing 
as a restriction of the French. 

So, too, in the matter of prior treaties. Those 
which the British have made with native chiefs 
are ‘‘invalid, and may be superseded by French 
treaties that become valid. Captain Lugard, for 
instance, preceded the French at Nikki and made 


a treaty with the chief. A fortnight afterward 
the French arrived and superseded his with one 
of their own which has become a sacred docu- 
ment.” 

DOES FRANCE HATE ENGLAND ? 


Admiral Maxse has at last reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that France is inspired by-a fixed 
enmity to England, so far as may be judged 
from the conduct of her government and the lan- 
guage of her newspapers. 

‘¢ We have found determined hostility upon 
the question of Egypt, the Upper Nile (over the 
Anglo-Congo agreement), Newfoundland, Siam, 
Madagascar, and West Africa. We have vainly 
endeavored to propitiate her by concessions. 
Each concession has been accepted as a sign of 
weakness and forgotten. We gave way at Mada- 
gascar, Tunis, Siam, and upon innumerable occa- 
sions in West Africa. We remained silent when 
France violated all her engagements concerning 
the evacuation of Tunis. It was friendly and 
considerate on our part to do this, but our for- 
bearance stands in striking contrast with the cam- 
paign she perpetually wages against us in Egypt, 
where our position is p-ecisely analogous to hers in 
Tunis, except that we have not yet declared a 
protectorate in the former country. She has 
also disregarded all her undertakings to us at 
Madagascar and ruined our connection with that 
island. She tore up ur Anglo-Congo agree- 
ment and substituted a treaty of her own. She 
refuses to settle the Newfoundland dispute, and 
pays extravagant bounties to French fishermen 
to cross the Atlantic and maintain some trivial 
rights—trivial to France, but most vexatious to 
the people of Newfoundland. 

‘If I have drawn up these accusations, they 
are intended less as accusations than as an ex- 
planation of a situation the creation of which we 
profoundly deplore. 

‘The French people want war as little as we 
do. It is melancholy to think they may be blun- 
dered into it by incompetent statesmen. If only 
there were such a thing in France as public opinion 
(apart from press opinion)—if the ill-informed 
French people could know the real situation! 
But the daily newspapers of Paris monopolize all 
the channels of information and pervert the read- 
ing public. There is no chance of getting a word 
heard in British justification. The hopeless thing 
is that we may be drifting into a war which each 
nation would make strenuous efforts to avoid. 
It may be avoided if the French Government is 
given to understand that the limit of surrender 
has been reached. If it is not understood 
Perfide Albion will seem more perfidious than 
ever.’’. 
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GERMANY IN CHINA—A JAPANESE VIEW. 


ECENT German aggression in China forms 

the subject of some vigorous editorial para- 

graphs in Greater Japan, an able review published 

at| Tokio, partly in English and partly in Japa- 
nese. 

The editor states that most of the Japanese 
newspapers have regarded ‘the high-handed 
action of Germany” with contempt, calling it a 
significant opening of the policy long premed- 
itated and especially entertained by Russia, Ger- 
many, and France—‘‘the policy to devour the 
Chinese empire as soon as her disorganization 
sets in.” It is natural, he says, that these powers 
should seek to quicken such disorganization by 
various means of external disturbance, as the 
rotting of an apple may be hastened by breaking 
its skin; but every step in this direction is a 
menace to Japan’s declared policy of mainfaining 
peace in the East. 

Greater Japan holds that the murder of the 
two German missionaries was not an affair of 
sufficient importance to justify Germany’s diplo- 
matic procedure. Interference in a case of this 
kind, properly coming within municipal juris- 
diction, should be limited to the bare execution 
of justice. Germany, however, insists on the 
punishment of the local authorities, which, in the 
editor’s opinion, is exceeding the demands of 
justice. 

GERMAN AMBITION A MENACE TO THE EAST. 

‘« Again, why does Germany require of China 
those special privileges of opening coal mines and 
of constructing railroads throughout the Shang- 
tung province ? Why does she demand a portion 
of the Chinese territory for use for a coaling 
station for her navy? Is this a part of the jus- 
tice to be exacted from China? Nay, this is the 
exploitation of the weak by the strong. The ex- 
ploitation is not so bad, but the permanent es- 
tablishment of a coaling -station on the Chinese 
coast and the increase of the naval force of Ger- 
many in Chinese waters are beyond our under- 
standing. Germany has no colony here in the 
Kast. Why, then, does she require a coaling 
station and a squadron of eight war vessels? We 
are inclined to suspect her of political ambition, 
which is a menace to the tranquillity of the East.” 

The editor also objects to Germany’s method 
of enforcing her demands by the hasty assembling 
of a naval force before the resources of diplo- 
macy had been exhausted, and, finally, exception 
is taken to Germany’s conduct on moral and 
religious grounds. 

‘« We venture to say that the conduct of Ger- 
many will in the end retard the progress of 
Christianity in the East and foster the fanatical 
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suspicion that is entertained by the Chinese in 
regard to the meaning and purpose of Christian 
missions. Truly, they regard them as instru- 
ments for territorial aggrandizement. Political 
spies and the present case have abundantly con- 
firmed them in this suspicion.” 

‘¢ Throughout the progress of this unusual dip- 
lomatic procedure of Germany against China, 
England, who has the paramount interest in the 
East, has kept completely silent. The reason of 
her being silent is evident. First, she had not 
entertained any suspicion whatever concerning 
the German movement; and, secondly, she be- 
lieved that Germany was rendering service to 
Christendom by punishing China for her per- 
petual indolence in protecting the lives and prop- 
erty of Christian missionaries.” 


ENGLAND AND JAPAN. 


N the Fortnightly Review Mr. H. W. Wilson 
discusses the question whether or not Eng- 
land should form a firm fighting alliance with 
Japan in view of contingencies in the far East. 
Mr. Greenwood, it will be remembered, last 
month strongly denounced such a proposal as too 
heinous to be seriously entertained by any civi- 
lized European. Mr. Wilson is of a different 
opinion. He thinks that unless the officials of 
the British Government had contemplated an 
alliance with Japan their conduct at the begin- 
ning of the year might be described as criminal 
lunacy. At the time when Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach was threatening war England had eleven 
fighting ships in the far East, while Russia had 
seven, France three, and Germany six. If she 
had had to fight the alliance she would only have 
had eleven ships against sixteen, and the alliance 
would have been superior to her in weight of 
broadside, number of heavy guns, and number 
of torpedo-tubes. Therefore Mr. Wilson inclines 
to think that when Count Ito had his six hours’ 
interview with Lord Salisbury they arrived at an 
understanding as to what should be done if the 
worst came to the worst. ‘his understanding, 
he hopes, is still in existence. 

‘Our margin of naval superiority is so very 
diminutive against France and Russia alone— 
against France, Russia, and Germany it is non- 
existent—that we cannot afford to be too strong 
at any one point lest we should be too weak at 
others. In itself the Japanese fleet is a factor 
which makes her alliance appear desirable. She 
possesses a navy which is, when all is said, actual- 
ly and potentially the most formidable individual 
fleet in the East at this moment. She has now 
available two new battleships superior to anything 
east of Suez, eleven good cruisers—one of which 
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has just been bought from Brazil—a reserve fleet 
of older ironclads and cruisers, and some forty 
torpedo craft. Strong though this force is, it is 
to be vastly strengthened in the immediate future. 
By the Austrian Marine Almanach for 1898 Japan 
has now building five large battleships—three of 
‘which but for the strike would have been delivered 
early next year—four large armored cruisers, 
eleven smaller cruisers, and twelve destroyers or 
torpedo- boats.” 

England has since then reénforced her navy, 
but she is still not in a position to be so squeam- 
ish as to allow her policy to be swayed by objec- 
tions as to the color of her allies or their religious 
beliefs. Mr. Wilson says : 

‘« We shall perhaps confess that by our policy 
of isolation we have been driven into a corner, 
and have been so out-maneuvered that an alliance 
with a yellow power has been forced upon us. 
Would it not be wisest to recognize the unpalat- 
able truth, to conclude a definite agreement with 
Japan which should restrain her from violent or 
premature action, but which should at the same 
time guarantee her from any such attack as seems 
to be maturing? Included in the terms would 
be stipulations for the maintenance of the ‘open 
door,’ by force if necessary, in the markets of 
the East—supposing British statesmen are in 
earnest in bringing forward such demands. 
Without force we cannot maintain them, and we 
shall be put off with paper promises for the pres- 
ent, to be repudiated in the near future,”’ 





An Opposing View of England’s Interests. 


Mr. Fred. T. Jane contributes to the Contem- 
porary Ieview an article on the far East, in which 
he differs toto celo from the advice of Mr. H. W. 
Wilson. Mr. Jane is quite sure that, so far from 
a Japanese alliance being in the line of British 
interests, England’s best course would be, leav- 
ing morality on the one side, to pick a quarrel 
with Japan and destroy her power once for all. 
Fortunately there is no prospect of this advice 
being followed. Notwithstanding his conclu- 
sions, Mr. Jane’s paper is much more cheerfully 
conceived than Mr. Wilson’s, for Mr. Jane is 
quite sure that, thanks chiefly to England’s com- 
mand of coal and the superior coal-carrying 
capacity of her warships, she has nothing to fear 
even if Germany, Russia, and France combined 
to attack her in the far Kast. 

‘«To sum the matter up in a single sentence, 
France, Germany, and Russia are all practically 
without bases, without supplies, without hope of 
reénforcements, without, in fine, a single thing 
necessary for war.” 

Mr. Jane has his own views on the subject. 
He does not believe that the partition of China 
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has anything to do with the recent reénforcement 
of. European fleets in far Eastern waters. He 
undertakes to prove that— 

‘¢], Germany’s occupation of Kaio-Chau has 
nothing to do with the general problem, with us, 
with Russia or any other power. 

‘©2. That no combination of the naval forces 
of Russia, France, and Germany could affect our 
naval position, and that they must be fully aware 
of the fact. 

‘¢ 3. That Russia’s policy is entirely independ- 
ent of any German or French influence, and that 
it is not hostile to us in any way whatever.” 

The real danger is the future of Japan. Rus- 
sia and Japan are watching each other like cat 
and mouse, and all the recent movements of 
navies were governed by contingencies arising 
out of that fact. This is Mr. Jane’s idea of 
Russian wishes in the far East : 

‘¢OQur aid or beneficent neutrality is of far 
more need to Russia just now than anything else. 
What Russia would like to see, what her diplo- 
matists may well be endeavoring to bring about, 
1s war between us and Japan, at present our very 
good friend, since that best suits the Mikado’s 
policy. A war with Japan would bea hard nut 
for us to crack ; we should be powerless till sev- 
eral first-class battleships had been brought up 
The aid of the Russian fleet already in the far 
East—and this fleet will soon number two first 
and one second class battleships, five armored 
cruisers, some ironclad gunboats, and numerous 
other vessels—the aid of the menace of Russian 
troops now massed near VJadivostock would 
make our triumph immediate instead of eventual. 
By way of reward, Russia would get Port Arthur 
and what she covets in Korea; Japan, that thorn 
in Russia’s future, would be obliterated, and after 
that the ‘eternal Eastern question’ might reach 
finality. Indeed, the ultimate picture of what an 
Anglo-Russian alliance would produce is a can. 
vas too daring to be yet painted. Germany, 
France, Austria, Italy would all gradually dis- 
appear from their present position in the world’s 
politics, and the most of English and Russian 
aims being so different and non-antagonistic, it is 
not impossible that something very like the long- 
dreamed-of millennium would be ushered in. 
Such, I take it, is the real dream of Russian 
statesmanship, and, whatever may be said about 
it, it is a great dream.” 

Mr. Jane concludes his article by declaring that 
to make war on Japan in order to make “ friends 
with Russia would be our most diplomatic course : 
every idea of morality and sentiment is against 
such an action. Whatever views may prevail in 
public circles, in the inner ring of things the 
cards are more or less on the table ; Germany's 
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action at Kaio-Chau and the talked-of partition 
of China are merely froth; the real problem is 
the future of Japan. China sleeps, and sleeps in 
peace : not for her, nor for designs on her, has a 
single warship left European harbors.” 





THE FIRST GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 


| hal is just half a century since the first German 

Parliament met in the Protestant Church of 
St. Paul at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1848, and 
the Germans, ever ready to commemorate a 
national event, have not overlooked the present 
occasion. 

Karl Biedermann, who recounts his personal 
reminiscences in Nord und Siid of January and 
February, is one of the very few members still 
living out of the original 267 who voted for an 
hereditary empire on March 27, 1849, and the 
following notes of those troublous times are taken 
from his paper. 


1848. 


He was one of the founders of the famous 
‘¢ Erbkaiserpartet,” and he tells us that the very 
youngest members were about twenty-five and 
twenty-six, but many were much older men. Six 
were over seventy, and the father of the party, 
Ernst Moritz Arndt, the poet, was seventy-eight. 
In 1878 about sixty of the members were still 
alive, and in 1885 the number was reduced to 
about thirty. To-day only eight survivors are 
to be found: 

H. H. Meier, of Bremen, founder of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Steamship Line, eighty-eight. 

Dr. von Simson, president of the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment, later president of the so-called Union Parlia- 
ment at Erfurt, and still later president of a number of 
Reichstags, eighty-seven. 

Karl Biedermann, eighty-six. 

Geheim-Commerzienrath Mevissen, of Cologne, eighty- 


four. 
Dr. Schrader, curator of the University of Halle, 
eighty. 
William Jordan, of Frankfort, the poet, seventy-nine. 
Professor Backhaus, seventy-nine. 
Professor Haym, of Halle, seventy-six. 


THE REVOLUTION OF MARCH. 


SURVIVORS OF 


It is not always possible to trace the sources 
of arevolutionary movement, but there is no doubt 
that it was the news of the flight of Louis 
Philippe and his family from France on Febru- 
ary 24 that kindled into flames the movement 
on the other side of the Rhine, and by the 27th 
a great popular assembly demanding a new con- 
stitution, freedom of the press, and other con- 
cessions took place at Offenburg, in Baden. The 
movement spread rapidly, but there seems to 
have been no collision between the military and 
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the people except at Berlin, in what is generally 
known as the March Revolution of 1848. Nor 
did the movement grow suddenly in the night, 
as many pretend. Preparation enough for it 
had been made on every side by the misrule in 
most of the German states, yet the insurrection 
was in a great measure of a spontaneous charac- 
ter. In its aims, the movement of 1848 in Ger- 
many bore no resemblance to the great historic 
revolutions of 1640 and 1688 in England or to 
the revolutions of 1789, 1830, and 1848 in France. 
These completely upset the existing order of 
things, whereas the German revolution ‘‘ stood 
still before thrones.”’ 


THE GENESIS OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


From the beginning of the 40s a moderate 
liberal party had gradually been forming with 
national ideas—that is to say, the members be- 
gan to look beyond their own little state to the 
whole German fatherland. Men like Dahl- 
mann the historian, the two Beselers, Heinrich 
von Gagern, and others, were of the number, 
and their organ in the daily press was the 
Deutsche Zeitung, edited by Gervinus and 
Hausser. But it was not till 1847 that the party 
first met in open conference at Heppenheim to 
discuss the general condition of the country. On 
March 5 of the following year, the men of 
Heppenheim, 51 in number, held a second con. 
ference under the ruins of Heidelberg Castle, 
and decided on a number of essential constitution- 
al reforms ; and on March 30 they went a step 
further, and summoned a more national assembly, 
representative of all Germany, at Frankfort, 
to consider their programme. This is generally 
called the ‘* Vorparlament,” or preliminary Par- 
liament. 

HOW IT WAS COMPOSED. 


The Constitutional Diet, or National Assembly 
proper, was not opened in St. Paul’s Church till 
May 18. On paper, this first Parliament con- 
sisted of 649 members (about one to every 70,000 
inhabitants); but the actual number in attend- 
ance at Frankfort was between 500 and 600. 
When the vote as to the form of government to 
be adopted came to be taken, they were 530, but 
according to the figures given by Karl Bieder- 
mann, 56 of these did not vote at all. The figures 
stand thus: 


For a constitutional monarchy...............eeeeeee 27 

For a monarchy on the broadest democratic basis... 107 
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In his second installment Karl Biedermann tells 
the history of the revised constitution of March 
27, 1849, and of the vote in favor of the hered- 
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itary empire, which was carried by 267 against 
263—a small majority for so momentous an issue. 


Martyrs and Pioneers. 


Here, however, we must take leave of Karl 
Biedermann’s political retrospect to get a glimpse 
of some of the quiet preparations which preceded 
the eventful 1848. This is given us by Johannes 
Proelss, under the title of ‘‘ Martyrs and Pio- 
neers,” in Heft 1 of the Garten/aube. 

As was the case with the origin of the Swiss 
Confederacy, the German revolution may be said 
to have had its beginnings in a secret meeting- 
place. Its ‘* Rati’ was at Hallgarten, in the 
Rheingau, the estate of Johann Adam von Itz- 
stein; and in this secluded spot a number of 
‘¢ Friends of the Fatherland”’ met in conference 
almost every year for about ten years before the 
revolution came to a head. Close by, it is curious 
to learn, was Schloss Johannisberg, the summer 
retreat of Prince Metternich; but who would ever 
have suspected conspiracies and conspirators in 
the immediate neighborhood of so feared a ruler ? 

It would be impossible to allude to all the 
events which led Itzstein in 1839 to invite to his 
house Welcker and other politicians to consider 
in secret the ‘*German question.” It will suffice 
to say that to the oppression of the people had 
been added the persecution of all poets, profess- 
ors, and university students of liberal tenden- 
cies. The sad experiences of Fritz Reuter, 
Heine, Uhland, and many more, and finally the 
expulsion of the seven Géttingen professors in 
1837, had roused the greatest indignation when 
Itzstein devised his plan. The patriots knew 
well what risks they were running, and acted 
with the utmost caution, coming to the trysting- 
place by different roads and one or two at atime. 
It is interesting to find that the secret was never 
divulged till March, 1848. 

‘¢The German question,” or the question of 
German unity, as was to be expected, brought to 
the front all the poets of the times. In 1840, 
when Frederick William IV. came to the throne 
and promised the people a new constitution, the 
poets were not slow to take up the theme of the 
new birth of the fatherland. It was an honor of 
Welcker that Hoffmann von Fallersleben’s new 
poem, ‘‘ Deutschland iiber Alles,”’ was first sung 
amid the wildest enthusiasm—with disastrous 
consequences to both poet and politician. The 
new sovereign’s promises proved to be a delusion, 
and with the punishment of these two men it was 
clear that the Hallgarten patriots must resort to 
sterner methods. They now made it their busi- 
ness to disseminate among the people all the 
political literature which had escaped the censor- 
ship of the press. It was also about this time 
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that the poets Ferdinand Freiligrath and Gott- 
fried Kinkel were drawn into the contest. 

Very little is known of the patriots who actu- 
ally took part in the Hallgarten conferences. 
Friedrich Hecker, in some reminiscences of 1843, 
mentions a few names and tells how the secret 
decisions of the Vienna conference first saw the 
light. In 1845 the patriots met at Leipzig, and 
in the autumn of 1847, when they met at Hep- 
penheim, there was no further need for secrecy. 


1848 in Europe. . 


In the Revue Bleueof February 19 there is a 
short article on the days of February, 1848—the 
taking of the Hétel de Ville. It is by W. de 
Fouville, one of those engaged in it. 

The revolutionary period, 1848-49, in Austria 
is represented by ‘‘ Conversations with Gen. Ar- 
thur von Gérgey,” by Wilhelm von Vragassy, in 
the February number of the Deutsche Revue. 
Another article on the social question in the 
Vienna Revolution of 1848, by Dr. Maximilian 
Bach, appears in the Deutsche Worte for Feb- 
ruary. 


THE PASSING OF THE GERMAN PEASANT. 


R. G. W. STEEVENS contributes to Black- 

wood a picturesque and thoughtful study 

of German country life. He speaks highly of 

the German landowning class—‘‘an aristocracy 

in hobnailed boots’—but finds the peasant, 

though ‘‘ well educated, scholastically speaking, 
surprisingly dull and unintelligent.” 

‘¢Kverywhere you will find the gentleman 
farming his own land, the same clean-skinned, 
simple-hearted, hard-headed, plain-living, high- 
mannered lord, the same peasantry, penurious, 
but secure of livelihood, living hard, but scarce 
as yet taught to resent hardship.” 

German agriculture shows method, industry, 
conscience, but not great aptitude or energy. 
The agrarian party still believesitself the nation, 
forgetting that ‘‘Germany is transforming her- 
self from an agricultural into an industrial coun- 
try almost as fast as did Britain in the 30s.” The 
old half-feudal, half-patriarchal life is doomed 
already: 

‘¢The fate of rural England is already settling 
over Germany—the depopulation of the villages. 
Walking with the proprietor among the stooks, 
you meet a dumpy, bowed, hairy man, and a not 
less brutish-looking woman, who to his greeting 
return only an inarticulate grunt. They are 
Russians, hired for the harvest season, because 
German labor is not to be had. Throughout 
Germany west of the Elbe there is a trade in 
Russian and Polish labor. This labor steals over 
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the Russian frontier and makes its way to Bres- 
lau, the great mart of the trade. There it sells 
itself to contractors, who sell it in bulk, put on 
the rail on payment of carriage, to anybody who 
is short of hands for the harvest. They talk no 
word of German beyond Ja and Nein. Each 
drove has its foreman ; the drove is given a loca- 
«tion, and there in bare huts men, women, and 
children pig together. Their life seems hardly 
enviable even in good weather, but it appears to 
be to their liking. For they seldom return to 
Russia—where, indeed, the authorities would not 
welcome them with cordfality—but remain to be 
bearers of burdens in Germany. The German 
bearer of burdens is off to the mills in the big 
town whose smoke hangs yonder behind the hill.” 





AN OPTIMISTIC VIEW OF AUSTRIA’S FUTURE. 


| agin in the Nineteenth Century on 

‘¢ Austria-Hungary and the Ausgleich,” 
Dr. Emil Reich indulges in the sanguine antici- 
pation that all difficulties in Austria will disap- 
pear as soon as it is shown that any further delay 
about the Ausgleich will break up the Triple 
Alliance, and practically force Austria-Hungary 
from the rank of the great powers. So far from 
regarding the scenes in the Reichsrath and the 
furious disputes which are raging in Bohemia as 
symptoms of national dangers, he regards them 
as the best evidence of the vigorous vitality of 
the empire-kingdom. He says: 

‘¢ We cannot but recognize in all that the un- 
mistakable symptoms of a great revival. Now at 
last there is hope for a final remedy of that secu- 
lar false position of the empire. Now through 
the intensified life of each nationality there is 
prospect of an intellectual renascence of peoples 
who have hitherto been slumbering on the pil- 
lows of sloth. The Czechs, stung to the quick 
by their political antagonists, will still more ad- 
vance their national literature, which even now is 
considerable, pace Professor Mommsen. Already 
in music the Czechs have embodied their national 
gifts in the very remarkable works of Dvorak. 
The Poles of Galicia are a very gifted race, and 
great things may be expected from them both in 
science, literature, and art. Through the in- 
evitable competition the Germans of Austria will 
be induced to multiply their efforts at intellectual 
supremacy in Austria. The vast progress made 
by Hungary in all the departments of life, politi- 
cal and intellectual, in the last forty years, owing 
to the burning ambition of the Magyars, is a sure 
guarantee of similar results among the nationali- 
ties of Cisleithania. It is incalculable how much 
commerce and trade and industry will be bene- 
fited by that revival of all the mental and moral 
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energies of the empire. Already the material 
progress of both halves of the monarchy during 
the last fifteen years has been very considerable. 
It will, aided by the immense natural wealth of 
the empire, be increasing at a rate distancing 
that of all former periods. The enemy of a nation 
is not to be found in great civil disturbances and 
commotions. Woe to the nation that knows of 
no inner conflicts | ”’ 


THE ZOLA TRIAL. 


yw anonymous writer in the Contemporary 

Review takes the Zola trial as his text for 
the purpose of expressing a very gloomy estimate 
of the present demoralization of France. 

Speaking of the Dreyfus case he says : 

‘¢The three phenomena which have grouped 
themselves around the Dreyfus agitation are a 
firm belief in the infallibility of the army; the 
union of clericalism, militarism, and anti-Semit- 
ism; and the utter demoralization of the ‘healthy 
kernel’ of the nation. But the case is highly 
interesting in another way: it has brought out 
in clear relief certain of the essential character- 
istics of the French nation, the knowledge of 
which may prove serviceable to the world. It 
has revealed to us the repulsive -spectacle of an 
entire people, with its army, press, politicians, 
and clergy, rising up against a defenseless and 
wretched man, and threatening to demolish the 
fabric of the state if simple justice were done to 
him; a government which invokes the interests 
of the national defense to screen indefensible 
breaches of equity, and whose press organs pub- 
lish the names and addresses of the jury before 
they have given a verdict; an army whose select rep- 
resentatives threaten the jury with their resigna- 
tion if the verdict be different from what they 
expect, and a legislative assembly whose en- 
lightened members refuse to raise their voices 
on behalf of the victim of injustice, lest at the 
coming elections they should lose their seats. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SECRET DOCUMENT. 


‘If this story of the secret document be true, 
and it now seems indubitable, then there can no 
longer be question of an error of justice, but of 
such a fiendish crime against every form of 
human justice and equity as the majority of 
British convicts would refuse to perpetrate. 
Maitre Démange, who defended Dreyfus, ex- 
claimed on first hearing of this document: ‘The 
act would constitute such a brutal infraction of 
the elementary prescriptions of justice that I 
cannot believe it.’ Yet the story stands un- 
challenged. 

‘¢The defective ideas of judicial procedure 
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entertained by Dreyfus’ military judges led to 
the Dreyfus gdchis which we now behold in 
France, and the desire to justify the results of 
the court-martial, rather than compromise the 
judgment of the officers, was the opportunity 
longed tor and utilized by the clerico-military 
party to set themselves above the state.” 


THE EXTREME OF PESSIMISM. 


This writer takes the most pessimistic view 
of present conditions in France. 

‘*So far as one can ascertain by a careful 
study of the intellectual, political, and religious 
movements of the last hundred years, there is 
not the faintest trace of any ennobling principle, 
of any sublime ideal, or even of any glorious 
aspirations which can be pointed out as French 
by origin, or even by adoption. 

‘¢The third republic, on the contrary, born of 
the unnatural union of clerical demagogy and 
infallible militarism, has let loose not one hungry 
family, but a whole legion of place-hunters, to 
satisfy whose ravenous appetite the resources of 
the country, the credit and prestige of the nation, 
the doctrines of republicanism and principles of 
a far more sacred character have been ruthlessly 
sacrificed nem. con. 

‘«The greedy public policy of colonizing whole 
continents abroad, the egotistic private practice 
of limiting families at home to two or three 
children, the prevalent politico-ritual theology, 
the apotheosis of the army and the infallibility of 
its chiefs, the defilement of literature, the prosti- 
tution of the drama and of pictorial art to the 
passions of the human beast, the total negation 
of science, the universal conviction that the na- 
tion is invincible by land and by sea, and the 
concomitant proditomania, combined with the 
cheerful certitude that France is still the light 
and life of the world, are inevitable consequences 
of the four conditions enumerated above and un- 
erring symptoms of the dire disease which has 
eaten into the vitals of the citizens of the third 
republic.” 


The Dominance of the Army. 


In the Fortnightly, Baron Pierre de Coubertin 
writes on the ‘‘ military paradox” which is to be 
observed in France. The article was obviously 
written before the French generals had entered 
the witness-box in order to dictate their verdict 
to the jury under threat of a strike of the general 
staff. His paper is indeed devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the exceeding loyalty and obedience of 
the army to the civil power, but, notwithstanding 
this, he makes it abundantly clear that it is the 
army, and the army alone, which is really sov- 
ereign in the affections of France. 


WHY THE ARMY IS SUPREME. 


He gives many reasons why this should be so, 
the first of which is the ‘‘ great sacrifices ’’’ which 
the French have made in order to equip and 
maintain the army, the second the fact that the 
army has given them a sense of security which 
only those can appreciate who have for some 
years been deprived of it. The third reason is 
that the army has been a great school of physical 
vigor. He says: 

‘¢ When the colleges fail to fulfill their mis- 
sion, as is the case in France, military service is, 
I believe, the only means of giving back to a 
young man some of the virility which he lacks. 

‘«The service which the army has rendered is 
no less great. It has served as a regulating force 
in politics. Whenever the interests of the army 
have been touched all parties have made truce, in 
the Chamber as in the street.” 


HOW IT AFFECTED THE ZOLA TRIAL. 


The peasants and the humbler citizens, who 
hardly know the names of the ministers of the 
republic, were outraged at the thought that the 
army had been insulted by Zola. Baron de 
Coubertin himself shares this feeling so much 
that, although he admits the illegality of con- 
victing Dreyfus by the production of a secret 
document which was withheld from the accused 
and his counsel, he deprecates any attempt to 
remedy this distortion of the forms of justice on 
the ground that it might diminish the prestige of 
the army, and so be highly prejudicial to its 
power. He admits that the officers may be 
brave, but they are the last persons in the world 
to exercise judicial functions : 

‘¢ All who are well acquainted with the intel- 
lectual temper of our officers affirm their com- 
plete inability to understand civil life and direct 
it. Foreign policy interests them simply because 
military affairs are involved in it in many ways ; 
but unless they happen to belong to an extremely 
reactionary or extremely clerical milieu, home 
policy leaves them cold. As for the principles of 
civil law, they have not a notion of them. They 
feel that sentiment, common enough in military 
circles, of undisguised attempt for les pékins, as 
they call everybody who does not wear uniform ; 
and this contempt is readily transferred from 
men to institutions. Sometimes they even affect 
to ignore certain points of jurisprudence which 
are a matter of common knowledge.” 


THE FEELING OF THE OFFICERS. 


Baron de Coubertin’s account of the normal 
attitude of an officer’s mind, coupled with his 
vivid description of the continual disappointment 
of the military profession, which exists solely for 
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war, and is doomed to see year after year pass by 
in peace, impresses the reader with a sense of the 
peril that lies beneath the sarface, and which has 
just now made itself visible in the Zola trial. 
Baron de Coubertin says of the officers : 

‘‘ Not one of them failed in the hour of Bou- 
langism ; not one supported the dictatorial can- 
didate. This was not the spirit of the military 
men of 1849; in the ‘Mémoires du Général 
Fleury’ we see with what calm indifference they 
adhered to the projects of Louis Napoleon, even 
when they least understood them.” 


THE MENACE TO THE REPUBLIC, 


But he admits that had it not been for the di- 
version occasioned by colonial expeditions this 
patience and loyalty might have broken down. 
He says: 

‘¢ Without the colonial wars in Africa and 
Tonkin many of our officers would have been 
simply unable to hold out any longer, and it may 
- be said that Jules Ferry has rendered Europe an 
incalculable service by turning the energies of 
France in this direction. He had staved off a 
situation which threatened to become danger- 
ously strained.” 

He then quotes De Tocqueville’s saying as to 
the army being the greatest obstacle to the foun- 
dation and stability of the republic of France, 
and adds : 

‘¢No doubt his theory is still perfectly correct. 
At present the case of France happens to be an 
exceptional one, and consequently one which will 
not last. As the memories of 1870 recede far- 
ther and farther into the past, as the social con- 
dition of Europe becomes more and more modi- 
fied, the equilibrium between the civil and the 
military power will tend more and more strongly 
to self-destruction.” 


SHOULD THE UNITED STATES PRODUCE ITS 
SUGAR ? 


ECRETARY WILSON, of the Department 
of Agriculture, contributes to the Morum 

for March an able article in advocacy of the do- 
mestic production of sugar. The importance of 
this subject to the people of the United States 
may be seen from the fact that during the past 
five years the average amount paid out by them 
for imported sugar has been $101,575,293. The 
refined product from mported sugar during the 
year 1897 was 1,760,607 tons, while the produc: 
tion of sugar from all sources in the United 
States during 1897 amounted to 335,656 long 
tons, as follows: 41,347 tons from sugar-beets ; 
289,009 tons from ribbon-cane ; 5,000 tons from 
maple trees, and 300 tons from sorghum-cane. 
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Thus the total consumption in the United States 
for the year was 2,096,263 tons. 
THE SUGAR-BEET. 

Approaching the subject from the farmer's 
point of view, Secretary Wilson says: 

‘*The farmers of our country produce from 
the soil grains, cotton, tobacco, vegetables, fruits, 
horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, various animal prod- 
ucts, and the like; and if we can add to our 
farm systems any crop that yields an article of 
common use, is not exhaustive of plant-food, and 
whose by-product is valuable in making meat and 
dairy products, it will find favor with producers. 
There are very few crops or manufactures of 
them of which this can be said so emphatically 
as it can be said of sugar-beets. The grains are 
well-known soil-robbers. They carry from the 
soil nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid, lime, mag- 
nesia, and the other elements of plant-food. 
Tobacco is peculiarly severe in this regard because 
none of its by-products are fit for animal focd; 
and what is sold from the farm carries away so 
much mineral plant-food that most soils are soon 
exhausted if not replenished by commercial fertil- 
izers, the purchase of which is out of the question 
in many parts of the United States. Meats take 
away comparatively little plant-food from the 
soil compared with their money value. The 
cotton-plant is not exhaustive if the stalks are 
plowed under and the seed is returned to the soil, 
either directly or through the instrumentality of 
domestic animals. The oil of the cotton-seed 
may be sold without taking any plant-food from 
the farm, as it comes from the atmosphere 
through the leaves of the plant. Butter is also 
harmless in this respect, and does not impoverish 
the land on which the cow grazes. Sugar is as 
harmless as oil and butter; it comes from the 
carbonic dioxide of the atmosphere. If the 
sugar-beet is hauled to the factory and the pulp 
taken back to the farm, no plant food is lost to 
the soil.” 

SORGHUM-CANE. 


Secretary Wilson also shows the advantages of 
growing sorghum-cane in certain parts of the 
country : 

‘¢ The sorghum-cane promises well for sections 
of our country where beets do not thrive. The 
Department of Agriculture and Directors of Ex- 
periment Stations have been developing the sugar 
content of this plant for some years, until it now 
averages 14 per cent. of sugar in the juice, which 
is 90 per cent. of the stalk. The cotton-growing 
States require a carbonaceous plant to feed with 
their cotton-seed cake. Several of these States 
produced sufficient nitrogenous matter from cot- 
ton-seed in 1897 to have finished all the 390,000 
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fat cattle exported to foreign countries in that 
year. The sorghum-cane, which is admirably 
adapted to this purpose without extracting the 
sugar, is also about as well adapted after the 
sugar is extracted. This plant is now extensively 
grown in our Southwestern and some of our 
Eastern States, where the rainfall is not sufficient 
to grow maize. It would seem to be a plain duty 
to experiment with this high-heredity sorghum- 
seed, simultaneously with beets, to ascertain 
where each will be most profitable ; and during 
the coming season this will be done. The fac- 
tories now in successful operation in the United 
States have had machinery in the field and fac- 
tory imported from foreign countries. American 
ingenuity, however, has been at work, and has 
replaced every feature with machinery of our 
own manufacture that does the work more expe- 
ditiously and economically. 

‘In the dry localities of the West, where the 
rainfall is not always sufficient to insure a maize 
crop, the sugar-beet and sorghum-cane make 
profitable crops and are giving greatly increased 
value to the land. MHail-storms that utterly de- 
stroy all other crops have the effect of cutting off 
only the leaves of the sugar-beet, which promptly 
grow out again.” 


A NATIONAL POLICY. 


Secretary Wilson is at some pains to show that 
the United States is not in duty bound to con- 
sider the welfare of sugar-producing countries in 
withdrawing from them the money we now pay 
for sugar. He presents trade statistics showing 
that our imports from cane-producing countries 
could be wholly discontinued and still leave a 
trade balance in favor of those countries of more 
than $60,000,000, and that our total imports of 
sugar from the various countries of supply 
amounted to only about 11 per cent. of our total 
imports of all kinds of merchandise from the 
same countries. 

Several European countries are now threaten- 
ing to exclude American farm products from 
their markets. 

‘From each of these countries,” says Secre- 
tary Wilson, ‘‘we buy sugar. The home pro- 
duction of this article will make us independent 
to the extent of its value. We have been pro- 
ducing raw materials for the nations of the world. 
The grain we sell to them is turned into horses, 
cattle, meats, poultry, and dairy products that 
compete with our own products of like nature in 
the world’s markets. Every bushel of grain sent 
abroad takes so much plant-food from our soil 
and reduces the land’s producing power, while 
the sugar we purchase in return brings no plant- 
food to our shores. The factory should, there- 


fore, be established on the farm in every neigh- 
borhood, so that skill, art, and science may change 
the raw materials of the farm into higher-selling 
goods. 

‘« Instead of sending our mill-feeds abroad in 
the shape of oil-cake, bran, cotton-seed meal, 
gluten meal, and similar by-products, we should 
ourselves convert them into live-stock, meats, and 
other animal products, in which form they can 
be sold in foreign markets to greater advantage. 
When we make our own sugar and divide $100, - 
000,000 among our farmers, laborers, and capi- 
talists, we can afford to that extent to keep our 
raw materials at home. 

‘¢Germany produces about as much sugar as 
the United States imported in 1897. It was 
grown on a little over a million acres. If the 
sugar we now purchase abroad were produced in 
this country, four hundred factories would be re- 
quired to work up the necessary amount of sugar- 
beets. This would afford capitalists a field, as 
safe and permanent as any now offered, for the 
investment of $200,000,000, and would reduce 
to a very large extent the vast sum we annually 
pay for agricultural products that might be grown 
within the United States.” 





PUBLIC CONTROL OF THE PRIMARIES. 


— proposed reforms in our nominat- 

ing machinery are described by State Sen- 
ator Frank D. Pavey, of New York, in the March 
Forum. 

Mr. Pavey shows that the subject of primary 
reform has taken on a new significance since the 
adoption of Australian ballot laws in so many 
States during the past ten years. Formerly, 
when it was possible for independent candidates 
to print their own tickets and circulate them, the 
party managers had a wholesome fear of ‘ bolts” 
when candidates charged trickery or fraud in 
primaries or conventions ; for such candidates, if 
defeated in the primary, could run as independent 
candidates at the election, and often succeeded in 
winning over the ‘‘ regular’ nominee. Such a 
candidacy was liable to become a dangerous factor 
in an election. 

The establishment of an official ballot with 
party columns has largely done away with this 
possibility of successful ‘‘bolting.”” When a 
candidate has once been defeated for a regular 
party nomination he cannot easily get his name 
on the official ballot. If he does get it on, by 
means of a petition, signed and verified, it must 
have a place in the outer column, frequently re- 
mote from his party column, and it becomes dif- 
ficult to explain to his friends how his name is to 
be voted without risk to the validity of the entire 
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ballot. This puts the independent candidate ata 
serious disadvantage. Not only that—it makes 
the ‘‘regularly’’ nominated party candidate, 
whether his nomination has been secured by fair 
means or foul, far more sure of success at the 
polls, and so puts a premium on ‘‘ regular’ nomi- 
nations, and marks the party caucus, primary, 
and convention, even more distinctly than before, 
as the centers of political manipulation. 


PREVALENT ABUSES. 


The rights of members of parties at primary 
elections have never been legally determined be- 
yond question. Violations of these rights are 
grouped by Mr. Pavey in three classes: (1) 
Those affecting the right to membership in a 
party; (2) those affecting the exercise of the 
franchise at a primary ; and (3) those affecting 
the rights of delegates in a convention. 

‘¢ Where the rules and regulations of a politi- 
cal party require an enrollment of its members as 
a prerequisite to the right to vote at a caucus or 
primary, the following are the prevailing offenses 
of the first class: Concealing the time and place 
of enrollment; refusal to permit enrollment ; 
striking names off the rolls; and padding the 
rolls, either by leaving on them the names of 
persons who have removed or died, or by putting 
upon them the names of fictitious persons—or 
persons of another political party—and having 
some one impersonate and vote for them. 

‘¢ In open caucuses and primaries, where a pre- 
vious enrollment is not required, the same sort of 
evil is perpetrated by persons actually belonging 
to another political party, who make application 
to vote and, if challenged, swear in their votes 
by taking an oath that they are members of the 
political party holding the primary. 

‘¢Under the second class the most common 
offenses are: Concealing the time and place of 
holding the primary ; shortening and lengthen- 
ing the time of holding the primary ; holding the 
primary outside of the proper district ; making 
false poll-lists ; failing to permit an inspection of 
the ballot-box at the opening of the primary, to 
canvass the ballots in public, and to give a cer- 
tificate of election to the persons elected. 

‘¢Under the third class the violations are 
mainly perpetrated in connection with the organi- 
zation of the convention. ‘The committee or 
party officer who makes up the temporary roll of 
members of the convention places upon it the 
names of contestants who are favorable to his 
faction. Contests are planned and instituted for 
the express purpose of providing contestants 
whose names can be thus placed upon the tem- 
porary roll. The number of such contests is 
limited only by the necessity of creating a tempo- 
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rary majority. These temporary delegates vote 
upon the choice of the temporary presiding officer. 
He, in turn, appoints acommiitee on credentials, 
which ‘ hears the contests’ and reports in favor 
of the temporary delegates already seated. The 
report is confirmed and they become permanent 
members of the convention. A convention so 
organized is one of the ‘regularly constituted 
authorities of the party.’ ” 
THE ‘‘ KENTUCKY PLAN.” 


Assuming that all reform legislation should 
begin with the defining and safeguarding of the 
right to party membership, Mr. Pavey describes 
the provisions of the Kentucky primary election 
law to show how this right may be secured to 
the individual. 

Each person who applies to be registered to 
vote at a general election will be asked the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Do you desire to register for the purpose 
of participating in the primaries of the political 
party with which you affiliate?” He is not 
required to answer, nor does his failure to do so 
in any way affect his right to register for the 
purpose of voting at any election. If he answer 
in the affirmative he will be asked the additional 
question, ‘‘ With what party do you wish to 
affiliate?”” The name of the party must be 
recorded in the column of the registration-book 
provided for the purpose, which becomes a pub- 
lic record, open to inspection by any voter. Those 
whose party affiliation has been thus stated and 
recorded, and those only, shall bo entitled to 
participate in the caucuses and primaries of their 
respective parties for the period of one year next 
following such registration. 

‘¢The plan does not violate the constitutional 
provision for secrecy in voting. It contains no 
statement as to how a man will vote, nor does it 
imply any further inference than actual participa- 
tion in party work. It fixes by law the status of 
each elector, so far as the question of his mem- 
bership in a party is concerned. It defines his 
right to the franchise at a primary. Supple- 
mented by other provisions for the protection of 
the actual exercise of the franchise at a caucus or 
primary, it must eradicate or materially reduce 
the present evils which bring party management 
into such disrepute. General adoption of some 
form of official registration of the members of 
parties is a certainty of the near future in political 
legislation.” 

‘‘ THE RECORD PLAN.” 

Mr. Pavey also outlines the proposition some- 
times styled ‘‘the Record plan,” from its advo- 
cate, Mr. George L. Record, of New Jersey. 
This is more radical than the ‘‘ Kentucky plan ;" 
it abolishes conventions and applies the Aus- 
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tralian ballot system to caucuses and primaries. 
Nominations are made by direct vote of the peo- 
ple, and a plurality nominates. 

‘« The first day of registration is made a pri- 
mary or nominating day. The board of inspect- 
ors at the several places of registry acts not only 
as a board of registry, as at present, but also as a 
board of primary inspectors for all political 
parties. Only official ballots can be used. Each 
ballot contains all the names, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, which have been filed with the city clerk 
by certificate. Any fifty voters belonging to 
any political party can sign a certificate request- 
ing the proper officer to print upon an official 
primary ballot the name of the person mentioned 
in the certificate as a candidate of their party for 
any particular office. 

‘«The voter, on the day of registration, goes 
to his place of registry, registers, announces his 
party affiliation, receives from the board an offi- 
cial ballot of his political party, enters the booth, 
erases all names except his chosen candidate for 
each nomination, and deposits this ballot in the 
box. The candidate having the plurality on each 
party ticket is declared to be the nominee of that 
party for the office in question, and his name is 
printed on the official ballot of that party pre- 
pared for the general election. 

‘« The advantages claimed for this plan are : 

‘¢1, General and public notice of the time and 
place of holding caucuses and primaries. Many 
voters do not know when and where their party 
primary is to be held, but every one knows when 
and where to register, and most voters do register. 

‘¢2. Greater interest in caucuses and _ pri- 
maries. Many voters do not care to attend 
primaries now, because they can only vote for a 
delegate to a convention, whose action at such 
convention is uncertain and is often exactly con- 
trary to the wishes of the voters at the primary. 
Under the new plan every man can express 
directly his preference for party candidates. at a 
convenient time and place. 

‘3. The selection of better men as candidates 
for office, or rather, the selection of men under 
better conditions. The present system limits the 
selection to a little coterie of politicians. The 
proposed plan throws the selection open to the 
whole people, and the successful candidate owes 
nothing to any machine or set of politicians. 

‘«4, This system sets apart a day for the selection 
of candidates. The sole question of their relative 
fitness is then passed upon by the voters. This 
choice is not complicated by public questions. 

‘¢5, The corruption of the primaries would prob- 
ably disappear. The great improvement in the 


practices of Election Day since the introduction 
of the Australian ballot law sustains this hope.” 


POLITICAL AND MUNICIPAL LEGISLATION IN 
1897. 
i the Annals of the American Academy Dr. 
E. Dana Durand reviews the State legisla- 
tion of last year bearing on special political and 
municipal problems. One of the most interesting 
enactments considered is the constitutional amend- 
ment proposed in North Dakota to establish com- 
pulsory voting and fix penalties for failing or re- 
fusing to exercise the suffrage. In South Dakota 
the question of woman suffrage will be submitted 
to popular vote at the general election of 1898. 


PRIMARY ELECTIONS. 


After Massachusetts, California and Wisconsin 
seem to have made the most noteworthy progress 
in legislation for the control of primary elections. 
The act adopted by California in 1895, for San 
Francisco only, has now been improved and ex- 
tended throughout the State. It provides that 
all parties must hold their primary elections for 
choosing delegates to nominating conventions at 
the same time and place and under the joint super- 
vision of officers elected by the county election 
commissioners from representatives of the leading 
parties. The number of delegates is officially 
fixed, and official election registers are used to 
determine the qualifications of voters. Each voter 
may cast his ballot for delegates to the convention 
of any one party he sees fit, on taking oath that 
he expects to support the party at the election. 
Rigid provisions are made to prevent fraud, 
‘«packing”’ of primaries, etc.; while, following 
the example set by Ohio last year, each candidate 
is required, after the convention and before elec- 
tion, to make a detailed statement of his expenses 
incurred for the purpose of securing the nomina- 
tion, the total of such expenditures being limited 
on the same principle as are those of candidates 
for election. 

The Wisconsin law of 1897 is likewise based 
on one of 1895, which applied to Milwaukee city 
and county only. The present act is mandatory 
in all cities of over ten thousand population, and 
may be adopted by any town, village, or city on 
popular vote. Each party has a separate primary 
and chooses its own officers. Preliminary meet- 
ings are, however, called a few days before the 
primary, at which any person may, at will, pro- 
pose names of delegates to the party convention. 
The names are all placed, in an order to be de- 
termined by drawing at random, on a blanket 
ballot. The voter at the primary, in secret, marks 
a cross opposite those whom he wishes for dele- 
gates, up to the number to which the precinct is 
entitled. Any voter duly qualified, as shown by 
the official election registry lists, must be allowed 
to take part in the primary, provided that in case 
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he is challenged he swears that he voted for the 
party at the last election. 

Tennessee, Missouri, and Nebraska absolutely 
forbid contributions by corporations to parties or 
candidates, or for influencing elections in any 
way. 

An Indiana statute gives legal recognition to 
the polling of voters by political parties before 
election. 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 


The South Dakota Legislature proposes a con- 
stitutional amendment, to be voted on this year, 
in the following terms: 

The people reserve to themselves the right to propose 
measures, which measures the Legislature shall enact 
and submit to a vote of the electors of the State, and 
also the right to require that any laws which the Legis- 
lature may have enacted shall be submitted to a vote of 
the electors of the State before going into effect, ... 
provided that not more than 5 per cent. of the quali- 
fied electors of the State shall be required to invoke 
either the initiative or the referendum. 

The sister State of Nebraska has meanwhile 
enacted a law, to take immediate effect, intro- 
ducing the same principle for all local subdivi- 
sions—counties, townships, cities, villages, and 
school districts—but not for the State government 
itself. A petition of 15 per cent. of the voters 
is necessary to initiate measures or to demand 
the reference of proposed measures to the people. 
The question must then be submitted to a vote at 
the next general election, but if the petition be 
signed by 20 per cent. of the electors and con- 
tain a request for a more immediate vote, a special 
election must be held. The local legislative body 
may suggest amendments to measures proposed 
by popular initiative. In such case the original 
and modified propositions must both be placed 
on the ballot. Unless a majority declares itself 
against both forms, the form receiving the most 
affirmative votes becomes law. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISES. 


Dr. Durand notes the growing tendency to 
regulate the granting of franchises to private in- 
dividuals and corporations. The chief advances 
in this kind of legislation are in limiting the 
duration of grants, in demanding some commen- 
surate payment for them, and in making them 
subject to direct public control. The Kansas law 
of 1897 applying to light, heat, power, and 
water plants requires the grantees of franchises 
to report in minute detail the exact cost of con- 
structing their plant, and semi-annually there- 
after the exact receipts and expenditures of every 
sort. A profit of 6 per cent. per annum is to 
be allowed on the actual investment shown by 
these statements, and the entire surplus of re- 
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ceipts is to go to the public treasury, unless a 
higher allowance be made to the holders of the 
franchise by consent of three-fifths of the taxpay- 
ers. No grant may be for more than twenty 
years, and after ten years the municipality may 
buy the plant at an appraised valuation. 

‘This law,” says Dr. Durand, ‘‘imposing 
terms even more severe than those regulating 
public franchises in any European city, will, if 
strictly enforced, probably hinder investment of 
capital in municipal enterprises, and, while per- 
haps just theoretically, may prove of doubtful ex- 
pediency. Had provision been made for sharing 
between city and franchise-holder the surplus 
profits, the law would be more advantageous.” 

Perhaps the most iniquitous franchise law of 
the year was that passed in Illinois and properly 
designated by Dr. Durand as ‘‘a measure really 
designed to prevent the Chicago City Council 
from reducing street-car fares.’’ This legislation 
took the form of a general act declaring that the 
right to charge five-cent fares, granted by exist- 
ing ordinance in any city, may not be taken away 
during the term of the original franchise ; and 
that city councils may extend any street-railroad 
franchise—without the consent of abutting prop- 
erty owners which is required for the origina! 
grant—for fifty years, the rate of fare to be not 
more nor less than five cents during the first 
twenty years. On new grants the fare may be 
fixed at any rate not over five cents, but may not 
then be altered for twenty years. 





THE FRANCHISES OF GREATER NEW YORK. 


| reviewing the history of New York City’s 

dealings with municipal franchises in the 
current number of the Yale Review, Dr. Max 
West shows that the city’s revenue from the fer- 
ries has always exceeded that from any other 
class of franchises. In 1896 they yielded about 
$330,000. The duration of the ferry franchises 
has been limited since 1853 to ten years, and 
the franchises are sold at auction. 

Street-railroad franchises, on the other hand, 
were without time limit, and in some cases they 
were given away without compensation. The 
license fees formerly required of stages were made 
applicable to street cars, but from some lines no 
percentage of receipts was required. 

‘¢ Although all the surface railroad lines in the 
borough of Manhattan have been brought under 
the control of two giant corporations, their 
financial obligations to the city remain the same 
as before; and thus it happens that from some 
the city receives only the license fees which sur- 
vive from the period of stages, while others pay 
a stated amount yearly or a percentage of their 
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receipts. The Third Avenue Railroad Company 
refuses to pay anything whatever on account of 
its main line, on the ground that the old license 
fees do not apply to cable cars; and the highly 
favored ‘ Huckleberry’ road to the Bronx, whose 
franchise was granted by special act of the Leg- 
islature, also pays nothing at all. The total re- 
ceipts from street railroads in 1896, exclusive of 
taxes, were only $302,111, or much less than the 
corresponding revenue from the ferries; nor is 
this an exceptional case. Yet it is evident enough 
that the street-railroad franchises are much more 
valuable than the ferry franchises, especially as 
the city of New York as heretofore constituted 
has had jurisdiction and control over only one 
end of most of the ferry routes.”’ 

Of the elevated roads, the southern half of the 
Ninth Avenue line was built on a franchise which 
required the annual payment to the city of 5 per 
cent. of the net receipts; the other lines pay 
nothing whatever. 

Of the gas companies on Manhattan Island, 
only one is required to pay a percentage of its 
receipts. Electric-light and telephone companies 
and other corporations using electricity pay noth- 
ing. 

Dr. West disproves the assertion that these 
corporations have reduced their charges to the 
public sufficiently to make up for the lack of cash 
payments to the city. He shows that the surface 
railroads are still charging the same fare as in 
the middle of the century. It is true that con- 
solidation of the companies has made possible a 
free-transfer system affording longer rides for 
the money, but the cost of short rides remains 
unchanged. 

The fall in the price of gas has not begun to keep 
pace with the cheapening of production, and the 
reductions now ordered, which will bring the 
price down to a dollar a thousand by the end of 
the century, ‘‘are probably no greater than a 
far-sighted self-interest would have led the com- 
panies to adopt of their own free will.” 


THE CHARTER AND THE FRANCHISES. 


Dr. West shows that the new charter simplifies 
the law regarding future grants of franchises by 
the greater city in two ways: it brings all five 
boroughs under the same statute and it prescribes 
a single set of regulations for all kinds of street 
franchises. The chapter on franchises opens with 
the significant declaration that ‘‘the rights of the 
city in and to its water front, ferries, wharf prop- 
erty, land under water, public landings, wharves, 
docks, streets, avenues, parks, and all other pub- 
lic places”’ are inalienable. 

The instrument then proceeds to limit the dura- 
tion of all street franchises and prescribe the pro- 


cedure necessary for granting them. No fran- 
chise or right to use the streets of the city may 
be granted for a longer period than twenty-five 
years; but provision may be made for renewals 
at fair revaluations covering not more than a 
second quarter of a century. At the expiration 
of every franchise the plant and the property in 
the streets belonging to the grantee are to become 
the property of the city, either with or without 
compensation, according to the terms of the orig- 
inal grant. When compersation is provided for, 
there must be a fair valuation of the property, 
excluding any value derived from the franchise 
itself; and the city must then carry on the busi- 
ness on its own account for at least five years, 
after which it may either continue municipal 
operation or lease the property and franchise for 
limited periods as it leases the ferries and docks. 
But if the property is taken without compensa- 
tion, the city has a choice between municipal 
operation and a renewal or new lease for not more 
than twenty years, as it may prefer. It is further 
provided that every grant shall make adequate 
provision for efficient service at reasonable rates 
and the maintenance of the property in good con- 
dition. 

All these franchises, including the extensions 
and renewals, are to be granted by ordinance, 
and only after due publication of all the terms 
and conditions, including the fares or other 
charges; and the passage of an ordinance grant- 
ing a franchise will require a three-fourths vote 
of all the members elected to each branch of the 
Municipal Assembly, or a five-sixths vote in case 
of a veto by the mayor. Moreover, no franchise 
may be granted without the approval of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, after an inquiry 
into the money value of the franchise with refer- 
ence to the adequacy of the proposed compensa- 
tion; and at least thirty days must intervene be- 
tween the introduction and final passage of the 
ordinance. 

The chief defect in the charter’s provisions re- 
garding franchises seems to lie in the apparent 
repeal of the requirement that street-railroad fran- 
chises should be sold at auction. On this point, 
as Dr. West points out, two of the charter’s pro- 
visions are apparently in conflict, and no one can 
say positively what the law really is. The prin- 
ciple of competitive sale, in Dr. West’s opinion, 
should not have been discarded. In place of this 
rule the new charter offers only the. requirement 
of a large majority of the Municipal Assembly, 
together with the qualified veto power of the 
mayor and the absolute veto power of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment. As to the re- 
quirement of a five-sixths vote in case of the 
mayor's veto, Dr. West reminds us that this 
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would not have been sufficient to prevent the 
Broadway franchise steal, while without the ex- 
pedient of competitive sale the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment will have no means of de- 
termining the value of a given franchise. 





THE LEASE OF THE PHILADELPHIA GAS- 
WORKS. 


had the American Journal of Sociology Mr. Clin- 

ton Rogers Woodruff gives a succinct ac- 
count of the operations culminating in the lease 
of the Philadelphia gas-works by the city to the 
United Gas Improvement Company in November 
last. 

Mr. Woodruff shows that in June, 1896, the 
Philadelphia Common Council declared its em- 
phatic disapproval of any proposition to place the 
gas-works in the hands of a corporation, and its 
approval of a plan ‘‘to increase the facilities of 
these works and to maintain the plant as the 
property of the city,” and that within a year and 
a half from that time the same body passed, by a 
vote of 79 to 51, an ordinance leasing the same 
gas-works to a corporation offering the city by 
far less favorable terms than competing com- 
panies offered—ten million dollars less, in fact, 
than was offered by a responsible syndicate for 
the same lease. 

Mr. Woodruff declares that the citizens, so far 
from desiring to have such a bargain made, had 
pronounced unequivocally against it : 

‘«The people in town meeting assembled had 
declared in no uncertain terms that the gas-works 
should be retained. Atascore of ward meetings 
held in all sections of the city and in every in- 
stance largely attended the citizens had declared 
against the parting with the gas-works on any 
terms. Municipal reform organizations, patriotic 
societies, and labor unions protested against the 
lease, and in one ward, where the question was 
submitted to an informal vote at the general elec- 
tion held on November 2, over 2.800 voted 
against leasing and but 32 in favor.” 

Nevertheless, the ordinance was rushed through 
the committees with what Mr. Woodruff terms 
‘¢indecent and indecorous haste.” 

‘The same undue haste was shown in both 
chambers of Councils ; in Common Council no 
arguments were presented by those favoring the 
lease ; to every appeal for further time and a fuller 
consideration the reply of its advocates was, 
‘We have the votes,’ and the moving of the pre- 
vious question. Before Common Council had 
passed the ordinance on Monday, a special meet- 
ing of Select Council was called for Tuesday ; in 
the latter body the lease’s principal advocate de- 
voted the larger part of his address to an attack 
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on those who had been active in opposing the 
lease, especially the officers of the Municipal 
League, and I could continue this enumeration 
of incidents of the passage of the ordinance 
through its several stages if it were necessary, all 
tending to show a disregard, not only of the 
wishes of the people and the previously expressed 
views of the members, but even of the common 
decencies of parliamentary procedure ; but enough 
has been said to establish clearly my point that 
the people’s interests and influences were set aside 
and ignored ; while those of a rich and power- 
ful corporation were carefully subserved and 
followed.” 


WERE THE GAS-WORKS PROFITABLF ? 


Mr. Woodruff further denies that city man- 
agement of the gas-works had reached such a 
crisis as could be held to justify the relinquish- 
ment of the plant at so great a sacrifice. He 
quotes the words of Col. John I. Rogers, him- 
self the president of a gas company, to show that 
in 1896 the plant yielded a net profit of more 
than half a million dollars. 

In his last annual message, April 5, 1897, 
Mayor Warwick had said : 

The gas manufactured by the Philadelphia gas-works 
is equal in quality with that made in any city of the 
Union. In other words, the gas in the holder, before 
distribution, isa good illuminant of the necessary can- 
dle power, but unfortunately, by reason of our method 
of distribution, when it reaches the consumer it has lost 
much of its illuminating quality. This matter of dis- 
tribution should be taken up and considered with the 
greatest care, and perhaps it would be advisable under 
all the circumstances to have an estimate made of the 
cost that would be involved in effecting the desired 


changes. 
The gas-works are a most valuable asset and should 


never pass from the absolute control of the city. The 
plant is valued at about thirty million dollars, close to 
the actual debt of the city at this time, and money will 
be well expended if the changes suggested are carried 
out. 

If the friends of the lease had arguments with 
which to justify the ordinance, it is Mr. Wood- 
ruff’s testimony that they failed to use them. 
The measure was ‘‘jammed through ”’ in silence. 


A Different View. 


Mr. William Draper Lewis contributes to the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics a dispassionate 
study of the question, from which the only con- 
clusion that the puzzled reader can form is that 
the works were run at a decided loss, but that the 
people either did not know it or were unwilling 
to try the experiment of a lease. 

‘¢ During the time the ordinance was before 
Councils, public discussion was active. The so- 
called better element was divided. Had the 
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question been left to a vote, the lease would have 
been overwhelmingly defeated. As far as the 
writer could observe, the chief arguments for the 
lease were the statement of the facts in the city’s 
reports showing an annual loss, the bad condition 
of the mains and works, and the constitutional 
restrictions which so hampered the city’s borrow- 
ing powers that, in view of the better advan- 
tages desired in the way of water, streets, and 
schools, it would be extremely inconvenient for 
the city to borrow the five million dollars neces- 
sary to put the gas plant in good condition.”’ 

‘¢There is an almost universal belief among 
all classes in the city that bribery has been used 
to obtain the acceptance by the city government 
of this lease. This belief is not confined to those 
who are opposed to the lease, but is shared by 
many who were strongly in favor of it. The words 
‘eminent respectability,’ had they not been used in 
an offensive sense, would accurately describe the 
men connected with the company. The belief 
that these men used bribery to obtain property 
shows to what depth of degradation we have 
come. It is possible for a large part of the com- 
munity to believe without direct evidence that 
some of the first of their fellow-citizens have 
acted as rascals.” 


DO FOREIGN MISSIONS PAY ? 


the North American Review for March the 

Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., sets forth the 
grounds of his belief in foreign missions as a 
paying investment, from the point of view of 
material as well as spiritual interest. 

The United States and Great Britain now 
have about 100 Protestant missionary societies 
at work in foreign fields, employing about 9,000 
missionaries, with an income of nearly $11,000, - 
000 a year. What have these missions added 
to the world’s stores of knowledge? What have 
they done for commerce and civilization? These 
questions Dr. Clark undertakes to answer in his 
article. 

‘¢Consider,” he says, ‘the one science of 
geography alone. What royal gevgraphical 
society has such a record in discovery and ex- 
ploration as have the missionary societies of 
America and Great Britain? The two names of 
Livingstone and Moffat would never have ap- 
peared in the list of the world’s great geog- 
raphers were it not for the missionary im- 
petus that sent them forth. Stanley and Baker 
and Chanler have gone to Africa to make brief 
journeys from coast to coast; Livingstone and 
Moffat and Stewart, and scores of others, have 
gone to Africa to live. Their explorations have 
not been matters of weeks or months, but of a 


lifetime, and they have often pioneered the way 
for men bent on purely scientific research. The 
names of a few great missionaries are familiar to 
all the reading world, but it is not so well known 
that the contributions to geographical science by 
scores of unknown men have been scarcely less 
important.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCIENCE. 


‘¢The same qualities which have led the mis- 
sionaries to contribute so largely to geographical 
science have made their contributions to geology 
and meteorology of inestimable value. They 
have not been professional geologists, but they 
have gone to the remote corners of the world, 
and have gone there to live. The phenomena of 
earth and air and sea have been forced upon their 
attention. The treasures of the coral have been 
disclosed to them on their journeys from island to 
island, the volcano has exploded its magnificent 
fireworks for them alone so far as white man’s 
eyes were concerned, and cloud and hurricane 
have yielded up unguessed secrets to their observ- 
ing eyes, for there were none others to behold 
them. 

‘¢In the realm of archeology their contribu- 
tion to the world’s knowledge has been simply 
incalculable, and to give even a catalogue of the 
towns which they were first to explore and with 
whose location and ruins they have made the 
world familiar, would be of itself beyond the 
limits of this article.” 


THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


‘« The immense work that has been done for 
the study of language is shown by the fact that 
one of our American missionary associations 
alone does its work and prints its literature in 
forty-six languages. It is no empty boast to say 
that these missionaries are among the best masters 
of the Chinese language, the Tamil and Marathi, 
the modern Syriac and Kurdish, the Turkish, 
Armenian, and Bulgarian, also the Arabic and 
modern Greek, the Zulu, Kaffir, Grebo, and 
Mpongwe, and other languages of South Africa. 
Besides these languages, the missionaries of this 
one society have been proficient in Hebrew, 
Spanish, Ancient Syriac, Gudjerati, Sanskrit, 
Hindoostanee, Portuguese, Persian, Telugu, Sia- 
mese, Malay, Dyak, Japanese, Marquesas, Minocre- 
siah, Crete, Osage, Seneca, Abenaquis, Pawnee, 
and three languages of Oregon. More than 
twenty of these languages were reduced to writ- 
ing by the missionaries of this board. 

‘¢When we remember that this is only one 
American society, and that its total expenditures 
are but little over half a million dollars a year, 
and that other missionaries of other boards are 
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doing an equally important work, it is evident 
that if philology must answer the question, ‘ Do 
missions pay ?’ it would be with a very emphatic 
affirmative.” 

EDUCATION. 


Dr. Clark has been much impressed on his 
tours around the world by the extent of the edu- 
cational work conducted by missionaries. Every 
missionary in the foreign field, he says, is also 
an educator. 

‘¢ Under the care of the Protestant missionary 
societies of the world there are almost a million 
pupils under instruction, or to be exact, accord- 
ing to the very latest statistics, 913,478. It is 
probable that every three years at least a million 
new pupils come under the instruction of our 
missionaries. Who can estimate the tremendous 
leavening power constantly exerted in all the 
dark corners of the world through this agency ? 
So thoroughly is the vast utility of missions as an 
educative force recognized by those who have 
looked into the matter, that in India and other 
British possessions the appropriations for educa- 
tional purposes which are made by our missionary 
boards are doubled by government grants. That 
is, for every dollar which the church people of 
America contribute for missionary, schools in 
India, the British Government adds another 
dollar on condition that the pupils pass a reason- 
able examination and show ordinary proficiency. 
These government grants, it must be remem- 
bered, are not made because of any partiality to 
the tenets and doctrines taught by the mission- 
aries, not because of any great love of British 
statesmen for evangelistic services, not because 
they are philanthropists or yearn for the conver- 
sion of the heathen, but because, as hard-headed 
men of business and politics, they see that the 
cheapest and best way of civilizing their subject 
races and of fostering their own commerce and 
the prosperity of the empire is by working hand 
in hand with the missionaries. In the opinion of 
the British Foreign Office evidently missions do 
pay. 
‘¢But the educational work of missions is not 
confined to elementary schools or to the lower 
classes of the population. The colleges and uni- 
versities which have been built up through the 
purely philanthropic gifts and labors of the lovers 
of missions are some of the noblest monuments 
to the value of this great nineteenth-century 
movement. There are missionary colleges in 
many parts of the world which would compare 
not unfavorably with Dartmouth or Williams or 
Rutgers. There are colleges in all missionary 
lands with fine buildings, modern equipment, and 
fair endowment, and the number of whose stu- 
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dents is limited only by the possible accommoda- 
tions. Such institutions are the great colleges of 
the Free Church of Scotland in Madras and Bom- 
bay, the Methodist College in Lucknow, the 
Presbyterian College of Beyrout, and those most 
useful institutions started by the American 
Board, Robert College in Constantinople and the 
Doshisha in Japan.” 

The influence exerted by the graduates of these 
colleges is out of all proportion to the amounts 
invested in them. 

‘«There is no other educating influence worth 
comparing with them fora moment. The grad- 
uates of Robert College are influential in half a 
dozen nationalities of Southeastern Europe, and 
the Doshisha of Japan is one of the mighty in- 
fluences which, within a quarter of a century, 
have brought old Japan out of the Middle Ages 
into the brightest electric glare of nineteenth- 
century civilization.” 


THE GAIN TO CIVILIZATION. 


Dr. Clark also shows that peoples have been 
lifted out of savagery as the direct result of 
missionary effort. Commerce, he says, has brutal- 
ized and degraded the people. 

‘¢It has brought ‘ fire-water’ and tobacco and 
lust and disease. It has enfeebled and almost 
annihilated the weaker races when it has touched 
them. The missionary influence alone has kept 
them alive and given them the large measure of 
prosperity which many of them to-day enjoy. 

‘¢One of the islands of the Pacific, which a 
little more than a generation ago was inhabited 
by cannibals of the lowest type, during the recent 
famine in India sent no less than $4,000 to 
relieve the sufferings of theit far-away neigh- 
bors. Had any one predicted at the beginning 
of this century that before its close Fiji would 
be occupied by a civilized, God-fearing, benev- 
olent people who should give $4,000 of their 
hard earnings for the relief of the sufferers in 
India, he would have been laughed to scorn 
as a foolish visionary. 

‘¢ Were there space, it would be pleasant to 
relate more specifically what peculiarly large divi- 
dends missions have paid to our own country. 
The few millions of dollars which during the 
century our people have contributed have re- 
turned many thousand per cent. in actual cash 
dividends. Hawaii alone, whose civilization is 
entirely due to missionaries, and which to-day 
would be a desolate waste in the Pacific if com- 
merce alone had been left to have its way, has 
sent back to the United States in trade returns 
more millions of dollars than have been spent by 
our people in all foreign missionary operations 
the world around.”’ 
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THE METHODIST DENOMINATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

NM ANY interesting facts in relation to the 
growth and present strength of Methodism 

in America are set forth in a recent number of 

Frank Leslie's Monthly by the Rev. Dr. Ferdinand 

C. Iglehart. The following paragraphs in Dr. 

Iglehart’s article are especially significant: 

‘¢The Methodist is the largest Protestant de- 
nomination in America. The membership, which 
at the close of the Revolutionary War numbered 
15,000, has increased to 5,500,000, which in- 
cludes one-thirteenth of the entire population of 
the United States and one-third of the Protestant 
Church membership of the country. It has 34,- 
000 ministers, 52,000 churches, valued at $135,- 
000,000. In the number of ministers, of church 
organizations, of church buildings, and in the 
value of churches, the government census for 
1890 places the Methodists in advance of all 
others, Catholic or Protestant.” 

‘¢The rapid numerical increase of Methodism 
has been because it has sought and found the 
common people. The two Wesleys were poor 
sons of a poor village rector. Whitefield’s house- 
hold goods were levied upon by an oflicer to satis- 
{fy a debt contracted in behalf of his orphanage. 
With a few exceptions the nobility paid no at- 
tention to the Wesleyans, unless it was to pity or 
make fun of them. They had no state influence; 
it was against them.. They had nowhere else to 
go but to the prisons, the factories, the mines, 
and the poor people for their audiences and con- 
verts. No men ever went more happily to their 
task. In America the apprentices soon became 
proprietors, the clerks and hired hands the own- 
ers of establishments, the children of the plain 
people the stars in the learned professions. And 
Methodism, in saving the plain people, soon be- 
came rich in money, in talent and culture, as well 
as in the multitudes of the poor. Ulysses 8. 
Grant and other eminent men of the country were 
the poor children of pioneer Methodist homes. 

‘¢ Methodism includes in its membership Presi- 
dent McKinley, from his boyhood a loyal com- 
municant ; Senators, Congressmen, governors, 
judges, scholars, men eminent in all the learned 
professions, millionaires, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of the poorest people in the humblest parts 
of the humblest towns in the country. Its mis- 
sion is to everybody—high and low, rich and 
poor. 

‘¢ We do not believe the oft-repeated statement 
that the Church is losing its hold upon the masses. 
The best hold most denominations have is upon 
the masses, and it is their hope and glory that it 
Methodism has a strong grip upon the 
common people. Of the 5,500,000 of its mem- 
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bers in this country, less than 100,000 belong to 
the classes, leaving 5,400,000 who belong to the 
common people, which does not indicate any great 
loss of hold upon the masses. Ifthe constituency 
of a church is three times its enrolled member- 
ship, as is generally calculated, then the Meth- 
odist constituency of this country alone includes 
one-seventh of the entire Anglo-Saxon population 
of the globe, and comes in sight of a new century 
weighted with a responsibility that has seldom 
rested upon any institution.” 


MR. GLADSTONE AS A SPORTSMAN. 


R. W. ARTHUR WOODWARD, writing 
in Pearson’s Magazine on ‘The Personal 
Interests of Mr. Gladstone,” gossips about Mr. 
Gladstone’s personal side. He says that Mr. 
Gladstone permits Hawarden Park to be open to 
bicyclists on Sunday, on the ground that the 
bicycle is no more than a perfect means of loco- 
motion. Mr. Gladstone has never cared for 
fishing or gardening, although he has studied 
botany and is a lover of flowers. He hates the 
telephone, detests the camera, thinks that chess 
and whist are too exacting fcr real relaxation, 
but plays backgammon nearly every evening. He 
detests the smell of tobacco. Mr. Woodward 
says Mr. Gladstone has fifty thousand volumes in 
his library. He reads constantly six languages. 
Of foreign languages he likes Greek and Italian 
the best. Mr. Gladstone is said to regard Emile 
Zola as the first contemporary writer of fiction. 

‘‘Though Mr. Gladstone was never a whip, he 
was always a keen horseman. It is true that he 
never found time for hunting, but even during 
the most absorbing period of his parliamentary 
career he was to be seen riding every morning 
before breakfast in Rotten Row. And this habit 
of riding before breakfast he continued until 
nearly seventy years of age. 

‘¢T think it is hardly known how much Mr. 
Gladstone was of a sportsman. At school he 
made a favorite game of football and was in the 
second eleven at cricket. While at college he 
earned quite a reputation as an oar, and until 
late in life a day spent on some quiet reach of the 
Upper Thames was a pleasure he reserved for re- 
laxation after any particular stress of mental 
harassment. He would frequently stay from Sat- 
urday to Monday at Clieveden with the Duchess 
of Sutherland, and part of his visit was nearly 
always spent sculling on the river. 

‘¢ Another sport in which Mr. Gladstone 
showed a keen interest was shooting. He was in- 
defatigable tramping over the fields after par. 
tridges, or through the woods that surround the 
park when the pheasant season commenced.” 
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THE CENTURY. 


ROF. BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER tells in the 
April Century what ‘‘ The Seven Wonders of the 
World” were. The list which he is inclined to accept goes 
as follows: First, the Pyramids; second, the Hanging Gar- 
dens of Babylon; third, the Statue of Zeus at Olympia ; 
fourth, the Colossus of Rhodes; fifth, the Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus; sixth, the Temple of Artemis; seventh, 
the Pharos of Alexandria. There are many rivals for the 
seventh place, and Mr. Wheeler tells us what the claims 
of the Pharos were. It was a lighthouse at Alexandria. 
It was built by Ptolemy, and the Arabs transmit the 
story that each of its four sides was said to measure 
at the base 600 feet. ‘It was built of a white 
stone, in many stories, each narrowing toward the top. 
Its upper story had large openings toward the sea, 
through which the light of the great pitch-wood fires 
gleamed out upon the treacherous approaches to the 
harbor. Far off at sea it could be seen, lifting itself 
like a planet in the sky, hours before the low coast of 
the delta could be descried.” 

There is an interesting account, by Dr. A. Slaby, a 
professor in the Technical High School at Charlotten- 
burg, of recent experiments in telegraphy with sparks— 
that is, without the use of wires. He describes the ap- 
paratus which has been recently perfected by the 
Italian Marconi, but objects to the term “ telegraphy 
without wires.” ‘‘ Telegraphy by sparks,” he says, is 
more logical. Professor Slaby himself tells how he, 
under the direction of the German empire and with 
the assistance of the balloon department of the army, 
succeeded in telegraphing with extraordinary clearness 
through a distance of twenty-one kilometers on October 
7 last. He thinks that the use of spark telegraphy will 
be more especially valuable in military fields ; besieged 
fortresses and advancing armies which have the enemy 
between them could make use of spark telegraphy 
to-day as a method of communication. The system 
works just as surely ona bright day as by night andina 
fog, though to be sure only in cases where balloons can 
be employed, since the distances reached from towers, 
masts, and the tops of high trees would hardly suffice 
in cases of this kind. Quite as importantis the usefulness 
of the discovery for the navy. In place of balloons the 
modern kites might be used. There is also, aside from 
military operations, a use for the sparks for lighthouses 
and lightships. There is one weak point in spark 
telegraphy inherent in the very nature of the system ; 
that is, every telegram is imparted to the whole world ; 
every receiver can take it up. 

This number opens with a poem of considerable length 
by Bret Harte, more in the original vein of this writer 
than anything we have seen for some time. The verse 
purports to be ‘‘Her Last Letter,” ‘Being a Reply to 
his Answer.” 

Mr. Henry Edward Rood has a useful study of “ A 
Pennsylvania Colliery Village,” succeeded by ‘‘ An Ar- 
tist’s Impressions of the Colliery Region,” by Jay Ham- 
bidge. Mr. Edward Atkinson writes on the commer- 
cial advantage possessed by England and the United 
States in their coal supplies, and Mr. Edward W. Parker 
gives statistics of the Pennsylvania anthracite deposits. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE April Harper’s contains an article by Mr. 

Sidney Whitman on “England and Germany,” 

which we have quoted from at greater length in another 
department. 

Mr. Worthington C. Ford writes on ‘‘Commercial 
Aspects of the Panama Canal.” Mr. Ford goes into a 
vast body of statistics concerning the productions and 
commerce of China, Australia, and South America, and 
their relations with those of the United States, and 
comes to the following conclusions: ‘The existing 
lines of trade seem sufficient to carry the products be- 
tween countries that are in a line with an isthmus 
canal. To multiply ships will not make trade, as the 
products to be traded in must first be raised. A survey 
of the East and its needs and supplies leads to the con- 
viction that an economic revolution must take place 
before any great change in production and expansion of 
commerce can be expected. In South America the cen- 
ters of production are on the eastern coast, and would 
receive little demand from Asia or the west of the 
United States. What is obtained from the west coast 
of South America will bear a transport around the 
Horn. The carriage of merchandise between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coasts of the United States alone may 
offer a prospect of some small increase, but this increase 
cannot be measured. The rise of the Suez passage in 
importance is no gauge of a Panama canal, for the pro- 
ductions of India and Australia, which have more and 
more appealed to the markets of Europe and made the 
canal what it is, will still use that path, and find little 
or no advantage in passing through Panama. My con- 
clusion is that a canal will be an undoubted commercial 
convenience ; it isnot a necessity. It will not result in 
immediate or extensive development of trade among the 
continents, and the commercial interests of the United 
States in any event are of even less importance than the 
interests of Europe.” 

This number opens with a circumstantial account by 
Mr. Arthur C. Humbert of killing an African buffalo, 
and especially of photographing the beast when wound- 
ed. One may thrill with sympathy for the hunter and 
the feat of killing, and yet doubt the humanity of the 
half dozen photographic pictures representing the ani- 
mal in various stages of death-struggles. 

Some charmingly delicate drawings by Joseph Pen- 
nell accompany his article on ‘‘ How to Cycle in Europe.” 
Gen. George A. Forsyth, U.S. A., gives a spirited ac- 
count of “The Closing Scenes at Appomattox Court 
House.” Frederic Remington tells about the cavalry 
tactics of the United States troops in the far West, an 
accompaniment to his magnificent pictures of horses 
and their soldierly riders. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE April Scribner’s contains the first chapter of 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis’ new novel, ‘‘The 

King’s Jackal.” It introduces us to the high company 

which Mr. Davis has been more recently accustomed to 

move among in a literary way—the Sultan of Morocco, 
the King of Messina, ete. 
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The magazine opens with achapter of the beautifully 
illustrated ‘‘Story of the Revolution,” by Henry Cabot 
Lodge ; some of the pictures by Mr. Ernest Peixotto are 
really gems. Another contribution in which the illus- 
trations are a feature is the travel sketch, “ Letreis, 
Brittany,” by Cecilia Waern, with drawings by Henry 
McCarter. In this appreciation of the art department 
of Scribner’s there should not be lacking a word of men- 
tion for W. R. Leigh’s drawings for Mr. Wyckoff’s 
“The Workers ”—pictures instinct with truth to the 
last conscientious detail. 

Mr. Brander Matthews closes with a characteristic 
essay on ‘‘The Conventions of the Drama.” After ex- 
amining into the various conventions, some of them 
absurd enough when looked at from a philosophic point 
of view, he divides them into those that have come into 
being from the physical condition of the theaters and 
those for reasons which cannot be conjectured. ‘ Al- 
though every convention makes art remoter from nature 
—what of it? Nature is not art; indeed, if it were, art 
would have no excuse for existence. What art does is 
to give us a skillfully chosen part so arranged as to sug- 
gest the whole. No one who enters a theater really ex- 
pects or desires to be shown an exact presentation of 
life ; and the spectators are ready, therefore, to enjoy 
the artistically modified representation of life.” 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


HE opening article of the April McClure’s is an ac- 
count of the heroic deeds of the Gordon High- 
landers, that famous British regiment that was organized 
in 1794 among the clansmen of the Duke of Gordon. It 
has recently come out that there are very few High- 
landers at present in the Gordons, but this does not less- 
en the interest of the McClure stories of the times 
when the Gordons were really Gordons. 

Hamlin Garland makes a romantic story out of avery 
plain and circumstantial account of the Grant & 
Ward failure, which almost all grown men still re- 
member—how the cunning rascal, Ferdinand Ward, 
formed the firm of Grant & Ward, used the good name 
and personal influence of General Grant to borrow huge 
sums of money, and then brought the whole structure 
of an immense business down by his frantic and secret 
speculations. 

Mr. Herbert E. Hamblen concludes his stories of a 
railroad engineer’s experiences with an exciting chap- 
ter that includes adventures with train-robbers, or- 
ganizing a strike, running into an excursion train, 
and an encounter with a drunken engineer—a record 
which even the “novels of incident” could scarcely 
surpass. 

Mr. Charles A. Dana’s ‘‘Reminiscences of Men and 
Events in the Civil War” deal this month with Mr. 
Lincoln and his Cabinet. It is an especially striking 
chapter. Mr. Dana, in the frank manner that made 
him what he was, deals with Lincoln as a “supreme 
politician,” ‘He understood politics because he under- 
stood human nature.” Asasample of Lincoln’s shrewd- 
ness and of his willingness to be the politician when a 
gigantic result justified the means, Mr. Dana tells how 
he, for President Lincoln, bought two votes in favor of 
the Fifteenth Amendment—two votes which Lincoln 
and Dana saw were necessary, and which could only be 
had by the promise of offices for the friends or protégés 
of the two critical Congressmen. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE April Cosmopolitan contains a brief article 

on ‘‘Tea-Growing in America,” by L. F. I. Parks, 

and an essay in the ‘“‘Studies of Our Government,” by 

John Brisben Walker, which we review among the 
“ Leading Articles.” 

The magazine begins with an article, apparently by 
an expert, on the picturesque subject of ‘‘ Mine Salt- 
ing,” with some very good pictures of scenes below the 
ground in deep gold and silver mines. The moral of 
Mr. Dobson’s account is that the buyer of mining 
properties can always afford to pay anything that is 
necessary for an expert and thorough investigation. 
‘¢The examiner should be a manof sufficient experience 
to enable him to meet the Greek. He should be in- 
corruptible and he should know his profession: A man 
so qualified costs money, to be sure, but ‘he saves 
money, too. To detect frauds or ‘salting’ he should 
insist on staying for a mill run—if it bea ‘milling prop- 
osition.? The whole mine should be turned over to 
him and his assistants. Let them get the mill into 
shape, clean it up and send down not less than five 
hundred tons as a sample.” . 

Blanche Gray Hunt describes ‘‘ The Great Drainage 
Canal of Mexico,” and some unusually excellent illus- 
trations appear in large half-tone views of the canal and 
engineering operations. This monster engineering proj- 
ect is designed to carry off the sewage of the City of 
Mexice. ‘It extends nearly forty miles, and passes 
through the mountains, where a tunnel over six miles in 
length is necessary. The canal is from 45 to 168 feet wide 
at the top, and slopes tothe bottom at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, which makes the sides so steep that you 
wonder how any one could walk up and down. it with a 
basket on his back ; but the natives cut rows of shallow 
steps that extend down to the water’s edge, and traverse 
the sides of the canal in every direction.” About 4,000 
men are employed on the work, each receiving an amount 
equal to twelve and a half cents a day. 

William J. Lautz tells some interesting things about 
‘The Flight of the Carrier Pigeon.” He says that pigeon- 
flying has long ceased to be’a mere sport, and such work 
as bringing news home from yacht races, from points 
where no telegraph wire can be run, and in war, bear- 
ing the messages of importance from fighting battle- 
ships, and in such special services as bringing the news 
from Andrée’s balloon, the carrier pigeon serves a very 
real and useful purpose. Some records that the birds 
have made are certainly wonderful. Mr. Lautz tells of 
the bird Queen, which traveled 500 miles at the rate 
of 1,120 yards per minute. Another, Lady Gainsville, 
flew 614 miles in less than fourteen hours. But fanciers 
do not care to risk their birds at such lony distances. 
The longest race ever flown by a carrier pigeon was 
from Lake Charles, Louisiana, to Philadelphia, which 
was covered by the bird Sadie Jones in sixteen days, the 
exact distance being 1,212 miles. The speediest flight 
ever made was last year, when a bird belonging to Mr. 
Whatten, of Newark, N. J., flew 100 miles in one hour 
and twenty-nine minutes, a rate of nearly one and one- 
eighth miles per minute. These birds are sometimes 
very costly. The head of the pigeon-flyers of this coun- 
try, Mr. Mahr, recently sold eight birds for $1,070. 

The April contribution in the series on ‘* Modern Edu- 
cation” consists of various answers of President 
Thwing, of Western Reserve University, to questions 
put by the Cosmopolitan. President Thwing is nota 
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bit persuaded to decry the value of Latin and Greek. 
While not opposing the value of any modern language, 
he would be interpreted as saying that ‘‘Greek and 
Latin do have a unique value. They can do for the 
student of modern languages what no other linguistic 
agent can accomplish.” 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


HE April Munsey’s has a beautifully illustrated 
article on ‘‘The New York Navy Yard,” which 
describes the various craft in the yard, from the ten- 
thousand-ton battleship to the diminutive torpedo-boat, 
and which has some timeliness at present. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome nominates ‘David Copper- 
field” as his favorite book and Dickens as his special 
fancy among the novelists. 

Two excellent pictures are published in Munsey’s of 
President Sanford B. Dole, of Hawaii, and Mrs. Dole, in 
a paragraph which is prompted by President Dole’s 
visit to the United States. Munsey’s says that it is un- 
derstood his purpose is to terminate the existence of his 
own government and to surrender the independence of 
Hawaii under an annexation treaty, making him the 
first and last President of Hawaii. He is described as a 
striking and interesting figure in person. He is six feet 
tall or more, with a silvery beard of patriarchal aspect, 
of strong but kindly features, and of dignified but 
courteous bearing. 

Writing on a recent incident in the life of yellow jour- 
nals, Munsey’s says that one of the one-cent morning 
papers of New York, in its fight with a certain trolley 
line which was supposed to interfere with popular 
rights, determined to get no less a person than Presi- 
dent Cleveland to argue its case in court. It dispatched 
an emissary to Princeton, and offered the ex-President 
a sum for one day’s work in court which is said to be 
not much short of three thousand dollars. ‘To the in- 
tense surprise of the munificent publisher the offer was 
peremptorily refused by Mr. Cleveland, on the ground 
that it would be an injustice to the other members of 
his profession to emerge from his retirement and come 
into the great white light of newspaper fame for a 
single moment, merely for the sake of a large fee which 
ought really to be given to some lawyer in active 
practice.” 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


ROF. N. S. SHALER has abrief essay in the April 
Chautauquan on ‘The Changes of the Seasons.” 
He says that in regions where a deep coating of snow 
covers the ground through the winter, spring has al- 
ready far advanced before the snow passes away. “As 
it goes it leaves the ground in fair order for the develop- 
ment of seeds and for the escape of the insect life which 
in the grub state has hibernated within it. The melt- 
ing of the snow supplies in a gradual manner abundant 
moisture ; moreover, the snow has some little ammonia 
in it, which, in a degree, serves to fertilize the plants. 
Owing to its protective quality and to the help which 
its water on melting gives the plants, the snow was long 
ago termed in English phrase ‘ the poor man’s manure ’— 
that is, the fertilizer of the small farmer who could not 
have much of other means for aiding his crops.” 
“An Insider” writes of ‘‘New York Editors and 
Daily Papers.” Most of the editors have been written 
about and talked about enough, goodness knows. Per- 
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‘haps the only one who has not become very well known 


to the public is Mr. Paul Dana, the new editor of the 
Sun. Mr. Paul Dana is not as young a man as one 
would think from the way the other New York papers 
have spoken, being over forty-five years of age, and he is 
not many years younger than was his father when he be- 
came the editor of the paper. He has been trained fora 
career in editing and gained editorial experience as his 
father’s assistant for years. Heis not a profuse writer 
and does not furnish much copy of his own for the Sun’s 
use. But he quickly selects from his daily supply of 
manuscripts those articles which he regards as suitable 
to print, and keeps a watchful eye upon the pages of the 
paper. Mr. Dana is a fine-looking New Yorker, well- 
featured, tall, athletic, agile, and healthy. He is a Har- 
vard man; he is acquainted with several modern lan- 
guages. Mr. Charles A. Dana left a very handsome in- 
heritance, of course, and Mr. Paul Dana’s tastes lead 
him to live in the style for which this furnishes the 
basis. He is fond of music, dancing, and all sports, and 
belongs to the approved set in society. 





LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


HE short novel of the month in the April Lippin- 
cott’s is by Amélie Rives and isentitled ‘‘ Meriel.” 
It will be rcad with a considerable degree of interest by 
those who considered Miss Rives to be easily the strong- 
est and richest literary producer among the women of 
this country—to ascertain what may be the promise of 
her maturer years. From a hasty examination, the 
evolution of this remarkably talented young lady does 
not seem to be altogether reassuring. The rich, exuber- 
ant vitality, the fascinating unconsciousness, and the 
truth of observation in the Virginia stories do not seem 
to be present, or at any rate dominant, in this rather 
nervous, high-strung romance of Monaco and Mediter- 
ranean tourist life. Thestory is not, however, without 
that fire which distinguishes Amélie Rives’ novels from 
the merely gushing utterances of certain of her sister 
story-writers. 

Henry Willard French writes of the exciting scenes 
“Tn an Australian Camp,” describing the methods of 
living and fighting among the black fellows of the 
island continent. 

R. G. Robinson discusses ‘ Florida Storms,” of which 
several species exist, some of them tremendous in their 
strength and ferocity. In the great storm of 1880, for 
instance, 56 inches of water fell in South Florida. It 
continued uninterruptedly for three days and nights. 
In some counties every church and nearly all two-story 
houses went down. Ifa building withstood the fury of 
the wind it was flooded with water. All previous 
records, however, were broken by the storm of Septem- 
ber 29, 1896, the shortest and most disastrous ever known. 
In its path across Florida alone 100 lives were lost, 
thousands were made homeless, 4,000,000 acres of timber 
were destroyed, and the damage to property amounted 
to more than $10,000,000. 


THE BOOKMAN. 


N the Bookman’s literary gossip of the month it is 
stated that the Messrs. Harmsworth, in London, 

are proposing to revolutionize again the business of 
publishing magazines, by fixing the price of their new 
periodical, the London Magazine, at threepence, keey 
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ing the contents in quality and quantity equal to the 
Strand, Pearson’s, the Windsor, etc. It is thought 
that the London Magazine will have a circulation of 
half a million. 

Isidore Harris contributes an interview with Mr. 
Israel Zangwill. Mr. Zangwill was born in London in 
1864, and spent his youth in those East-end scenes which 
he has portrayed in ‘‘ The Children of the Ghetto.” He 
became a teacher in the Jews’ Free School at Spital- 
fields. He was a most eminently successful teacher, 
accomplishing the feat of passing his entire class, with- 
out a single exception, of sixty boys. He does not have 
a large literary output. He lives in an unfashionable 
London suburb, and has no luxuries except horse- 
riding and traveling. He does not even smoke. His 
library is bare, with no handsome editions. The only 
books one misses from the shelves are the author’s own 
works, of which he can never keep a set; they are 
either begged, borrowed, or stolen. As for papers, they 
litter the whole room and overflow into an adjoining 
one. Drawers are stuffed full of letters from all sorts 
of eminent people, many from professionals who write 
to say how reading of ‘the master” has helped them in 
their life-work. A large trunk is crammed with press- 
cuttings. Every two or three days there is a clearance 
of the papers that accumulate on the writing-table. 
Israel Zangwill is the brother of Mark Zangwill, the 
artist, and Louis Zangwill, the novelist. 

Prof. Harry Thurston Peck answers the question, 
‘“What is Good English ?” in a charecteristic essay, and 
there is an article on ‘‘ Kipling’s View of Americans,” 
chiefly taken from his ‘“‘ American Notes.” 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


LSEWHERE we have quoted from Mr. William 
Henry Schofield’s ‘‘Personal Impressions of 
Bjérnson and Ibsen” appearing in the April Atlantic. 

The number opens with an important paper on ‘A 
Decade of Federal Railway Regulation,” by Prof. Henry 
C. Adams. The conclusion drawn from this review of 
experience under the Interstate Commerce act is a 
negative one. Professor Adams declines to accept as 
final the record of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, ‘‘as it bears upon the theory of public control 
over monopolistic industries through the agency of 
commissions.” The courts have attacked the authority 
of the commission, and Congress has not upheld or 
strengthened that authority. Furthermore, the proper 
administrative machinery has not been created. So far 
as the public is concerned, the case stands just where it 
stood ten yearsago. The question of government owner- 
ship vs. government control is still an open one, un- 
solved by experience. 

Mr. W. J. McGhee describes from personal experience 
the various stages of thirst in the desert. The record of 
his sensations is good material for the experimental 
psychologist : 

‘“Deceived by a leaky canteen on the plateau of the 
Book Cliffs of Utah, ~ held myself in the real world by 
constant effort, aided by a mirror, an inch across, where- 
by forgotten members of my body could be connected 
with the distorted face in which my motionless eyes 
were set; yet I was rent with regret (keen, quivering, 
crazy remorse) at the memory of wantonly wasting— 
actually throwing away on the ground—certain cups of 
water in my boyhood ; and I gloried in the sudden dis- 
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covery of a new standard of value destined to revolu- 
tionize the commerce of the world, the beneficent unit 
being the rational and ever ready drop of water. I col- 
lected half a dozen double-eagles from each of four 
pockets, tossed them in my hand, scorned their heavy 
clumsiness and paltry worthlessness in comparison with 
my precious unit, and barely missed (through a chance 
gleam of worldly wisdom) casting them away on the 
equally worthless sand. In this stage of thirst fierce 
fever burns in the veins, but the deliberate doctor is not 
there to measure it.” 

Mr. Herbert Putnam relates the romantic history of 
the famous Ashburnham collection of rare manuscripts 
and the accomplished knavery of Count Libri, who pur- 
loined from French libraries material of unique value, 
skillfully disguised its origin by mutilation, and finally 
sold it to Lord Ashburnham for eight thousand pounds. 

Prof. George H. Darwin contributes a learned paper 
on ‘*The Evolution of Satellites ;” Mr. Bradford Tor- 
rey writes a charming nature-study entitled ‘“A Nook 
in the Alleghanies,” and John Muir describes the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. There are also scholarly pa- 
pers on the teaching of English and on the reading of 
Greek tragedy, the former by Mark H. Liddell and the 
latter by Prof. Thomas D. Goodell. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


LSEWHERE we have quoted from Dr. Clark’s 

article on the material va‘ue of foreign missions, 

in the North American for Marca, and also from Mr. 

Latané’s review of American intervention in Cuba, 
appearing in the same number. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith tells us in no uncertain terms 
that our Constitution is in some respects outworn, 
that so long as party conflict rages among us revision is 
hopeless, and that we may never expect to have it in 
thorough repair, though “ theedifice may be patched so 
as to stand.” The want of responsible control over 
finance is the break which should first be mended. 

Commodore Melville writes on ‘Our Future on the 
Pacific—What We Have There to Hold and Win.” He 
shows that geographic isolation is no longer a safeguard 
for any nation, that we have enormous wealth on the 
Pacific exposed to blockade, raids, and bombardment 
by a hostile power, and that our commerce with China 
and Japan is as yet undeveloped. 

On the subject of ‘‘ Personal Morals and College Gov- 
ernment” President Thwing concludes that “the col- 
lege man is none too good, but he is growing better with 
each passing generation. He now represents the high- 
est type of young manhood. He will continue to grow 
better with each passing generation ; he will embody a 
yet finer and nobler type of manhood. Worthy free- 
dom under worthy conditions represents the best 
method and agency.” 

In an interesting discussion of ‘‘ Patriotism : Its De- 
fects, Dangers, and Duties,” Bishop Doane, of Albany, 
declares that the hatred of other countries is not only 
not the only sign, but no sign at all, of the love of.our 
own. “It is neither necessary nor natural for a man to 
show his love for his mother or his wife or his daughter 
by being a misogynist in his feeling toward all other 
women in the world.” 

A paper of great interest to military men is contrib- 
uted by Lieut.-Col. Rogalla von Bieberstein, of the 
German army, on the question, ‘‘Could Russia Take 
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British India?” This writer’s general conclusion seems 
to be that in the long run England, with her great re- 
sources of all kinds, could successfully defend her In- 
dian possessions, although at the outset Russia might 
be able to muster a greater fighting force. 

The second installment of Sir William Howard Rus- 
sell’s “ Recollections of the Civil War” recounts that 
vivacious correspondent’s experiences among the South- 
ern leaders just after the evacuation of Sumter. 

In the department of “ Notes and Comments,” Dr. 
J. H. Girdner writes on purging the pension list, the 
Rev. A. W. Quimby on the question ‘‘Have We Too 
Many Churches ?” Prof. M. V. O’Shea on ‘‘Some Social 
Aspects of School Teaching,” and the Rev. J. H. La 
Roche on ‘“‘ Masters and Slaves in the Old South.” 





THE FORUM. 


N our department of ‘‘ Leading Articles” we quote 
from Secretary Wilson’s plea for home-grown 
sugar and from Senator Pavey’s article on primary 
election reform, both of which appear in the March 
Forum. 

Senator Morgan, of Alabama, writes on ‘‘ The Duty of 
Annexing Hawaii,” and Senator Money, of Mississippi, 
on ‘Our Duty to Cuba.” Each gentleman expresses 
views that have become tolerably familiar to the read- 
ers of recent Senate debates. Senator Morgan is known 
as an enthusiastic advocate of Hawaiian annexation, and 
Senator Money is one of the most earnest friends of the 
Cuban cause in Congress. 

Ex-Governor Stone, of Missouri, writes a defense of the 
Chicago platform as the true creed of the Democratic 
party. 

The subject of ‘‘ Brazil: Its Commerce and Resources” 
is treated in an article by the Hon. Thomas L. Thomp. 
son, late United States Minister to Brazil. Concerning 
recent developments in Brazilian politics, Mr. Thomp- 
son says: 

‘Tt was hardly to be expected that a radical change 
in the government of a great nation could be effected 
without engendering friction and dissension. In my 
opinion, however, notwithstanding the recent attempted 
violence against the president and the reports of a tur- 
bulent character following that dastardly assault, there 
is noorganized party of monarchists now in Brazil ; nor 
is there likely to be at any future time one strong enough 
to overthrow the existing form of government. The 
latter is as heartily supported by the overwhelming 
sentiment of the people as it is by intelligently governed 
State organizations composing the Federal Union.” 

Mr. A. Silva White brings together the well-known 
arguments used in England to justify the British pro- 
tectorate of Egypt. 

In an article on ‘‘Some Recent Municipal Gas His- 
tory,” Prof. Edward W. Bemis devotes considerable 
attention to the case of the Philadelphia gas-works, the 
details of which are given elsewhere in this number of 
the REVIEW. With regard to the general prospects for 
municipal ownership in this country, Professor Bemis 
says: 

“There is no reason why American cities should not 
have equal success in public ownership of lighting 
plants with that existing across the water, as soon as 
our people areas anxious to have such success, As 
long, however, as the so-called ‘leading citizens’ of 
our cities prefer to do their ‘leading’ in the direction of 
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their private interests, as involved in valuable fran- 
chises, and so long as the rest of the community are not 
prepared to take the leadership into their own hands, 
just so long will the present corrupting relationship be- 
tween private-owned franchises of enormous value, on 
the one hand, and city and State government on the 
other, continue to exist.” 

The well-known French organist, M. Alexandre Guil- 
mant, who has spent several months in the United 
States, contributes an article on “Organ Music and 
Organ-Playing.” For pure organ music, M. Guilmant 
regards Bach as the greatest of all composers. He 
thinks it simply marvelous that Bach should have been 
able to play, on the organ of his day, works so exacting 
in technique as his own; even with the modern me- 
chanical appliances they are sufficiently difficult. M. 
Guilmant’s opinion is that organ builders should give 
less time to mechanical improvements and more to im- 
proving the voicing of their instruments. 

In a review of ‘‘ Recent Astronomical Progress,” Prof, 
Simon Newcomb says that the greatest astronomical 
work now going on is the construction of the interna- 
tional photographic chart of the heavens, for which the 
plans were outlined at a conference held in Paris in 1887. 

“A dozen observatories, perhaps, in the southern as 
well as the northern hemisphere, have engaged in the 
work ; and several of them are rapidly pushing their 
task toward completion. When this work is done, all 
the stars bright enough to impress a negative will be 
depicted on some twenty-five thousand photographic 
plates; each star, for certainty, being taken on two 
plates. The total number will be many millions, quite 
likely a hundred millions or more. <A rich field for re- 
search will thus be opened, the cultivation of which may 
well occupy the next two generations of astronomers.” 

Prof. G. R. Carpenter discusses the notable fondness 
of our people for the old-fashioned historical romance, 
declaring that while we appreciate the subtlety, the 
complexity, and the richness of the novels of the newer 
school, we still retain our affection for the works of 
Scott and Dumas and their followers. 

Mr. Henry E. Rood undertakes the solution of the 
tramp problem, and Mr. Edwin J. Prindle replies to a 
recent article in the Forum entitled, ‘Is It Worth 
While to Take Out a Patent ?” 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Nineteenth Century calls for no special re« 

mark. We notice elsewhere Dr. Emil Reich’s 

article on ‘Austria-Hungary and the Ausgleich” and 
Prince Krapotkin’s study of Canada’s resources. 

Mr. Archibald 8S. Hurd, in an article on ‘“‘ The Navy 
and the Engineering Dispute,” maintains that the in- 
sane struggle which paralyzed British industry last 
year has had a most disastrous effect upon the strength 
of the British navy. With so many engineers lying 
idle, it was impossible to carry out the shipbuilding 
programme of the Admiralty. The result of this is, 
says Mr. Hurd, “we are at the present moment short of 
two battleships, four first-class cruisers of the Diadem 
class, three second-class cruisers of the Arrogant type, 
seven cruisers similar to the Pelorus; and, moreover, 
all the other work of construction, both in the dock- 
yards and in private shipbuilding yards, is lament- 
ably behindhand. However anxious Mr. Goschen may 
be to continue the energetic policy of construction ‘hat 
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Lord George Hamilton initiated, he will find himself 
unable to make any heroic effort, unless he decides. to 
put a larger proportion of the new ships out to contract 
than has been usual, and at the same time enlarges the 
list of private firms who are permitted to tender.” 


VIVISECTORS AND INQUISITORS. 


Mr. W. S. Lilly describes the methods of the Inquisi- 
tion. Mr. Lilly, although a Catholic, regards the revolt 
of mankind against the Inquisition as one of the most 
gratifying events of human progress; but he reminds 
us that the inquisitor of last century has his representa- 
tive in the vivisector of to-day : 

“The vivisector is, to say the least, gs indifferent to 
the sufferings of his victims as was the inquisitor. 
Curiosity as to the attainment of the desired result, 
not pity, is the emotion produced in his mind by the 
agonies and cries which, like the officials of the Holy 
Office, he carefully, perhaps complacently, notes. We 
are not justified in attributing to him, any more than 
to the inquisitor, abnormal hard-heartedness. But, 
like the inquisitor, he illustrates a tendency in human 
nature to shrink from no savagery toward others ad 
eruendam veritatem—in the attempt to elicit truth. 
That tendency I, for one, hold to be evil in itself. The 
doctrine so ignorantly imputed to certain schools of 
casuists, that a good end will justify any means, is 
simply false, and inconsistent with the first principles 
of morals. We have no right toemploy physicai torture 
in order to elicit truth, whether in judicial or scientific 
investigation. It is an unethical means; and that is 
the true objection to it in both cases.” 


THE FUTURE OF MANCHURIA. 


Capt. Francis Younghusband writes enthusiastic- 
ally concerning the prospects of British commerce in 
Manchuria. His article was written in India before the 
recent developments in the far East. He has traveled 
in the country, and he believes in it with his whole 
heart. He says: 

“Tt is a country of exceeding richness and of promise 
scarcely less than that of the Transvaal itself, and com- 
pared to which the whole of Central Africa, from 
Uganda to Khartoum, is of paltry insignificance. Its 
soil is not barren, but of surpassing fertility. Its in- 
habitants are not listless semi-nomads nor fanatical 
barbarians, but the most industrious agriculturists in 
the world. And they do not number a few hundreds of 
thousands, but a score of millions. Hereis a market as 
yet scarcely touched, but which will in the future 
yearly incease in value. For in Manchuria there is not 
only immense natural wealth, but. what is of equal— 
perhaps more—importance, an advanced and civilized 
people who do not need, like barbarians, to be educated 
to feel their wants, but have considerable wants al- 
ready. 

‘‘Here, then, is a promising market for the sale of our 
cotton goods, implements, machinery, and other require- 
ments of an advanced and thriving community. This 
market is as yet scarcely touched, and we have to bear 
in mind that the population will not only increase both 
by immigration and by natural growth till at the end of 
another half-century there will probably be forty mil- 
lion inhabitants in Manchuria, but that this popula- 
tion, once the railroads which strategical reasons have 
forced upon the country have been completed, will find 
their requirements doubling and redoubling in amount. 
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What they want from us to-day is no standard of the 
vastly increased amount they will require from us to- 
morrow. With political obstacles removed Manchuria 
could compete with British Columbia in the timber 
trade of the world. Manchuria is equally rich in its 
production of cereals, and in the southern portion of 
such crops as indigo and tobacco.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Arnold Forster, writing on “The Army and the 
Government’s Opportunity,” makes no secret of his con- 
viction that the British Government has lost its oppor- 
tunity, and that Mr. Brodrick’s proposals merely for- 
mulate “the intention of the War Office to compel 
Parliament to indulge in a lamentable waste of public 
money, and of their determination to refuse at any cost 
to reform either the system which has failed or the 
office which has produced the failure.” Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore discourses on the short story in England and 
France. The Countess of Jersey tells the true tale of 
how two French girls were enslaved by the blacks of 
©an Domingo. They were subsequently rescued. Lord 
Burghclere contributes a translation of the First 
Georgic in blank verse. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review for March is varied, en- 

tertaining, and thoroughly up to date. We 

notice elsewhere the articles on ‘‘ England and Japan’ 
and on the position of the army in France. 


REMINISCENCES OF JUDAH P. BENJAMIN. 


From the papers of the late Baron Pollock, Mr. Mor- 
ley seems to have exhumed a fragment containing some 
reminiscences of Judah P. Benjamin, who served in 
turn as Attorney-General, Secretary of War, and Secre- 
tary of State in the Confederate Cabinet of Jefferson 
Davis, and in after-years attained a high position at the 
English bar. The paper begins as follows : 

‘Tt is more than thirty years since, to my great gain, 
Icame to know J. P. Benjamin. From that time till 
his leaving England for Paris, not long before his death, 
we lived on terms of the closest intimacy. and when he 
was taken from us I felt that I had lost a charming 
companion, an accomplished brother lawyer, and a true 
friend, one I could not easily replace. His ways, his 
habits of thought, and modes of expression could never 
be forgotten.” 


THE FRENCH ON THE NILE. 


Mr. F. A. Edwards writes an article on this subject 
which concludes as follows : 

““The French aim is to keep the English out of all pos- 
sible markets for trade, and it was in view of this that 
the London Chamber of Commerce passed a resolution 
in April, 1895, approving the claim of her majesty’s 
government to the sphere of British influence over the 
whole course of the Nile, and recommending that effec- 
tual measures should be taken to assume the control of 
the valley of the Nile from Uganda to Fashoda. This 
might have been done peacefully without all that ex- 
pense of a great military expedition involved in our 
present progress up the Nile Valley. The French Gov- 
ernment does more to develop trade than does our 
British Government, and this fact is one which should 
impress itself upon ‘a nation of shopkeepers.’ ” 
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A NEW VOTING MACHINE. 


Mr. W. H. Howe describes the perfect machine by 
which he claims that he has reduced to a minimum the 
difficulties of securing a free, secret, and absolutely 
accurate vote. 

“The work of the elector has been reduced, in the 
proposed change, to pass'‘ng through a cage-turnstile, 
in. doing which the machine—which is an inclosure out- 
side the circle of the cage—is revealed, and he is en- 
abled to select his candidate in secret, after which the 
further movement of the cage records the vote, or 
makes his selection effectual, without the possibility of 
a mistake, or of spoiling his ballot-paper, or of his in- 
tention being discovered—the machine being seen only 
by the elector who is passing through the cage. In re- 
cording his vote, moreover, the elector shuts himself 
out, so that he is quite unable to vote twice.” 


THE DELUSIONS OF THE FRENCH. 


Mr. Albert D. Vandam, in a paper entitled ‘Side 
Lights of the Revanche Idea,” sets forth at some length 
the evidence as to the extraordinary fashion in which 
the French have deceived themselves as to the causes 
of their disaster in 1870-71. Mr. Vandam says: 

“A careful study of the most trustworthy documents 
on both sides breeds the inevitable conclusion that the 
reverses of the French were absolutely due to the col- 
lective incapacity of the majority of their leaders, and 
not to the blundering, indecision, ill-luck, and over- 
weening confidence of an isolated few. Europe was 
and is willing to abide by that conclusion. Not so the 
French; they were determined from the outset that 
there should be one or two scapegoats, in order to afford 
the rest of their captains what, in sporting terms, we 
call ‘a consolation prize.’” 

Marshal Bazaine was oneof these scapegoats, General 
de Wimpffen another, and Mr. Vandam reminds us 
that a French jury actually confirmed by their verdict 
the belief that the disaster at Sedan was entirely due 
to General de Wimpffen’s gross incapacity. If Marshal 
MacMahon had not been wounded, the legend goes, the 
French would have won a brilliant victory. 


IN PRAISE OF PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


Mr. F. Reginald Statham sets forth an “ Apology and 
a Defense” of President Kruger. Mr. Statham is 
delighted that his hero has once more been elected 
President of the Transvaal. He says: 

“Mr. Kruger appears in the light of one of the most 
remarkable figures of the present century. Impervious 
to flattery ; gifted with an unrivaled shrewdness in his 
estimation of men and events ; penetrated by a religious 
conviction as deep and as sincere as that of the found- 
ers of the evangelical school in England ; patriotic in 
every fiber; courageous, watchful, patient, humane ; 
possessed of a humor as genuine as that of Abraham 
Lincoln ; as little to be drawn aside from his conscien- 
tious convictions by the pressure of his own burghers as 
by the threats of foreign agitators—thus fashioned by 
nature and educated by experience, Mr. Kruger may 
well and worthily stand forward as the representative 
of a race.” 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr, G. H. Thring describes the recent attempts at 
British copyright legislation, and strongly condemns 
the proposal of the Copyright Association to deal with 
the question of copyright. Augustin Filon, in his sixth 
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paper on “The Modern French Drama,” deals with the 
new comedy, a slightly hybrid and bastard variety. M. 
Charles Bastide, in ‘An Elysian Conversation” be- 
tween Merimée, Renan, and Maupassant, touches 
lightly upon some literary and political questions which 
are prominent in Parisian society. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review opens well with an 
anonymous article on ‘*The Demoralization of 
France.” This we notice elsewhere, as well as the 
article by Mr. F. T. Jane on ‘Policy in the Far East.” 


THE SECRET OF BALDNESS. 


Mr. J. Clarke Nuttall embodies in a few pages the re- 
sults of the investigations of M. Sebouraud, a former 
pupil of Pasteur’s, who has discovered the microbe of 
baldness. Mr. Nuttall thus describes the way in which 
this microbe kills our hair at its roots : 

‘““The development and growth of the microbe causes 
certain changes in its environment—the breaking up, 
for instance, of substances around from which it ob- 
tains necessary food and energy—and the cycle of re- 
sults thus brought about gives the production of a sub- 
stance poisonous to the root of a hair. This toxin passes 
down to the root and acts as a slow poison, not killing 
all at once, but inducing certain characteristic symp- 
toms ; the hair becomes lighter in color until its pig- 
ment has practically disappeared, its diameter gradu- 
ally lessens, it becomes brittle and dried up, and even- 
tually dies and falls out. The root, though weakened by 
the poison, sends up another hair to replace the fallen 
one, but the new outgrowth begins life feebler and 
poorer than its predecessor, so it too, only with greater 
speed, becomes a victim. So it goes on : each successive 
outgrowth starts more weakly its fight against the in- 
sinuating poison and more quickly succumbs, until a 
point is reached when the root can no longer make a 
fresh effort, for it has also fallen completely under the 
noxious influence and is killed. This course of events, 
occurring as it does simultaneously in hundreds of ad- 
jacent hair-follicles, naturally results in complete bald- 
ness.” 

M. Sebouraud found that this microbe which makes 
men bald is so deadly to hair that it is possible that 
animals inoculated with it lose all their fur : 

‘* He took a rabbit and inoculated it deeply under the 
skin with the fluid. As he hoped and anticipated, the 
rabbit speedily began to lose its fur, and in between 
five and six weeks it was completely denuded—in fact, 
it had become entirely bald.” 

It. is rather disappointing to know that although the 
microbe of baldness has been discovered, M. Sebouraud 
thinks that nothing can be done to extirpate him. 


THE MORALITY OF PUBLIC DEBTS. 


Mr. A. J. Wilson has an article on ‘‘ The Immorality 
and Cowardice of Modern Loan-Mongers,” in which 
he repeats his familiar warning as to the evils which 
modern states are incurring by running deeper and 
deeper into debt. Hesays: 

““Where debts are manufactured merely because pre- 
ceding debts demand feeding with moneys a nation’s 
actual income cannot supply, as is the position with at 
least three-fourths of modern borrowing countries, and 
where representative institutions exist but in name, it 
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will be difficult to affix much of a moral stigma upon 
debt defaults in the future. And even in cases like 
those of our own Australian possessions, the moral 
responsibility will have to be divided between the 
people who inhabit them and have votes and the 
money-lenders in London by whom they are beguiled. 
The truth is that the entire modern custom in relation 
to the contracting of public debts requires revision in 
the interests of public morals. Future generations are, 
for the most part, left completely out of the reckoning 
in these affairs, and very rarely is the effect upon the 
present generation given much greater thought.” 
THE CHESTERFIELD OF ANTIQUITY. 

Dr. Dillon translates from the Syriac the Book of 
Ahikar the Wise, which is referred to in the Book of 
Job. Dr. Dillon’s theory is that ‘it was a Jewish tale, 
composed in Hebrew in the third century B.c., and 
shortly afterward done into Aramaic.” 

The story of Ahikar is, he says, ‘‘a sort of ‘hand 
oracle of world wisdom,’ a compendium of rules of con- 
duct such as was published in Spain by the Jesuit Bal- 
thazar Gracian nearly three hundred years ago.” 

It is interesting to come upon a collection of maxims 
for the guidance and governing of youth written two 
thousand years before Lord Chesterfield penned his 
famous maxims. Apart, however, from these maxims, 
the story is very interesting. 


THE GERMAN STUDENTS’ STRIKE IN AUSTRIA. 


Dr. Samuel Schidrowitz, the able and alert London 
correspondent of the Newe Freie Presse, tells the story 
of the recent strike of the German students in the Aus- 
trian universities. He says: 

“But the German students at the Austrian universi-» 
ties and other high schools in Vienna, Prague, Briinn, 
Gratz, and Innsbriick decreed a general strike, and de- 
cided not to attend the lectures nor to allow the profess- 
ors to ‘read’ (the technical expression for a professor’s 
lecture), because after the riots in Prague the govern- 
ment had forbidden the German university students in 
Prague to sport in the public streets their ‘ couleurs ’"— 
i.€., to appear in public with their colored caps, sashes, 
and other emblems of German students’ societies. Such 
a ‘strike decree’ on the part of the students must 
appear to Englishmen very strange; but perhaps still 
more surprising remains the fact that the students car- 
ried the day, that the government. had to close prema- 
turely all the above-mentioned universities in the midst 
of the ‘ Semester’ in order to prevent riots and perhaps 
still more serious disturbances of the peace in several 
provinces of the monarchy.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Miss Emma Marie Caillard writes on ‘“‘ The Relation of 
Choice to Freedom,” and Mr. Mitchell-Innes, late Co- 
lonial Treasurer of Hong Kong, describes the character- 
istics of the Chinese and Japanese in an article entitled 
‘*The Dragon and the Chrysanthemum.” 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE March number of the National Review has 
plenty of variety and is well up to date. Separate 
notice is claimed for Admiral Maxse’s ‘Face to Face 
in West Africa” and ‘The Sorrows of an Anonymous 
Scribbler.” 
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ENGLAND’S SHARE IN THE PARTITION OF CHINA. 


Mr. John Foreman, writing on ‘‘ The Coming Parti- 
tion of China,” regards it as a settled purpose with 
Russia that the Trans-Siberian Railway shall cross 
Chinese territory and terminate on the Chinese coast. 
Germany has obtained a portion of China. If Russia 
and France seek to follow the same policy of annex- 
ation, Mr. Foreman thinks it will be incumbent on 
Great Britain to take a share. 

‘*TIn that event what we want is an extension of our 
Kowloon possession facing Hong Kong. So far as 
possible we should seek natural boundaries and take 
all that point of the mainland opposite Hong Kong 
bounded on the west by the Canton Estuary, on the 
north by the Tong Long River as far as the town of 
Whee Choo, and thence strike a straight line south to 
Bias Bay for an eastern boundary. . . . We should also 
acquire by treaty with China or by force, as circum- 
stances may permit or compel us, Chusan Island and 
its dependencies, whence we could defend our large 
established trade and divers interests on the Yangtse- 
Kiang River and Shanghai district.” 

He also recommends the taking of Woo Choo Island, 
within thirty hours’ steam of Port Arthur. France, 
says Mr. Foreman, may be regarded as a negligible 
quantity, for she is ‘‘ but the dupe of the Great Bear,” 
and “in open competition the French are nowhere.” 


‘¢ THE HIGHER RASCALITY.” 


This, according to Mr. H. E. M. Stutfield, consists in 
the new Macchiavellism, or the law of the beasts, being 
carried from politics to commerce, and especially to the 
“promoting” of corporations. 

“This peculiar immorality, or rather unmorality, is 
of comparatively recent growth, and its origin is not 
altogether clear. Perhaps it is Mr. Cecil Rhodes, with 
that magnetic personality of his, who has infected us 
with somewhat of his own noble scorn of unctuous 
rectitude, of which his followers are so justly proud ! 
... At the present rate of progress we bid fair to be 
turned during the next century from a nation of shop- 
keepers intoa community of company-mongers, wherein 
the Hebrew adventurer and his satellites will reign su- 
preme. The new notions of trying short and shady cuts 
to fortune appear to be growing in all classes of society.” 

Legislative check on the abuses of the limited liability 
system is the remedy suggested. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Hon. Herbert C. Gibbs, writing on the Indian 
crisis. calculates that the gold reserve which the Indian 
Government will need to keep the rupee at par under 
the proposed gold standard would be £50,000,000. He 
proposes instead that the mints should be reopened to 
silver, and revives Mr. Goschen’s suggestion that Eng- 
land should gradually withdraw the half-sovereign and 
issue in its place ten-shilling notes based on silver. 
This would liberate the £22,000,000 now in the form of 
half-sovereigns, would lessen the strain on gold, would 
give the government a clear profit of £11,000,000, and 
would naturally raise the value of the rupee to 1s. 2d. 

Sir Edward Bulwer reviews the history of Lord Card- 
well’s scheme for the reorganization of the British 
army, recalls its unfulfilled proposals, and suggests that 
the supply of troops will keep pace with the demand if 
recruits are freely taken at the age when they are host 
willing to come, and are offered inducements either to 
remain with the colors or to pass into the reserve. 
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THE CORNHILL. 


HE Cornhill this month has some good papers. 
Mr. Fitchett’s account of Lord Anson and the 
Centurion, the third of his ‘‘ Fights for the Flag,” de- 
servedly occupies the first place. Mr. Strong writes 
about ‘Lewis Carroll.” Mr. Dodgson lived like a re- 
cluse at Oxford, and Mr. Strong says that his great 
originality of mind was his chief danger in his works 
on logic and mathematics. He read comparatively lit- 
tle of other people’s books, and preferred to evolve his 
theories out of his own mind without being influenced 
by others. Mr. A. G. Graves contributes a short essay 
on ‘Mangan, Poet, Eccentric, and Humorist.” Lady 
Jane Ellice’s ‘Stray Fragments of a Past” carry us 
back for more than three-score years and ten. Mr. Par- 
ker describes ‘‘The Life of a Chinese Mandarin,” and 
Mr. Down writes about ‘Gold Mining at the Klon- 
dike,” to which reference is made elsewhere. There are 
two good stories in the article entitled ‘“‘Of ‘Scores,’” 
one Irish and one Scotch. The first, which may be 
familiar to some of our readers, is ‘‘a story told of Chief 
Baron O’Grady, who was trying a case inan assize town 
where the court-house abutted on to the fair green and 
a fair was in progress. Outside the court were tethered 
anumber of asses. As counsel was addressing the 
court one of these began to bray. Instantly the chief 
baron stopped the speaker. ‘Wait a moment, Mr. 
Bushe ; I can’t hear two at once.’ The court roared and 
the advocate grew red. But presently, when it came to 
the summing up, the judge was in full swing when an- 
other ass struck in—whether by the counsel’s contriv- 
ance or not, who shall say? Anyhow, up jumped Mr. 
Bushe with his hand to his ear. ‘ Would your lordship 
speak a little louder? There’s such an echo in the 
court.’” 

The second one tells how at a Liberal meeting in 
North Britain, when the proceedings were being opened 
by prayer, areverend gentleman prayed fervently that 
the Liberals might ‘hang a’ thegither.” He was in- 
terrupted with a loud and irreverent ‘‘ Ahmen.” ‘ Not, 
O Lord,” went on the speaker, ‘“‘in the sense in which 
that profane scoffer would have ye to understand it, 
but that they may hang thegither in ahcord and con- 
cord.” ‘I dinnasomuch care what sort o’ cord it is,” 
struck in the voice, ‘‘sae lang as it’s a strong cord.” 





BLACKWOOD’S. 


R. ANDREW LANG, in Blackwood’s for March, 
endeavors to do justice to the memory of the 
murdered Cardinal Beaton. He claims to show that 
the charge of forgery against Beaton is unproved. His 
murder he traces to revenges for his punishment of 
abbey-robbers, and then to hopes of reward, political 
hatred, and the blood-feud for Wishart. He also claims 
to have exposed for the first time ‘“‘the amazing cor- 
ruption” of the ultra-Protestants, who offered first to 
kill the cardinal “ for a consideration,” then became the 
firm allies against the Anglophile Scots under Angus, 
and finally veered round and murdered Beaton. Mr. 
J.ang also takes credit for vindicating for the first time 
for its real author, Knox, the tract reporting Wishart’s 
trial. He does not spare the memory either of Wishart 
or of Knox. ‘The style of the great reformer is re- 
markable for the luscious treedom of its invective. 
Nobody who has ever heard Knox scold can mistake 
him for any other artist.” 
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“The Cries of Paris” heads the first paper in the 
magazine, and is about as contemptuous a treatment of 
current excitement in the gay capital as ever made 
Frenchmen hate Englishmen. Happily the writer con- 
cludes with the reflection that ‘the cries of Paris are 
but faintly echoed in the larger world of France; and 
France, whose thrift and energy have survived defeat, 
is still strong enough to resist revolution.” 

Mr. E. A. Irving describes a curious kind of fishing 
called ‘tuba-fishing,” in which the Malays cast tuba 
or poison from the upas tree, so drug the fish, and then 
harpoon them. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

HERE are two good articles in the Westminster 
this month. The first, a quite unusual article to 
find in a magazine. is Miss J. Hudson’s elaborate com- 
pilation of all references to dogs in English poetry. The 
article suggests the possibility of a new series of poet- 
ical anthologies devoted to each of the animals which 
are the friends and companions of man. The other 
article referred to is a sequel to the paper which ap- 

peared last month on “ Judicial Sex Bias.” 

Mr. G. A. Dewer, in an article entitled ‘“‘ 1s Parliament 
so Shocking ?” quotes from a letter which he received 
from Mr. Gladstone, whom he had written to upon the 
subject. Mr. Dewer asked him if he thought the behavior 
of the House of Commons had deteriorated in the course 
of his parliamentary career. 

“¢T should say,’ wrote Mr. Gladstone, ‘that since I 
entered the House of Commons in 1832 (1) the moral 
standard of legislation has been raised ; (2) that of per- 
sonal conduct lowered ; (3) that of manners (despite a 
glaring instance to the contrary some years back) not 
deteriorated ; (4) the respect and deference of the indi- 
vidual members for the House have been greatly less- 
ened.’ ” 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNALS. 
R. JACKSON’S narrative of his three years’ ex- 
ploration in Franz Josef Land is given in the 
Geographical Journal for February, and a very 
graphic and exciting story it is. Mr. Jackson has an 
attractive way not merely of doing generous justice to 
the merits of his human comrades, but of making the 
reader even more interested in his four-footed compan- 
ions, as, for example, the retriever dog who proceeded 
to dine off the sleigh-dogs, or the pony who was pro- 
vided with snow-shoes, who gorged herself to repletion 
on stolen dried vegetables, and had to be dosed with 
twenty-two pills intended as human correctives, and 
who had a facility for slipping into glacier crevasses. 
Mr. A. E. Pease, M.P., describes a volcanic crater in 
Northern Somaliland. Dr. Hugh Robert Mill sug- 
gests aclassification of geography by a series of alpha- 
betic notations, so that regions and ranges and oceans 
and seas should be cited by symbols, like chemical 
compounds. Mr. F. H. Newell contributes valuable 
facts in the hydrography of the United States. An 
annual rainfall of 40 inches gives in mountainous 
regions a run-off of about 30 inches, on rolling prairies 
and foot-hills a run-off of 5 inches, while an annual 
rainfall of 20 inches yields only 7 inches run-off in 
mountainous regions and only 2 inches on the prairies. 
Hence, with a mean annual rainfall of 10 to 15 inches, 
no living streams can be expected outside the moun- 
tainous parts. 
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The principal feature in the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine for February is the account of his journey 
through Somaliland by Mr. A. E. Pease, M.P. He 
urges that if changes must be made, the protectorate 
might be transferred from the Indian Government to 
the Colonial Office. He has faith in the future political 
importance and commercial value of this little-known 
region. The climate of Canada is the theme of instruct- 
ive tables and comments by Prof. R. F. Stupart, whose 
conclusions are reassuring. Only the southern parts of 
Europe have more sunshine in the summer months than 
Canada. The annual percentage of bright sunshine in 
the Dominion is over 40, while only a very few places in 
England exceed 36. Mr. A. J. Herbertson discourses on 
“the parlous plight of geography in Scottish education,” 
caused by the omission of this subject from the list of 
second-year preparatory studies required from teachers. 

The National Geographic Magazine (Washington) 
for March has an interesting article on ‘ Dwellings of 
the Saga-Time in Iceland, Greenland, and Vineland,” 
by Cornelia Horsford. Charles Hallock describes the 
mighty Kuskokwim, second only to the Yukon among 
Alaskan rivers, a stream eight hundred miles long and 
so wide at its mouth that its shores are invisible from 
mid-channel. The tides run one hundred miles up- 
stream, and are a counterpart of those for which the 
Bay of Fundy is celebrated ; they rise fifty feet. This 
number of the Magazine also contains the latest in- 
formation about the alleged appearance of Andrée’s 
balloon in the Caribou District of British Columbia in 
August last. 





COSMOPOLIS. 
N the English section of Cosmopolis for March there 
] is a singularly interesting and helpful survey of 
“The Literary Movement in Germany,” by John G. Rob- 


THE FRENCH, GERMAN, 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HERE is no separate article in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for February on West Africa, or 
on the Zola trial, or on China. It is true that M. 
Charmes in his chroniques devotes himself to some 
extent to Dreyfus and Zola, but he is evidently chiefly 
interested in the interminable negotiations of the con- 
cert over the rival claims of M. Numo Droz, Colonel 
Schiffer, the Voivode Bozo Petrovitch, and Prince 
George of Greece to the post of Governor of Crete. 
Perhaps M. Brunetiére is wise to have refrained from 
commissioning what must necessarily have been some- 
what hurried pronouncements on the Chinese and West 
African questions, but his readers may be pardoned for 
experiencing some feeling of disappointment at this 
significant silence on the acute issues which have arisen 
between England and France. 


ZOLA, 


M. Charmes takes the official view of the ‘‘ question 
Dreyfus,” being apparently unable to see that it is no 
longer Dreyfus’ conviction, but French justice, and 
especially French military justice, which is arraigned. 
He cannot overlook the passionate interest which the 
whole of Europe took in the Zola trial, but all that he 
can urge is that that interest was exhibited in an 
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ertson. This writer makes it clear that the novel is 
at present inferior to the drama asa literary expression 
of German thought, but he confesses admiration for 
what he terms the “‘many-sidedness of novel-writing in 
Germany, as well as for its artistic merits.” He thinks 
it would be difficult to tind in the fiction of any other 
contemporary literature ‘‘books so widely different in 
character and scope and so full of interest for the liter- 
ary student.” 

Arthur Symons contributes a pen-picture of Naples 
which is hardly calculated to enhance our regard for the 
Neapolitan in his native haunts. Much of the descrip- 
tion would apply to any savage tribe that we have ever 
read about. Indeed, Mr. Symons asserts that the 
Neapolitans ‘‘have an absolute, an almost ingenuous, 
lack of civilization.” He says, too, that after seeing the 
Neapolitans he has more respect for civilization. 

Zangwill’s story of Spinoza, ‘‘The Maker of Lenses,” 
is continued in this number, and room is made also for 
George Meredith’s ode, ‘‘ The Revolution,” the first of a 
series “‘in contribution to the song of French history,” 
announced for early publication in the United States. 

In “The Globe and the Island” Mr. Henry Norman 
discusses ‘‘ the Chinese puzzle” of our day. Mr. Norman 
warns his government that while all this discussion is 
going on about what the European powers will do in 
China, some attention should be paid to what Japan 
may do there. Japan, he says, has very clear ideas on 
this point. 

In the French and German sections the discussion of 
socialism is continued. Paul Deschanel, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, writes in French ; 
Adolph Wagner concludes his criticism of the social- 
istic ideal begun in the preceding number (in German), 
and two “‘open letters” from Germans are published 
on the same subject. 


AND ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


indiscreet way, and that reflective minds in France are 
unable to understand the facility and rapidity with 
which outside observers jumped to their practically 
unanimous conclusion. 


“BLOOD AND IRON.” 


M. Dastre’s curious article reminds us how large a 
part iron plays in all organic life. Chemistry reveals 
to us seventy-two elements, or primary simple sub- 
stances, which cannot be broken up into other sub- 
stances, but of these scarcely twenty are found in 
animal and vegetable life, and of the twenty at most a 
dozen can be regarded as essential ingredients, iron 
being probably the most important. M. Dastre goes 
into rather long and technical explanations of com- 
bustion and oxidation in living animals and vegetables. 
It is, however, interesting, even to the non-scientific 
layman, to know that the iron in his blood is not present 
there by itself, but in close combination w‘th a great 
number of other substances. Thus, one molecule of the 
red matter which colors blood consists of 1 atom of 
iron, 712 of carbon, 1,130 of hydrogen, 214 of azote, 245 of 
oxygen, and 2 of sulphur. 


NAPOLEON III. 


M. Ollivier, the Academician, begins in the second 
February number of the #evue a series of articles on 
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the third Napoleon. The subject of his first article— 
the creation and procedure of the imperial government 
—is familiar to historical students, and need not be 
summarized here ; but characteristic anecdotes of the 
Prince-President are always acceptable. Napoleon ar- 
ranged that the members of the Senate were to be un- 
paid, except some to whom the Prince-President was 
to give allowances of thirty thousand frances. ‘‘No one 
will consent to be an endowed senator !” cried Monta- 
lembert. ‘‘ You think so, Monsieur de Montalembert ” 
said the Prince, caressing his mustache with an almost 
imperceptible smile. M. Ollivier shows us a Napoleon 
impassive, without illusions, ever seeking the truth of 
things, and by no means eager to grasp the imperial 
crown. The part played by Mrs. Howard in the Coup 
@’Etat is curiously enough ignored, though we are told 
that the Emperor’s advisers were dreadfully afraid that 
he might marry her. Some of them recommended to 
him the daughter of Queen Victoria’s half-sister, and it 
was understood that the Princess herself was not averse 
to the idea, but the Queen and Prince Albert would not 
hear of it. The Princess ultimately married a minor 
German potentate, and her daughter is now German 
Empress, but it is curious to reflect how different the 
last half of this century would have been if the match 
could have been arranged. It is pretty clear, though 
M. Ollivier does not say so, that the Emperor received 
quite a number of rebuffs at various courts to which he 
carried his matrimonial ambitions, and though he was 
no doubt sincerely attached to the beautiful Eugénie de 
Montijo, yet it is significant that his speech to the great 
officers of state in announcing his approaching marriage 
to her was full of a certain pique. The Emperor, Mar- 
shal Vaillant testifies, was rough in his correspondence. 
‘“‘The extreme gentleness, the patience of a saint, which 
he exhibits in conversation, disappears entirely in his 
letters.” 
GERMAN INDUSTRY. 

England has been so much alarmed by doleful vati- 
cinations about German trade competition in the mar- 
kets of the world that it is amusing to see the other 
side presented in M. Levy’s article on German industry. 
Of course he does justice to that enormous expansion of 
German manufacturing enterprise which within a 
generation has transformed Germany from an almost 
entirely agricultural country to one of the principal 
manufacturing states of the world. But the important 
point to notice is that in Germany itself this transforma- 
tion is regarded with grave misgiving. It is evident 
that the competition of Russia, India, and Japan— 
countries where labor is for the most part extremely 
cheap—is creating great alarm in Germany. Prof. 
Adolphus Wagner has satisfied himself that the German 
export of manufactured goods is in several cases 
stationary or even declining, owing to the competition 
of Japan and the United States. The action of English 
capital in developing German industry is also noted 
with disapproval, and the question seems to be general 
in Germany, ‘‘How long is our manufacturing pros- 
perity going to last ?” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

M. Talmeyr has a terrible account of the sufferings of 
the glass-workers at Carmaux, induced partly by the 
dangerous character of the trade itself, partly by the 
failure of their strike. He was profoundly impressed 
by the spirit of negation and revolt, the basis of 
nihilism and the mania of destruction which character- 
ize the workpeople. 
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REVUE DE PARIS. 


HE most interesting contribution to the Revue de 
Paris isa further installment of Victor Hugo’s 
letters, written from Brussels during the years 1851-52. 
Even more than that published last month, this install- 
ment of Victor Hugo’s letters to his wife is well worth 
reading, if only because of the light the letters throw 
on the relations which existed at that time between the 
great poet and the woman round whose personality 
centered of late years so much regrettable gossip. In 
those days the Hugos were very closely united, and the 
writer’s greatest sorrow in exile seems to have been his 
separation from his wife. As seems to be so often the 
case with literary genius, Hugo was perpetually tor- 
mented and harassed by petty money troubles. Atthe 
very time that he was receiving enthusiastic ovations 
for his courageous stand against a corrupt government, 
and at a period when the whole world eagerly bought 
and read his works, he and his wife found themselves 
deprived of the ordinary necessities of life, and he 
looked forward to selling a manuscript in order to buy 
a new pair of boots. Hugo’s life was at the time much 
harassed by his children. His son Charles, who was 
with him, had none of his father’s love of work, and 
Hugo gives a touching and absurd account of the efforts 
he made in order to persuade the youth to occupy him- 
self in some useful manner. At one time he actually 
bribed him by an offer of pocket-money, Charles being 
given ten shillings a week on condition that he rose 
every morning at 8 and worked till 11. ‘‘He has ac- 
cepted this bargain with enthusiasm,” wrote the poet to 
his young hopeful’s mother, ‘‘and the first and second 
days he carried out his side of the contract, but already 
he is beginning to give way ; yesterday he worked for 
half an hour and to-day he has done nothing.” 

Then are incidentally given some curious details as to 
how Hugo himself got through the prodigious amount 
of work he managed to accomplish during this decade 
of his life. He rose at 8 and worked till 11, when he ate 
a simple French lunch; from 1 till 3 he held a recep- 
tion, and then worked once more for two hours ; dinner 
was at 5, and he spent the evening with friends till 10, 
when again he worked two hours till midnight. Phys- 
ical exercise seems to have played no part in his 
life. 

At that time Hugo was busily engaged on his famous 
book ‘Deux Decembre.” ‘This dirty work over,” he 
wrote to his wife, ‘“‘I shall wash the wings of my soul 
and publish verse.” 

M. Byéal devotes two long articles to analyzing 
Goethe’s “Die Natirliche Tochter.” The writer be- 
lieves that Goethe took the idea of his drama from a 
volume of memoirs written by Stephanie Louise de 
Bourbon in the last century, and he enters very elabo- 
rately into his reasons for this belief. Of more actual in- 
terest is a curious account, by J. Dornis, of the poetry 
of Gabriel d’Annunzio. The author of the “ Triumph of 
Death ” began his literary career by writing verse, and 
he was only fifteen when was published his first volume, 
“ Primo Vere,” a collection of poems which made a 
considerable impression on Italian critics. At the age 
of eighteen he published a second volume of verses, 
“Canto Novo.” The writer gives a number of curious 
French translations of Annunzio’s best known and most 
characteristic poems, and from these fragments it is easy 
to understand the enthusiasm with which continental 
critics have greeted the work of this remarkable Italian 
writer. In the second February number the place of 
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honor is also given to an Italian novelist, Mathilde 
Scrao. 

M. Masson, who has constituted himself the modern 
historian of the Bonaparte family, publishes in the 
Revue those chapters from a forthcoming book dealing 
with Napoleon, and attempting to found an hereditary 
consulate which should descend from father to son, or at 
any rate be kept in the Bonaparte family. 

M. C. E. Bonin supplies the inevitable travel article 
by an interesting account of his visit to the tomb of 
Genghis Khan. Although subject to China,the sovereign 
of Mongolia enjoys some curious privileges at the court 
of Pekin; thus he has the right to choose one wife 
among the seventy feminine members of the imperial 
family. Hecan also enter the imperial palace on horse- 
back, and remain mounted even in the presence of the 
Emperor. 

The famous tomb of Genghis Khan is situated in the 
middle of the Mongolian Desert. It has become a place 
oi pilgrimage, and can certainly claim to be one of the 
wonders of the world, for the bricks and stones of which 
it is constructed had to be brought over the desert, 
brick by brick and stone by stone, on the backs of cam- 
els. The coffin in which repose the remains of Genghis 
Khan is of solid silver, and in the building are religiously 
preserved many of the personal relics of the great Em- 
peror, including his saddle and his sword. The saddle, 
which is very similar in shape to those actually now 
used in Mongolia, is of goldand iron; on the pommel 
are carved two dragons, round which some curious 
legends gather; thusit issaid that when Genghis Khan 
was in battle, the dragons sprang into life and mixed in 
the fray, tearing the enemy to pieces with their claws. 
Once a year—on March 21, supposed to be the anniver- 
sary of his death—a great ceremony takes place in his 
honor, and the coffin is exposed to the veneration of the 
faithful. The tomb is closely guarded night and day 
by a number of Mongolians who consider themselves 
directly descended from Genghis Khan. 

There are two articles concerning the imbroglio in the 
near East, one entitled ‘‘Cretan Affairs,” by V. Bérard, 
the other ‘“‘Pcace in the East,” by E. Lavisse, in which 
the writer analyzes the various motives which influence 
the conduct of those countries composing the concert of 
Europe—that is, the Triple Alliance, the Dual Alliance, 
and Great Britain. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 

F the three leading French reviews Madame 
Adam’s publication is the only one which can 

be considered as up to date, either as regards home or 
foreign affairs. M. Lightenburger, who is probably 
Alsatian by birth, gives a shrewd inside account of the 
socialistic propaganda now going on among the German 
agrarian populations. Till lately socialism in an active 
form was entirely confined to the towns and to the 
skilled workmen and factory hands of great industrial 
centers. Now, however, the socialist leaders have 
grasped the fact that if they mean to make headway 
they must reach the class from which the army is main- 
ly recruited, and a powerful effort to obtain the same 
advantages as to length of working hours and a mini- 
mum wage for agricultural laborers as for their more 
fortunate town comrades is being made by Bebel, Lieb- 
knecht, Vollmar, and Schippel. The writer gives a 
curious glimpse of rural Germany. The great .land- 


owners, who not so long ago lived the simple wholesome 
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lives of country gentlemen farmers, are now going into 
trade, and, not content to make a modest if sufficient 
living, their one idea is to earn money, if not in one 
way, then in another. The “Junker” no longer regards 
his tenants as those to whom he owes a duty, but as 
possible sources of wealth, and edch farm is being 
gradually transformed into an agricultural factory 
where the beet-roots are promptly transformed into 
sugar and the potatoes intorum. This state of things 
is gradually completely altering all the conditions of 
country life, and now the rural populations are ripe for 
socialism. 

M. de Pouvourville contributes some instructive in- 
formation on the Chinese question as viewed by the 
Chinese themselves. He points out that those who 
govern the Celestial empire have always been accus- 
tomed to seeing various European nations encamp, as it 
were, on the edge of China. England has long been at 
home in Canton, France counts Tonkin one of her must 
precious possessions, Russia is mistress of Manchuria, 
and even China’s enemy, Japan, is firmly established at 
Wei-hai-wei. Not till Kaio-Chau was attached by Ger- 
many did China realize that dismemberment might be 
at hand. The French diplomat considers that the part 
lately played by the British Foreign Office will ulti- 
mately secure the whole of the Chinese trade to Great 
Britain, to the manifest detriment of France and 
Russia. 

A French general, who for obvious reasons prefers to 
remain anonymous, discusses the ‘Colonial Army,” 
that is, those troops specially concerned with the con- 
quest and military government of France’s colonial em- 
pire. He points out that this important section of the 
French army suffers from an extraordinary anomaly : 
when the troops in question are in France they are sub- 
ject to the minister of marine ; when actually engaged 
in colonial warfare they depend on the minister of the 
colonies. It is a significant fact that since 1893 only 
those soldiers composing the ‘‘coloniai army” can be 
called upon to expatriate themselves; and practically 
this picked body of men, who all volunteer for this 
branch of the service, are largely recruited from old 
soldiers who are fairly sure of promotion when once 
there is a question of forming native regiments. France’s 
colonial troops have little or nothing to do with her 
Foreign Office, and those in command are naturally 
anxious to please the colonial party, who alone take an 
interest in their welfare. 

Other articles consist of an historical study on 
Plutarch s probable sojourn in Egypt, France’s fiscal re- 
forms, eulogies of General Saussier and Henry George, 
and a gossiping account of Madame de Tencin and her 
famous salon. 





THE GERMAN REVIEWS. 


N connection with the Heine centenary there is a 
bibliographical causerie on Heine’s “ Buch der 
Lieder,” by Gustav Karpeles, in the February Zecit- 
schrift fir Bitcherfreunde. After Schiller and Goethe, 
this collection of poems, says the writer, has achieved 
the greatest popularity. With a copy of the first.edi- 
tion of the book (1827) before him, he describes the style 
of the book—paper, type, binding, etc.; he notes that 
every poem in the collection had been published before, 
and that Heine received no payment whatever for the 
book. At first the publisher was not anxious to under- 
take the publication, but after it was put in hand, 
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Heine was very particular about the printing and gen- 
eral get-up, corrections, etc. Success was slow tocome. 
It took ten years to exhaust the first edition of five 
thousand copies. Other editions followed in 1837, 1839, 
1841, and 1844, and up to the last’ Heine continued to 
make corrections and improvements. At his death 
thirteen editions had been published. Many interest- 
ing details are given of the history of this monumental 
book—future editions, illustrations, musical settings, 
autograph copies, etc. 

In the February Velhagen, Fedor von Zobeltitz gives 
a history of that wonderful German romance of a robber 
chief entitled ‘‘ Rinaldo Rinaldini,” together with some 
account of its many successors and imitators in Ger- 
many. The original author was Christian August Vul- 
pius, Goethe’s brother-in-law, and the story appeared 
anonymously in three volumes in 1797-98. Schiller’s 
‘“Robbers” seems to have suggested the idea to Vulpius. 
The book had an extraordinary success, with the result 
that Vulpius wrote several others of the same type and 
a host of imitators followed with stories of robbers in 
similar style. 

Students of Goethe will turn to the article in the 
Preussiche Jahrbticher for February on Suleika, a 
German poetess, by Franz Sandvoss (‘‘ Xanthippus ”). 
The lady here referred to is Marie Anna Katharina 
Therese Jung, 1784-1860, who became the third wife of 
Geheimrath Joseph Jacob von Willemer about the time 
that Goethe made her acquaintance. The correspondence 
of Goethe and Marianne von Willemer was edited by T. 
Creiznach, and published at Stuttgart in 1877. It is 
well known that in the ‘‘ West-Eastern Divan” cycle of 
songs Goethe himself was Hatem and that Suleika 
(Marianne von Willemer), who answered him, was her- 
self the writer of at least two of thesongs. The ‘ Divan” 
was published in 1819, and the poet was engaged about 
five years in composing it. 

In the February Deutsche Rundschau, Dr. Julius 
Rodenberg, the editor, concludes his article on London 
and Emanuel Deutsch. George Eliot, in her letters and 
journals, refers to Deutsch as ‘‘a very dear, delightful 
creature,” and it is possible she had him in mind in de- 
picting her hero in ‘‘Daniel Deronda.” He died in 
Alexandria in 1873. The inscription on his tomb in 
Hebrew, German, English, and Arabic describes him as 
having been for eighteen years an official at the British 
Museum. 

The Néue Deutsche Rundschau for February con- 
tains three important articles. Georg Swarzenski, who 
writes on William Morris, tells the story of the develop- 
ment of the modern decorative style in England; Karl 
Heckel continues the letters of Wagner to Emil Heckel 
on the origin of the Bayreuth festivals; and George 
Simmel has an article on the sociology of religion. 

In Nord und Stid (February) Carl Fuchs’ article on 
“Musical Criticism” is concluded ; the notice of Edgar 


Tinel, by T. Schmid, in the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, 
is also concluded in the February number. 





THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


|p greece continues to attract much attention 

in the Italian magazines. The Rassegna Nazio- 
nale (February 1) publishes two energetic protests in 
the name of the sanctity of the Gospel against his 
“disfiguring” treatment of two of the gospel parables 
in recent numbers of the Nuova Antologia, one of the 
writers describing the paraphrases as “an atrocious 
offense against human sentiment.” The same number 
contains, further, a long critique of d’Annunzio’s new 
tragedy, the “‘ Citta Morta,” which agrees in the main 
with French criticism of the piece on its production at 
the Renaissance Theater. The mid-February number 
begins a series of articles describing pedestrian tours 
through Northern Italy and Switzerland, which would 
be of use to any one wishing to cover the same ground. 
The first article describes the road from the plains of 
the Po to the Lake of Lucerne. 

The Civilta Cattolica—whose utterances, inspired at 
Jesuit headquarters in Rome, have a certain importance 
—frankly identifies itself, in an article on the Dreyfus 
case (February 5), with the anti-Semitic movement in 
France, and does not hesitate to attribute the whole 
recent agitation for a fresh trial to Jewish and Masonic 
machinations. It does not seem to occur to the Jesuit 
writer that, rightly or wrongly, men may honestly 
believe in the innocence of Dreyfus, and may merely 
have been anxious to redress what they deemed a 
ghastly judicial blunder. As for the future, the Civilta 
recommends that while Jews should be treated in 


accordance with “humane and Christian laws,” they: 


should be denied all rights of citizenship in civilized 
countries ! 

Employers’ liability and workmen’s insurance against 
accidents form the subject of a long and able article by 
Prof. P. Villari in the Nuova Antologia (February 1). 
The learned senator gives a useful summary of the 
principal points of recent legislation on the subject in 
England, Germany, Switzerland, etc., and urges on his 
compatriots the necessity of initiating legislation on 
similar lines, while pointing out the unreasonableness of 
expecting to arrive at a perfect solution of so complex a 
problem in any single bill. The same number devotes 
several pages to a critical analysis of ‘‘ The Christian.” 
The author, C. Segré, finds much to protest against in 
the character of John Storm, and affirms that “ the 
mixture of pulpit eloquence and sensual love, of asceti- 
cism carried to a dangerous extreme, and of appetites 
and passions which have absolutely no connection with 
the kingdom of heaven, not only throws a somewhat 
grotesque light over the whole book, but infuses into it 
an element at once immoral and unhealthy.” 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 
RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 


The Historical Works of Francis Parkman. Champlain 
edition. Twenty vols., 8vo. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. Each volume $3.50. 


The writings of our historical scholars form no small 
part of the permanent literature thus far produced on our 
side of the Atlantic; but without disparaging the excellence 
of any other American historian, it may well be agreed that 
the late Francis Parkman stands easily at the head of the 
entire list. His great historical narrations have all the 
charm of romance, and all the merits of pure literature of 
the highest order of prose composition. But these fine lit- 
erary qualities in Francis Parkman’s writings are never a 
substitute or a mask for inaccuracy of statement or unsound- 
ness of conclusion. A lifetime of unsparing, scientific re- 
search is embodied in these volumes; and taken as a whole 
they may be said to form the general introduction to the his- 
tory of North America. It is altogether probable that the 
historian who takes his retrospect from the vantage ground 
of one or two centuries hence, will find that the most thrill- 
ing periods of North American history are, first, the period 
of adventure, exploration and colonization which terminated 
with the victory of Wolfe over Montcalm, and, second, the 
wonderful period of development and settlement which has 
followed our great Civil War. In a very important sense, 
the writings of Francis Parkman serve to illumine the story 
of our own times. We have built railroads and cities where 
Parkman’s voyagers and explorers trafficked with the In- 
dians and dreamed of future empire. There is a greatsweep 
through these narratives that helps the reader to feel the 
strength of the movement which has made America great, 
and which also helps him to realize that this movement is 
by no means ended yet. The country as a whole is just now 
beginning to appreciate the splendid quality of Parkman’s 
histories; and so it is a good work to encourage our readers, 
young and old, who wish to ground themselves in a true un- 
derstanding of our American history, to read Parkman, as not 
only fascinating and delightful, but as essential to a proper 
knowledge and conception of the foundations of our national 
life. To those who can once ina while afford to indulge in an 
especially fine set of books, we beg to commend the Champlain 
Edition of Parkman’s works, upon which the publishers have 
spared no pains, and which in paper, typography and wealth 
of artistic and instructive illustration, is above praise. The 
Champlain Edition, moreover, is not merely a showy set of 
books; on the contrary, its volumes are of a convenient size 
and most delightful for actual use and reference. The elab- 
orate introduction by Professor John Fiske, with itsaccount of 
Parkman’s life and work, adds very materially to the value 
of this edition. The Champlain edition isin twenty volumes, 
and the nine distinct works which comprise the connected 
series are arranged in the following order: ‘*The Pioneers 
of France in the New World,” ** The Jesuits in North Amer- 
ica,” ** La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West,” ** The 
Old Régime in Canada,” *“* Count Frontenac and New France 
under Louis XIV.,” “A Half Century of Conflict,” ** Mont- 
calm and Wolfe,” **The Conspiracy of Pontiac,” and “The 
Oregon Trail.”” A more admirable set of books, in paper, 
printing, binding, and illustration, it would be difficult in- 
deed to devise or to imagine. 


A Bibliography of British Municipal History, Includ- 
ing Gilds and Parliamentary Representation. By 
Charles Gross, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 495. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 


The title of this book would perhaps be misleading to 


the ordinary reader. Dr. Charles Gross is a most learned 
investigator of the early records and history of the old local 
governments and municipal corporations of England ; and 
this volume, which is really a monumental piece of industry, 
is devoted first to a bibliography of general works, then to 
particular towns and localities in Great Britain taken alpha- 
betically. No brief notice can give any adequate idea of the 
thoroughness and value of this remarkable piece of work. 
It will add to the enviable reputation that Dr. Gross has 
already earned both here at home and also in England. 


Servia, the Poor Man’s Paradise. By Herbert Vivian, 
M.A. 8vo, pp. 356. New York: Longmans, Green 


& Co. 

If the traveler be intelligent and conscientious in his de- 
scription of the land he visits, his book will be all the better 
for the qualities of enthusiasm and strong sympathy. Mr. 
Herbert Vivian has given us a most delightful book on 
Servia, in which he enables us to see the life of the country, 
and to comprehend its recent history, its political, military, 
and ecclesiastical organizations, its industry, commerce, and 
agriculture, its literature and education, and the social life 
of the people, in the spirit of a friendly investigator willing 
to see the best side of Servian life, and not afraid to speak 
warmly of the things that please him. This then isabook we 
can very highly commend to readers who wish to know about 
the Servian peeple and their progress. There is no other 
book on Servia in the English language that can be com- 
pared with it. 


Our Alaskan Wonderland and Klondike Neighbor: A 
Personal Reminiscence and Thirty Years After. By 
DeB. Randolph Keim. 16mo, pp. 352. Harrisburg : 
The Harrisburg Publishing Company. 

Mr. Keim is a veteran American journalist, of a vast 
range of experience, whose Washington opportunities and 
duties made him intimately conversant with the circum- 
stances under which we acquired Alaska more than thirty 
years ago. His present volume is edited from a series of 
newspaper letters. It begins with our Alaskan purchase, 
describes the country and its resources, and concludes with 
very useful chapters on Alaskan gold discovery and the 
Klondike. It is a particularly timely little volume. 


A Students’ History of the United States. By Edward 
Channing. 12mo, pp. 645.. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.40. 

A History of theUnited States for Schools. By Wilbur 
F. Gordy. 8vo, pp. 503. New York : Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. $1. 

The appearance of two new school histories of the United 
States calls attention to the increasing interest in this sub- 
ject among the secondary schools. It is now coming to be 
recognized, as Professor Channing maintains in his preface, 
that the study of American history belongs to the maturer 
years of school life. Hence serious efforts have been made 
of late to provide text-books fitted for the last year of the 
high school. Professor Channing’s book is notable for the 
comparative neglect of the details of military history and for 
the extended treatment of the nation’s constitutional, polit- 
ical, and industrial development. 

Principal Gordy also eliminates much of the material that 
commonly finds a place in the grammar-school history. He 
devotes more special attention to the country’s economic 
development, and particularly to the settlement and expan- 
sion of the West. Both books are well supplied with maps 
and illustrations. 





























Select Documents Illustrative of the History of the 
United States, 1776-1861. Edited, with notes, by 
William Macdonald. 8vo, pp. 470. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

Professor Macdonald has collected and published in this 
volume a number of *‘such documents as any one pretending 
even to an elementary acquaintance with the history of the 
United States may fairly be expected to know.” Publication 
in this form renders these documents at once accessible to 
students who lack the privileges of great libraries. 


A God-Child of Washington: A Picture of the Past. 
By Katharine Schuyler Baxter. 4to, pp. 651. Pub- 
lished by Subscription. New York: F. Tennyson 
Neely. $10. 

This book is a repository of interesting historical and 
biographical material relating chiefly to old New York State 
families. The ‘*God-Child’’ was the youngest daughter of 
General Schuyler, of Albany, at whose baptism General 
Washington and his wife officiated as sponsors in the spring 
of 1781. The Schuyler family history serves as the thread on 
which is strung much collateral information. The volume 
abounds in portraits and other illustrations. 

The History of South Carolina under the Proprietary 
Government, 1670-1719. By Edward McCrady. 12mo, 
pp. 771. New York: The Macmillan Company. $8.50. 
Mr. McCrady, who is a member of the Charleston bar, 

has made an exhaustive study of the historic origins of his 

State. South Carolina has contributed so largely to the set- 

tlement of other States and has herself borne so notable a 


part in national affairs that her early history has far more ° 


than a local significance. This volume is a welcome evidence 
of an increasing interest in historical research in the South. 


Colonial Mobile. By Peter J. Hamilton, A.M. 8vo, pp. 
458. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3. 

Before the region tributary to Mobile Bay was absorbed 
by the United States, it had passed under French, British, 
and Spanish rule; no part of the South had suffered greater 
vicissitudes. Mr. Hamilton has retraced in this volume the 
whole three centuries of exploration, settlement, and growth. 
The close of the War of 1812 marked the acquisition of this 
territory by the United States. The nation at that time was 
young, but Mobile was already old, and the history of this 
ancient settlement is hardly surpassed in interest by any 
chapter of Southern colonial annals. 

The People of the Longhouse. By Edward Marion 
Chadwick. 8vo, pp: 166. Toronto: Church of Eng- 
land Publishing Company. 

Major Chadwick’s study of the Iroquois Indians, other- 
wise known as the Six Nations, discloses many interesting 
facts in the history of those remarkable tribes, and at the 
same time offers a suggestive commentary on the methods 
of the Canadian Government in dealing with the Indians as 
contrasted with those employed in the United States. 
Orderly Book of General George Washington, Com- 

mander-in-Chief of the American Armies, Kept at 

Valley Forge, May and June, 1778. 8vo, pp. 54. Bos- 

ton: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1. 

Notes and Queries, Historical, Biographical, and Genea- 
logical, Relating Chiefly to Interior Pennsylvania. 
Edited by William Henry Egle, M.D., M.A. Annual 
Volume, 1897. 4to, pp. 243. Harrisburg, Pa.: Har- 
risburg Publishing Company. 

Early Long Island Wills of Suffolk County, 1691-1703. 
With genealogical and Historical Notes. By Wil- 
liam 8S. Pelletreau, A.M. 4to, pp. 301. New York: 
Francis P. Harper. $5. 

Contemporary American Opinion of the French Revo- - 

lution. By Charles Downer Hazen, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. ' 

325. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. $2. 
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This monograph won for its author the distinguishea 
honor of the John Marshal prize for 1897 at the Johns Hop- 
kins University. Dr. Hazen, who holds the chair of history 
in Smith College, has made a careful study of the opinions 
of Americans at home and abroad during the years of 
anarchy in France which immediately followed the estab- 
lishment of our own national government. In this study Dr, 
Hazen has explored ground quite unfamiliar to most Ameri- 
cans of the present generation. Jefferson’s views on the 
French Revolution are probably better understood than 
those of any of his contemporaries, but there is much in the 
thought of other statesmen of the time that deserves our 
consideration, and for the elucidation of this the thanks of 
historical scholars are due to Dr. Hazen’s able treatise. 


The Cid Campeador and the Waning of the Crescent in 
the West. By H. Butler Clarke, M.A. 12mo, pp. 
896. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


The story of Spain’s national hero is told in this volume 
with all possible detail and with ample accompaniment of 
illustration. In scholarly completeness the book does not 
fall below the exceptionally high standard set by preceding 
volumes in the ** Heroes of the Nations” series, while the 
style and method of the narrative adapt it for popular use. 


Spain in the Nineteenth Century. By Elizabeth Worme- 
ley Latimer. 8vo, pp. 441. Chicago: A.C. McClurg 

& Co. $2.50. 

Like the preceding volumes in her ** Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ” series, this latest book from Mrs. Latimer’s pen is not 
so much a history as a convenient compilation of interesting 
data gleaned from works of history, biography, travel, and 
various other sources. The style is attractive and the mat- 
ter well brought up to date. In view of the Cuban situation 
the book has a peculiar timeliness. There is probably no 
other book in existence covering the same ground. 


The Flags of the World, Their History, Blazonry, and 
Associations. By F. Edward Hulme. 12mo, pp. 188. 
New York: Frederick Warne & Co. $2. 


In this little volume a great deal of information about 
the flags and banners of all civilized nations has been com- 
piled. A valuable feature of the book is the series of colored 
plates in the appendix. 


Satan’s Invisible World Displayed; or, Despairing 
Democracy. By W. T. Stead. 12mo, pp. 300. New 
York: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Stead has certainly found a very striking name for 
his annual monograph. Oncea year, at Christmas time, he 
has been accustomed to issue in London from the office of the 
English Review of Reviews a study of some current phase of 
contemporary history wrought in the formofa story. At 
the end of 18%, for example, his brochure dealt with the 
Jameson raid. Ashewas casting about for a topic for 1897 
he happened to become interested in New York politics 
through the chance of interviewing Richard Croker; and 
his attention was further directed toward the American 
metropolis by the fact that he came into possession of a set 
of the bulky volumes in which are buried the full reports of 
the famous Lexow commission, which, under the lead of Dr. 
Parkhurst and Mr. Goff, investigated corruption in the police 
department of New York in the year 1894. That Lexow com- 
mission certainly did display a section of *“*Satan’s world” 
that had been to most eyes previously “‘invisible.” Mr. 
Stead’s offering, therefcre, to his English readers for Christ- 
mas, 1897, was a condensation of the revolting testimony pre- 
sented to the Lexow commission. Unhappily there seems a 
large and insatiate English appetite for books tending to 
show that the experiment of democratic government in the 
United States is in a bad way; and this appetite was particu- 
larly catered to by Mr. Stead’s sub-title of ‘ Despairing 
Democracy.” Mr. Stead’s previous book about the United 
States was entitled “If Christ Came to Chicago ;” and it 
was devoted principally to an exploitation of vice, distress, 
and misgovernment as exhibited in the slums of the great 
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Western city. ‘“‘Satan’s Invisible World” is avowedly a 
companion volume to the earlier book. 

Our criticism is not in the least meant to apply to the book 
as respects its essential value to serious readers in our 
American cities. It would merely seem to us that the book 
is not calculated to benefit the average reader in England, 
who is not so situated that he can share in the responsibility 
for American municipal reform. The ordinary British 
reader will only derive from it the impression that America 
is such a very bad place that Englishmen ought to be thank- 
ful enough for English conditions as they are to-day, and 
ought not to be too exacting in their demands for further 
domestic reforms. Mr. Stead has caught the nature of the 
new charter remarkably well, and characterizes it as ** ham- 
strung Cesarism.” His chapters on the new administrative 
machinery that we have created for ourselves in New York 
are at once keen in their analysis and exceedingly pithy and 
readable in their manner of presentation. Nothing could be 
more absurd than the notion expressed by certain news- 
papers that Mr. Stead as an Englishman has somehow com- 
mitted an offense in writing books about American matters. 
The only reasonable ground of adverse criticism would be 
that Mr. Stead’s numerous English readers are in danger, 
through. reading Mr. Stead’s books, of becoming deeply 
shocked, all for no practical purpose, inasmuch as it does not 
lie with them to remedy our American ills. 


LITERATURE. 


An Introduction to American Literature. By Henry S. 

Pancoast. 16mo, pp. 406. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co. $1. 

This is a companion-book to the author’s “Introduction 
to English Literature.” An attempt is made to trace the 
literary development of each section of the Union. Con- 
venient tables in the appendix give, in parallel columns, im- 
portant dates in English and American political and literary 
history. 


A Short History of Modern English Literature. By 
Edmund Gosse. 12mo, pp. 420. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 

To Mr. Edmund Gosse has fallen the extremely difficult 
task of compressing into four hundred pages the story of 
English literature from Chaucer to Tennyson. Mr. Gosse 
has, to a certain extent, made a virtue of a necessity, and 
his book depicts the nation’s literary progress more graphic- 
ally, perhaps, than a larger work would have done. 


The Later Renaissance. By David Hannay. 12mo, pp. 
894. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


To the series entitled ‘* Periods of European Literature,” 
edited by Professor Saintsbury, a volume on ‘‘The Later 
Renaissance”? is contributed by Mr. David Hannay, who 
devotes much the larger portion of his space to the literature 
of Spain, though he finds room for a critique of the Eliza- 
bethan English writers and for briefer chapters on the 
French and Italian literature of the period. 

The Story of Language. By Charles Woodward Hut- 
son. 12mo, pp. 392. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50. 

THE FINE ARTS. 


The Year’s Art, 1898. Compiled by A. C. R. Carter. 
12mo, pp. 454. London: J. S. Virtue & Co. New 
York: Brentano’s. $1.40. 


The nineteenth annual issue of ‘* The Year’s Art” is an 
excellent summary of the progress made in British art circles 
during 1897, together with such information regarding the 
exhibitions of 1898 as may be had in advance. It is a most 
useful publication for the purposes of American art students 
expecting to have some time to spend in England during the 
present year. 


Essays on Art. By James Fairman, A.M. Paper, 8vo, 
pp. 74 Pittsburg: H. Kleber & Brother. 80 cents. 


These papers in art criticism were originally contributed 
to the Pittsburg Dispatch during the progress of the competi- 
tive exhibition of 1897 in the Carnegie Art Galleries of that 
city, and they include notices of pictures in that exhibition. 
Their general scope, however, and the writer’s clear and 
vigorous statement of recognized principles in criticism, to- 
gether with the popular style of treatment adopted, give 
these essays more than a transient or local interest. 


The Painter in Oil: A Complete Treatise on the Princi- 
ples and Technique Necessary to the Painting of 
Pictures in Oil. By Daniel Burleigh Parkhurst. 
12mo, pp. 414. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


This is a book for the amateur painter and the elemen- 
tary art student. The author wisely devotes a large propor- 
tion of the volume to the fundamental principles of his sub- 
ject, but the practical applications of those principles are 
well worked out in the latter half. There are two colored 
plates showing the tints of modern oil colors, and many 
other illustrations. 


Water Color Painting. By Grace Barton Allen. 12mo, 
pp. 250. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

A book conforming in general plan and purpose to the 
other volumes in this series of ‘* Practical Art Hand-Books.” 
The illustrations are the work of the author; two colored 
plates exhibit the washes of modern water colors. Many 
helpful suggestions are given for the benefit of amateurs. 


What is Good Music? Suggestions to Persons Desiring 
to Cultivate a Taste in Musical Art. By W. J. Hen- 
derson. 12mo, pp. 218. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. $1. 

Mr. W. J. Henderson, the well-known musical critic, 
attempts in a few brief essays to expound the theory of cor- 
rect musical taste. As to the concrete applications of this 
theory, it would probably be difficult to secure an agreement 
among Mr. Henderson’s readers, but his book has at least 
the merit of presenting with unusual clearness the canons 
of criticism now most generally accepted by cultivated music- 
lovers. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Birds of Village and Field: A Bird Book for Beginners. 
By Florence A. Merriam. 12mo, pp. 455. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 


Everyone must have noticed the recent multiplication 
of helpful books about bird life. The latest popular work of 
this class is Miss Merriam’s new manual for beginners in 
ornithology. This treatise, while adapted to youthful read- 
ers, abounds in exact and well-ordered information about a 
large number of our native birds. This is preceded by certain 
practical and useful directions under the headings, ** How to 
Find a Bird’s Name,” *‘Where to Find Birds,” ‘“* How to 
Watch Birds,” ‘* How to Keep Birds about our Houses,” etc. 
There is also a ** Field Color Key” to all the birds mentioned 
in the book. The cuts are numerous and well executed. 


Lessons with Plants: Suggestions for Seeing and Inter- 
preting some of the Common Forms of Vegetation. 
By L. H. Bailey. 12mo, pp. 522. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.10. 


Professor Bailey has not added to the already long list 
of formal botanical text-books; he has simply embodied in a 
convenient and well-printed volume certain important sug- 
gestions to both teacher and pupil on the study of plant life. 
His chief aim seems to have been to introduce the student of 
botany to the subject-matter of his study without the inter- 
vention of any scheme of definitions or other apparatus such 
as is commonly employed in teaching the science. The stu- 
dent is first to become acquainted with the plants them- 
selves, after which generalization and definition should fol- 
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low as natural processes. Professor Bailey’s book, from first 
to last, isa clear and practical exposition of the “natural 
method.” It is fully illustrated. 


The Story of Germ Life. By H. W. Conn. 16mo, pp. 
199. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 40 cents. 
Professor Conn points out in this little book the usefulness 

as well as the malignity of bacteria; while most people think 
of these organisms only in relation to disease, this writer em- 
phasizes their importance in other natural phenomena and 
in the arts. He shows that these creatures are not to be re- 
garded primarily as our enemies, but in a very real sense as 
our friends. 


Darwin, and After Darwin. By the late George John 
Romanes, M.A. III. Post-Darwinian Questions. 
12mo, pp. 181. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company. $1. 

The third and final volume of the ** Darwin and After 
Darwin” essays discusses the post-Darwinian questions of 
isolation and physiological selection. These papers have 
been edited and prepared for the press by Mr. C. Lloyd Mor- 
gan. The frontispiece of the book is a portrait of the Rev. 
John T. Gulick, the naturalist, an intimate friend of Pro- 
fessor Romanes, 

The Sun’s Place in Nature. By Sir Norman Lockyer, 
8vo, pp. 876. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.75. 

In this volume Sir Norman Lockyer replies to objections 
made to his views as expressed in the work entitled ‘“*The 
Meteoric Hypothesis’? and summarizes the results of recent 
investigations. 

Light, Visible and Invisible. By Silvanus P. Thomp- 
son. 12mo, pp. 306. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

A series of six lectures on the theory of optics, the last of 
which, on the Rintgen rays, is especially important. Each 
of the lectures is illustrated with diagrams. 

Popular Readings in Science. By John Gall, M.A., and 
David Robertson, M.A. 12mo, pp. 392. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 


Some Unrecognized Laws of Nature: An Inquiry into 
the Causes of Physical Phenomena, with Special 
Reference to Gravitation. By Ignatius Singer and 
Lewis H. Berens 8vo, pp. 527. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $2.50. 

Constituents of the Universe. By John E. Atwood. 
12mo, pp. 65. San Diego, Cal.: James Edward 
Friend. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Poems now First Collected. By Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. 12mo, pp. 210. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Stedman is a poet whose work is all the more pre- 
cious because its quantities are so modest. The present vol- 
ume includes a large number of well known poems that have 
appeared in scattered form within the past few years. The 
themes are almost as various as possible. Particularly note- 
worthy and of a certain cumulative power and interest is the 
connected series entitled ‘‘The Carib Sea,” that forms the 
fourth part of the volume. It breathes the spirit of history 
and romance in the West Indies quite as successfully as it 
suggests the colors of sea and land and the softness of the 
flowery climate. 

Songs of Liberty, and Other Poems. By Robert Under- 
wood Johnson. 16mo, pp. 107. New York: The 
Century Company. $1. 


Mr. Johnson’s verses, collected in this slender little vol- 
ume, have not only a rare perfection of form and certain 
distinguishing traits that lift them quite above the com- 
monplace, but many of them have a splendid ring. The 
paraphrases from the Servian poet Znai, which Mr. Johnson 
has worked out from literal translations by his friend Nicola 
Tesla, are particularly to be mentioned as having a three- 
fold claim upon our attention. The spirited apostrophe to 
Greece is none the less welcome in view of that little coun- 
try’s recent misfortunes. This volume is consistently Amer- 
ican in its standpoint while international in its range of sub- 
ject matter. 


Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam: A Paraphrase from Sev- 
eral Literal Translations. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
8vo, pp. 105. New York: John Lane. $2.50. 

Omar Khayyam is currently believed to have lived in 
the twelfth century, in Persia, and to have been the author 











From a new photo by Rockwood, New York. 


MR. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


of a marvelous collection of enchantingly beautiful verses 
which form the chief treasure of Persian literature. These 
verses have been translated into literal English prose by a 
number of different hands. They have been immortalized, 
however, in English literature by the metrical work of Fitz- 
Gerald. In the volume before us we have a very beautifu? 
English poem by Richard Le Gallienne wrought out of that 
same body of Persian verses. It should be understood that 
FitzGerald’s poem is not properly to be entitled a transla- 
tion. It is not even a metrical paraphrase. It draws, for its 
philosophy and its similes, and even for most of its material 
in detail, upon old Omar. But whereas Omar, as he has come 
down to us, is disjointed and arbitrarily arranged, Fitz- 
Gerald has constructed a noble and coherent poem. Mr. Le 
Gallienne makes no pretensions to Persian scholarship. In- 
deed, it is hard to see what assistance he would have derived 
from a knowledge of the language in which Omar Khayy4m 
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wrote. It has quite sufficed for Mr. Le Gallienne’s purpose 
to study the English prose translations. FitzGerald’s poem 
does not utilize nearly a!l the body of Persian verses attrib- 
uted to Omar Khayyém. Mr. Le Gallienne bases his poem in 
considerable part upon materials in the original quarry that 
were not selected by FitzGerald. The merits of Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s work are in no manner dependent upon the result of 
a comparison with Mr. FitzGerald’s. It is our opinion that 
Mr. Le Gallienne has produced a worthy addition to English 
poetry. Mr. Le Gallienne’s own suggestion is that there had 
come down to us from Omar Khayy4ém a great‘assortment of 
wine-stained rose-petals, and that out of these Mr. FitzGerald 
had constructed a glorious, symmetrical red rose; while Mr. 
Le Gallienne himself had now arranged another smaller 
blossom—a modest yellow one—to place by the side of Fitz- 
Gerald’s queenly rose. The idea is not only a clever one, but 
fairly expresses the method of both English poets in utilizing 
the Omar Khayydém material. It is to be observed, by the 
way, that since our last number was published Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne has come to the United States, with the expectation of 
remaining for some months, and perhaps for a year. The ap- 
pearance of this volume, a foretaste of which had been given 
in the Cosmopolitan Magazine, is therefore especially timely. 


Poems. By Stephen Phillips. 12mo, pp. 108. New 
York: John Lane. $1.50. 

The same parcel which brings us Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
Omar Khayydém, from John Lane’s *“*The Bodley Head,” 
contains a slender volume devoted to the poems of Stephen 
Phillips. Mr. Le Gallienne has remarked to American 
friends since his arrival that he considers Stephen Phillips 
the most promising young poet now writing in England. The 
readers of literary news and notes will have observed that this 
young writer has been rewarded with a prize for the excel- 
lence of his recent poetical work. The first poem of Mr. 
Phillips which attracted attention is entitled **Christ in 
Ilades,” and itis reprinted in the present volume. The*re- 
ception accorded to that poem by the literary press of Lon- 
don was altogether remarkable. All of Mr. Phillips’ work 
is deeply serious, and the larger part of it is religious either 
in subject or in quality and spirit. 

The Hopeof the World, and Other Poems. By William 
Watson. 16mo, pp. 838. New York: John Lane. 
$1.25. 

This little volume would not seem to indicate any de- 
parture in Mr. Watson’s now well known method and scope. 
He is a serious poet of a high order of talent. 


The Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
8vo, pp. 878. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. 

It is highly convenient to have the poetical works of 
Mrs. Browning brought within the coversof a single volume, 
and it is especially interesting to know that the volume is 
more exhaustively complete than the standard copyright 
edition in six volumes, 

The Lovers’ Shakspere. Compiled by Chloe Blake- 
man Jones. 16mo, pp. 194. Chicago : A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.25. 

Shakespeare’s Men and Women: An Every Day Book. 
Chosen and Arranged by Rose Porter. 16mo, pp. 
239. New York: E. R. Herrick & Co. $1.25. 

The Reader’s Shakespeare. By David Charles Bell. In 
three vols., Vol. III. 12mo, pp. 521. New York : 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. $1.50. 

The first of these three booksis a compilation of passages 
from Shakespeare on the subject of love, and the second is a 
year-book with two citations for each day, one of them 
applicable especially to men and the other to women. These 
two books, like scores that have preceded them, illustrate 
afresh the marvelous knowledge of human nature and un- 
failing wealth of quotable dicta and characterizations that 
are to be found in the plays of the immortal William. Vol. 


III. of ‘* The Reader’s Shakespeare ” is unquestionably very 
useful for certain purposes of schools, public reading, etc. 
This volume embraces the comedies, much expurgated and 
condensed. 

The Golden Treasury of American Songs and Lyrics. 
Edited by Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 16mo, pp. 
829. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. 

This anthology has the particular merit of a wide range 
and of great freshness. It includes poems by a considerable 
number of our immediate contemporaries, 





DR. MAX MULLER. 
(See next page.) 


The Choir Visible. By Mary M. Adams. 12mo, pp. 185. 

Chicago : Way & Williams. $1.50. 

This attractive collection of verse has throughout a 
strong religious quality; and its somewhat practical charac- 
ter is well expressed by its title, which it takes from the 
name of the opening poem, suggested obviously by George 
Eliot’s lines. 

The Spinning-Wheel at Rest: Poems. By Edward 


Augustus Jenks, Svo, pp. 196. Boston: Lee & Shep- . 


ard. $1.50. 

“The Spinning Wheel at Rest,’? by a New Hampshire 
poet, has marks of unusual maturity of thought, and a fine 
and tender feeling for nature. 

Where Beauty Is, and Other Poems. By Henry John- 
son. 12mo, pp. 92. Brunswick, Maine: Byron 
Stevens. $1.25. 

A little volume of poems on nature, art, love, and various 
themes, with a dozen sonnets, showing much poetical feeling 
and insight, and also a considerable degree of skill. 
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Cornell Verse: A Volume of Selected Poems. Written 
by the Students of Cornell University. Compiled 
by Henry Adelbert Lyon. 16mo, pp. 160. Phila- 
delphia: Historical Publishing Company. 

This selection of poems and songs by Cornell students is 
of course intended principally for those who have at some 
time been members of Cornell University. But it is emi- 
nently characteristic of American student life, and has a 
documentary value for the side lights it throws upon the 
lighter phases of the assgciated activities of our American 
undergraduates. j 


Alamo, and Other Verses. 12mo, pp. 165. Florence, 
New Mexico: Edward McQueen Gray. 75 cents. 


Mr. Gray is evidently an English rancherin New Mexico, 
and his little volume of poems is in the main devoted to 
themes pertaining to that region—although it contains 
various other poems, including two or three highly loyal 
ones apropos of the Queen’s jubilee. 


Poetical Sermons : Including the Ballad of Plymouth 
Church. By William E. Davenport. 12mo, pp. 278. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Mr. Davenport’s Poetical Sermons are done in language 
which is throughout a careful imitation of Walt Whitman’s 
splendid carelesness. Most men are agreed that Whitman’s 
work is poetry, regardless of metrical considerations. Mr. 
Davenport’s work, however, will probably by the majority 
of readers be considered as prose, broken up typographically 
to look like verse. The spirit of the book is most commend- 
able, and it moves on with an energy and vigor that makes 
its sermons more palatable than printed sermons usually 
are. 

Minnewaska: A Legend of Lake Mohonk. Sequel to 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Hiawatha.” By Ina E. Wood Van 
Norman. 8vo, pp. 2438. Chicago: Donohue & Hen- 
neberry. $1.50. : 

The Bouquet: A Poetic Treasury of Flowers, their 
Classics and Vocabulary. By G. H. Walser. 8vo, 
pp. 275. Liberal, Mo.: Published by the Author. 


Whatever Mr. Walser’s merit as a poet may be, there 
can be no doubt of his knowledge of flowers and his love for 
them. Each of the many poems in this collection seems to 
be inspired by some particular flower or shrub in Mr. Wal- 
ser’s garden, 


Selected and arranged 
New York: 


Beautiful Women of the Poets. 
by Beatrice Sturges. 16mo, pp 171. 
E. R. Herrick & Co. $1.25. 


This is a compilation of a great number of passages from 
a wide range of poets. 


When Love Laughs. By Tom Hall. 16mo, pp. 120. 
New York: E. R. Herrick & Co. $1.25. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


My Life in Two Hemispheres. By Sir Charles Gavan 
' Duffy. Two vols, 8vo, pp. 346—405. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $8. 


Fifty years ago Charles Gavan Duffy, the editor of the 
Dublin Nation, was imprisoned in Newgate on a charge 
of sedition. He was then and had for years been one of 
the foremost agitators for Irish independence. After his 
acquittal he served in Parliament, and in 1855 removed to 
Australia, where for a quarter of a century he had an im- 
portant part.in public affairs, returning to his native land in 
1880. His reminiscences of Irish politics are appropriately 
given to the world in the year which marks the commemo- 
ration of Iyeland’s great struggle for national independence. 
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Auld Lang Syne. By F. Max Miiller. 12mo, pp. 330. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 


Max Miiller’s entertaining reminiscences, which were 
keenly enjoyed last year by the readers of Cosmopolis, now 
appear in book form under the title, “* Auld Lang Syne.” 
Among the Americans who were Dr. Miiller’s guests at his 
Oxford home in former years were Emerson, Lowell, and 
Holmes. The paragraphs devoted to these American friends 
of the author are among the most interesting passages in the 
“Literary Recollections ” which make up the most impor- 
tant section of ** Auld Lang Syne.” 


Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By T. Hall 
Caine. 12mo, pp. 310. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$1.50. 

In this volume (first published in England in 1882) Mr. 
Hall Caine distinctly disclaims the character of Rossetti’s 
biographer. His contribution purports to be merely “a 
volume of Recollections, interwoven with letters and criti- 
cism, and preceded by such asummary of the leading facts 
in Rossetti’s life as seems necessary for the elucidation of 
subsequent records.”’? As to Mr. Hall Caine’s collection of 
letters from Rossetti, the poet himself declared them to be 
**among the largest bodies of literary letters I ever wrote.” 


Christina Rossetti: A Biographical and Critical Study. 
By Mackenzie Bell. 8vo, pp. 421. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $2.50. 

Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s study of Christina Rossetti has 
been censured by the critics for its blind devotion to unim- 


portant details, but its general accuracy as to biographica! 
fact and its usefulness as a guide to Christina Rossetti’s 
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writings are freely acknowledged. The book has been large- 
ly compiled from Miss Rossetti’s letters. To admirers of her 
poetry, ff not to others, these letters are of interest. It was 





CHRISTINA ROSSETTI AND HER MOTHER. 


not as a letter-writer, however, that the sister of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti was at her best. 


The Life of Philip Schaff, in Part Autobiographical. 
By David 8. Schaff, D.D. 8vo, pp. 540. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 

** A Swiss by birth, a German by education, an American 
by choice”? were the words in which the late distinguished 
theologian, Dr. Philip Schaff, was wont to epitomize his 
career. The European birth and training of this excellent 
man never stood in the way of his complete adaptation to 
American customs and methods. He had an important part 
in the religious movements of his time, but he never sought 
controversy. His learning was solid and comprehensive. 
The story of his long service as a theological professor is 
fully told in this volume by his son. It contributes not a 
little to the religious history of the century. 


The Life and Adventures of Nat Foster, Trapper and 
Hunter of the Adirondacks. By A. L. Byron-Cur- 
tiss. 12mo, pp. 286. New York: Baker & Taylor 
Company. $1. 

Nat Foster is supposed to be the original of Cooper’s 
“*Natty Bumppo.” His biographer has brought to light much 
curious information connected with the settlement of the 
Mohawk valley and the early exploration of the Adirondack 
wilderness, 

The Story of Evangeline Cisneros, Told by Herself. In- 
troduction by Julian Hawthorne. 12mo, pp. 257. 
New York: Continental Publishing Company. $1. 
The rescue of the young Cuban woman, Evangelina Cis- 

neros, from an Havana jail in October, 1897, was one of the 

dramatic events of the Cuban revolution. The news of the 
rescue made an impression in the United States that will not 
soon be effaced. The whole story has been told by Miss Cis- 


neros herself and appears, together with the narrative of Mr. 
Karl Decker, her intrepid rescuer, and an introductory chap- 
ter by Mr. Julian Hawthorne, in a neatly printed volume 
illustrated by Frederic Remington, Thomas Fleming, and 
other artists. 


SOME AMERICAN STORIES OF HISTORY, LOCALITY, 
AND CONTEMPORARY LIFE. 


A Heroin Homespun: A Tale of the Loyal South. By 
William E. Barton. 12mo, pp. 415. Boston: Lem- 
son, Wolffe & Co. $1.50. 

At last the sufferings and heroism of the mountain loy- 
alists of East Tennessee and Kentucky in our Civil War have 
given the novelist a theme. Mr. Barton’s homespun hero, 
obscure, rude, and unlettered though he was, deserved to 
have his deeds commemorated, and we do not know how this 
could have been done more effectively than through the me- 
dium of realistic fiction. In Mr. Barton’s pages this loyal 
mountaineer, whose fathers had fought at King’s Mountain 
and at New Orleans, tells in hisown homely phrase the story 
of the great conflict in the ’Sixties, from which his people 
emerged victorious, but terribly chastened. 


Southern Soldier Stories.’ By George Cary Eggleston. 
12mo, pp. 251. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Mr. Eggleston, who has been for many years one of the 
most prominent journalists in New York and is a brother of 
Dr. Edward Eggleston, happened to be a valiant boy soldier 
on the Confederate side. He has written various books, 
among them “A Rebel’s Recollections.’ His latest volume 
is made up of sketches and incidents that throw many a side- 
light upon American character as manifested in time of war. 


Where the Trade Wind Blows: West Indian Tales. By 
Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield. 12mo, pp. 308. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

It is a wonder that the striking contrasts and romantic 
suggestions of West Indian life have not been more frequently 
drawn upon as literary material by the writers of the United 
States. These stories show well how charming are the pos 
sibilities ; and when we shall have annexed Cuba and bought 
a few more islands in that region, the books will doubtless 
multiply rapidly. 


Carita: A Cuban Romance. By Louis Pendleton. 
12mo, pp. 247. Boston : Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.25. 
We have here a story which will doubtless gain some 

especial attention by reason of the prominence of Cuba asa 

topic, although this is neither historical nor political, but a 

romance pure and simple. 


The Man who Outlived Himself. By Albion W. Tour- 
gée. 16mo, pp. 215. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 75 cents. 

This little volume contains three stories by Judge Tour- 
gée, all of them thoroughly readable,—the first one, which 
gives the title to the volume, being a story of New York city 
life, the second one, ** Poor Joel Pike,’ a Northern story of 
farwa life, and the third, ‘** The Grave of Tante Angélique,” a 
Louisiana story. 


Whether White or Black, a Man: A Plea for Civii 
Rights and Social Privileges for the Negro. By 
Edith Smith Davis. 12mo, pp. 199. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 75 cents. 

This story is advertised as “* The Modern Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’”? Whatever its merits, it is a well-intended plea for 
the laying aside of race prejudice. 

The Pride of the Mercers. By T. C. DeLeon. 12mo, 
pp. 868. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.25. 
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An extremely “plotty” story of Southern life, well 
written and readable. The unfortunately parted hero and 
heroine betake themselves the one to fighting for Cuba Libre, 
and the other to trained nursing in New York. The trained 
nurse of course gets a chance to nurse her hero back to life, 
and all ends happily. 


Tales of Trail and Town. By Bret Harte. 16mo, pp. 

348. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Bret Harte, in this new volume of short stories, is 
faithful to his old field, as the following titles would suffi- 
ciently show: ‘“‘The Judgment of Bolinas Plain,” “The 
Strange Experience of Alkali Dick,” “A Night on the 
Divide,” and **The Youngest Prospector in Calaveras.” 
Like a Gallant Lady. By Kate M. Cleary. 

292. Chicago: Way & Williams. $1.25. 

A Nebraska love story. The hefoisa young Englishman, 
has taken up life on a ranch, and the heroine, an Eastern 
girl, who is visiting her ranching brother. 

Tales of the City Room. By Elizabeth G. Jordan. 12mo, 
pp. 232. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

A volume of readable stories evolved out of experiences 
on the reporting staff of a New York daily newspaper. 


12mo, pp. 








REV. DR. CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 


sor Love of Country: A Story of Land and Sea in the 
Days of the Revolution. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
12mo, pp. 354. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.25. 


The Rev. Dr. Brady, Archdeacon of Pennsylvania, has 
in this volume given us a worthy addition to our list of his- 


torical novels dealing with the Revolutionary period. There. 


are some very thrilling chapters of naval warfare in this 
book; and George Washington figures conspicuously in con- 
nection with the Trenton and Princeton campaigns. Captain 
John Paul Jones, Lord Cornwallis, and various other his- 
torical personages are characters in the story. 
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A Colonial Dame: A Pen-Picture of Colonial Days and 
Ways. By Laura Dayton Fessenden. 12mo, pp. 220 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 


There is more romance than colonial history in this 
story,—but the atmosphere of the revolutionary period is well 
preserved, and the prominence of well-known historical char- 
acters, particularly Major Andre, is to be noted. The Hud- 
son river region furnishes the scene for the events described. 


Vivian of Virginia: Being the Memoirs of Our First 
Rebellion, by John Vivian, Esq., of Middle Planta- 
tion, Virginia. By Hulbert Fuller. 12mo, pp. 377. 
Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.75. 

A novel of the early colonial history of Virginia, its 
events following Bacon’s rebellion of 1676. with Governor 

Berkeley as a conspicuous character. 


The Head of a Hundred: Being an Account of Certain 
Passages in the Life of Humphrey Huntoon, Esq. 
By Maud Wilder Goodwin. 16mo, pp:. 225. Boston 
Little, Brown & Co. 

White Aprons: A Romance of Bacon’s Rebellion, Vir- 
ginia, 1676. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. 16mo, pp. 
339. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. The two vol- 
umes, 36. 

Flint: His Faults, His Friendships, and His Fortunes. 
By Maud Wilder Goodwin. 16mo, pp. 362. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 

It will suffice to call attention to the fact that Mrs. 
Goodwin’s successful romances of early Virginia life have 
been reissued in a very attractive form, while her recent 
novel, “Flint,” a story of the present day,—its scenes being 
laid in New York and at a summer resort in New England,— 
is well worth reading, and establishes the fact that Mrs. 
Goodwin has fairly entered upon an important literary 
career. 


In Buff and Blue: Being Certain Portions from the 
Diary of Richard Hilton, Gentleman, of Haslet’s 
Regiment, Delaware Foot, in our Ever-Glorious 
War of Independence. By George Brydges Rodney. 
16mo, pp. 206. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 
This story gives prominence to Revolutionary events 

from the Delaware point of view. The diary of its hero, 

Richard Hilton, carries the reader through the entire Revo- 

lutionary period in away that touches the whole course of 

that memorable struggle. There is the usual romantic love 
story interwoven. 


Mademoiselle de Berny: A Story of Valley Forge. By 
Pauline Bradford Mackie. 12mo, pp. 272. Boston: 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.50. 

An Unwilling Maid: Being the History of Certain 
Episodes During the American Revolution in the 
Early Life of Mistress Betty Yorke, born Wolcott. 
By Jeanie Gould Lincoln. 16mo, pp. 263. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Of these two Revolutionary tales, each of which includes 

a happily completed love story, one belongs to the region of 

New York and the other to that of Philadelphia. Both are 

well written and do not omit to bring the eminent personages 

of the period into the cast. 


The Celebrity: An Episode. By Winston Churchill. 
12mo, pp. 302. New York : The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s manner of telling a story was 
pleasantly shown a year or two ago in *“* Mr. Keegan’s Elope- 
ment,” an amusing naval tale, contributed to the Century 
Magazine. Mr. Churchill is a graduate of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis who has since had editorial experi- 
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ence in New York magazinedom, and has of late been de- 
voting himself to writing. ‘The Celebrity,” which is his 
first long story, has made a decided hit, if one may judge 
from the newspaper reviews. It isina light vein, but none 
the less worth while as a capital American story which 
moves of itself from beginning to end, and which is cleverly 
and truly representative of certain phases of American life. 
The principal scene of the story is a quiet little summer re- 
sort on one of the Western lakes. The “celebrity” who gives 
title to the story is a popular young novelist who is tired of 





MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


social attentions at the fashionable Eastern resorts, and 
turns up in the West under an assumed name, ostensibly to 
escape flattering admiration. Weshall not, however, attempt 
to tell the story. Busy people may safely make a note of it 
for next summer’s vacation reading, if they have not time to 
readit sooner. Mr. Churchill, it is said, is engaged now upon 
a very stirring naval story of the American Revolution, and 
is also to give us in the future a volume of short stories, all or 
most of which will have something to do with our modern 
navy. Nobody could be more American than Mr. Churchill; 
and newspapers are hereby warned not to attribute his ex- 
cellent work to a certain young Englishman, son of the late 

Lord Randolph Churchill, as some of them have-erroneously 

done. 

An Elusive Lover. By Virna Woods. 16mo, pp. 254. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

This is a California love story, the heroine being a girl 
from the East who supports herself by teaching music, and 
the hero a young artist from Germany. 

The Man of the Family : A Novel. By Christian Reid. 
12mo, pp. 336. New York: G. P. Putuam’s Sons. 
$1. 

This is a story of the Bayou Téche country of Louisiana. 
The Hermit of Nottingham: A Novel. By Charles 

Conrad Abbott. 12mo, pp. 332. Philadelphia : J. B. 

Lippincott Company. $1.25. 

Dr. Abbott has written numerous charming books about 


nature and outdoor life; and this story, which is based upon 
facts in the life of a hermit who lived in the New Jersey 
woods for about fifty years, grows naturally out of the 
author’s own experiences and knowledge. 


The Queerest Man Alive, and Other Stories. By George 
H. Hepworth. 12mo, pp. 271. New York: R. F. 
Fenno & Co. $1.25. 

A volume of short stories by the well-known clergyman 
of the New York Herald’s editorial staff. 


For Pity’s Sake: A Story for the Times. Being Remi- 
niscences of a Guest at a Country Inn. By Sarah 
Nelson Carter. 12mo, pp. 191. Boston: DeWolfe, 
Fiske & Co. $1. 

This book is a story the scene of which is laid in Ando- 
ver, Mass., and the avowed purpose of which is to stimulate 
interest in the better care and treatment of dumb animals. 


The General’s Double: A Story of the Army of the 
Potomac. By Captain Charles King, U.S. A. 12mo, 
pp. 446. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.25. 

A very readable story by a well-known writer, which 
throws a good deal of light upon the great sectional struggle 
that began thirty-seven years ago. 


Warrior Gap: A Story of the Sioux Outbreak of 1868. 
By Captain Charles King, U. S. A. 12mo, pp. 277. 
Chicago: F. Tennyson Neely. $1.25. 

In writing a story of the Indian war in the Northwest 
thirty years ago, Captain King is dealing with material with 
which he is especially familiar. 

The Mystery of Choice. By Robert W. Chambers. 
16mo, pp. 288. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 
This volume contains six or seven short stories which, 

like everything that Mr. Chambers writes, are at once very 

novel and very readable. 

A Book of True Lovers. By Octave Thanet. 16mo, pp. 
277. Chicago: Way & Williams. $1.25. 

This Western author has gathered together a number of 
her recent love stories that have appeared in various period- 
icals. 

Mrs. Knollys, and Other Stories. By F. J. Stimson. 
12mo, pp. 207. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

A collection of seven short stories by the well-known 
author of ** King Noanett.” 

The Great Stone of Sardis: A Novel. By Frank R. 
Stockton. 12mo, pp. 230. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50. 

One of Mr. Stockton’s most ingenious creations, the 
period chosen being the middle of the coming century, and 
the chief interest attaching to the exploits of a very brilliant 
inventor. 

Don Luis’ Wife: A Romance of the West Indies. From 
her Letters, and the manuscripts of the Padre. the 
Doctor Caccavelli, Mare Aurele, Curate of Samana. 
By Lillian Hinman Shuey. 12mo, pp. 235. Boston: 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.50. 

This story of the experiences of an American girl who 
became the wife of a gentleman of fortune on the island of 
San Domingo, purports, for the purposes of literary art, to 
have been compiled from her letters and from various man- 
uscript memoranda by Dominican Spaniards, which had in 

the course of events found their way to California. 


An American Mother, and Other Stories. By Mary 


Lanman Underwood. 12mo, pp. 290. Wausau, 
Wis.: Van Vechten & Ellis. $1.50. 











THE NEW BOOKS. 


The Love of a Caliban : A Romantic Opera in One Act. 
By Elia W. Peattie. 4to, pp. 41. Wausau, Wis.: 
Van Vechten & Ellis. $2. 

It is interesting to observe the rapid progress of the 
making and publishing of books in the West. Two volumes 
have this month come to our table from the “ Philosopher 
Press,” so-called, of Wausau, Wis., and they are both very 
creditable specimens of typographic art and of binding. 
The stories by Mrs. Underwood are reprinted from various 
periodicals, and are characteristic studies of our American 
domestic lifeand manners. Mrs. Peattie’s tale is cast in the 
dramatic form, and is entitled an “opera in one act.” It 
shows versatility on Mrs. Peattie’s part, but its excellence is 
not that of her best short stories. 


The King of the Town. By Ellen Mackburn. 16mo, 
pp. 152. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 
A melodramatic story of anarmy post and a mining town 
in the far West. 


SOME STORIES OF er LIFE, PRESENT AND 


Among the Dunes. By Mrs. D. L. Rhone. 12mo, pp. 

396. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. $1.25. 

** Among the Dunes” reads like some of the best work 
of the new school of Scandinavian writers; but it isin fact 
an American book, the production of a Pennsylvanian lady. 
The scene is laid in Jutland, and the story, which is quite out 
of the common, is full of an intense romantic interest and 
charm. 


Young Blood. By E. W. Hornung. 12mo, pp. 330. 

New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

This British author's specialty is the story that oscillates 
between Australia and England. In this particular tale the 
hero comes back to the old home from South Africa in the 
first chapter, and has exciting experiences with rogues and 
detectives through the rest of the book. 


A Voyage of Consolation. By Sara Jeannette Duncan 

(Mrs. Everard Cotes). 12mo, pp. 325. New York : 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

It is sufficient to say of this new book that it is the 
nature of a sequel to the experiences of ‘* An American Girl 
in London,” which was by all odds the most clever of Sara 
Jeannette Duncan’s seven or eight previous books, 


A Son of Israel: An Original Story. By ‘Rachel 
Penn.” 12mo, pp. 306. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $1.25. 

A very thrilling story, which is laid in the Russian city 
of Odessa, and the motive of which is the present bitter an- 
tagonism between the Jews and the Russian Christians. 
The Broom of the War God. A Novel. By Henry Noel 

Brailsford. 12mo, pp. 337. New York: D. Apple- 

ton & Co. $1.25. 

A story of the recent war in Greece, which appears to 
have been written by one of the numerous English war cor- 
respondents who flocked to Athens last year. 


The Disaster. By Paul and Victor Margueritte. Trans- 
lated, with an Introductory Memoir, by Frederic 
Lees. 12mo, pp. 439. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50. 

An ambitious and important story of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, with especial reference to Metz and Sedan. Itis 
by the sons of General Margueritte, who was one of the 
bravest of the French generals of that unhappy war. The 
book contains more history than fiction, and in its original 
French form has been much commented upon in Europe. 


A Desert Drama: Being the Tragedy of the Korosko. 
By A. Conan Doyle. 12mo, pp. 277. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 
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Dr. Conan Doyle’s new book is a contemporary story of 
the English army in the upper Nile region, and of course 
strikes the present mood in England. 


Shrewsbury: A Romance. By J. Stanley Weyman. 
12mo, pp. 418. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50. 

Another historical romance in Mr. Weyman’s best vein, 
dealing with the plots of the Jacobites in the early years of 
the accession of William and Mary to the English throne. 


From The Other Side: Stories of Transatlantic Travel. 
By Henry B. Fuller. 16mo, pp. 229. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

This little volume, containing four short stories, is by a 
well-known Chicago writer, and its character is sufficiently 
denoted by the sub-title, ‘Stories of Transatlantic Travel.” 


A Dog of Constantinople. By Izora C. Chandler. 12mo, 
pp. 215. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
This also is a story that will have a particular interest 
for those who like books and tales about animals. 


Kallistratus: An Autobiography. By A. H. Gilkes. 
12mo, pp. 241. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50. 

A story which tells in the first person the experiences of 
an Athenian Greek who lived in the period of the wars be- 
tween Rome and Carthage and witnessed Hannibal’s cam- 
paigns, and who recounts much that has historical interest 
and value in the summing up of his experiences. 


Fabius the Roman; or, How the Church Became Mili- 
tant. By Rev. E. Fitch Burr, D.D. 12mo, pp. 388. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. $1.50. 
A story of the persecution of the Christians under the 

Roman Empire in the fourth century of our era. 


RELIGION. 


A History of Methodism in the United States. By 
James M. Buckley. Two vols., 8vo, pp. 492—481. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $5. 

The able editor of the Christian Advocate is probably the 
one man in the denomination to whom well-informed readers, 
by common consent, would turn for information on the 
affairs of American Methodism, past and present. Dr. Buck- 
ley seems to have conceived his office as the historian of the 
church in the United States to be limited to the recording of 
fact; he has refrained from extended comment, as a rule, 
although his readers, we are sure, would often have been in- 
terested in his personal opinions on controverted points. The 
expression of his own views, however, was no part of the his- 
torian’s function, as he understood it, and he has held himself 
strictly to the task of setting forth in proper proportion and 
sequence the events which mark the progress of Methodism 
from John Wesley’s day to this. These facts are sufficiently 
remarkable in themselves; they need no literary embellish- 
ment. Dr. Buckley has chosen to tell the story in the sim- 
plest possible way, with no straining whatever for dramatic 
effect. His purpose has been admirably carried out; the re- 
sult will be universally accepted as the standard history of 
the Methodist Church in this country. More than one hun- 
dred portraits and several other illustrations are scattered 
through the two volumes. 


Even as You and I. By Bolton Hall. 

New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 

The first part of this little book is a series of parables de- 
signed to illustrate the foundation principles in the author’s 
philosophy of life. The second part is an exposition of Tol- 
stoi’s theories as they are embodied in his treatise, ‘Of 
Life.” In connection with this exposition there appears a 
brief appreciation of the Tolstoi philosophy by Mr. Ernest 
Howard Crosby. The book asa whole is an admirable ex- 
pression of the ideals and aspirations of advanced Christian 
socialism. 


16mo, pp. 270. 
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The Book of Books ; or, Divine Revelation from Three 
Standpoints. By Rev. J. W. Book. 12mo, pp. 280. 
Indianapolis: Catholic Record Print. 


Suggestive Illustrations on the Gospel according to 
Matthew. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 12mo, pp. 
477. New York: E. R. Herrick & Co. $1.25. 

A Harmony of the Books of Samuel, Kings, and Chron- 
icles. In the Text of the Version of 1884. By Wil- 
liam Day Crockett, A.M. 4to, pp. 375. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. $2. 

A National Church. By William Reed Huntington. 
12mo, pp. 109. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1. 

How to Make the Sunday School Go. By A. T. Brewer. 
16mo, pp. 191. New York: Eaton & Mains. 60 cents. 

The Protestant Faith; or, Salvation by Belief. By 
Dwight Hinckley Olmstead. Third edition. 12mo, 
pp. 80. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 7% cents. 

Alls Right with the World. By Charles B. Newcomb. 
12mo, pp. 261. Boston: The Philosophical Publish- 
ing Company. $1.50. 

The Christ of Yesterday, To-day, and Forever, and 
Other Sermons. By Ezra Hoyt Byington, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 335. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 


The Living Christ: An Exposition of the Immortality 
of Man in Soul and Body. By Paul Tyner. 16mo, 
pp. 348. Denver, Col.: The Temple Publishing Com- 
pany. $1. 

Our Elder Brother: His Biography. By E. P. Tenney. 
8vo, pp. 611. Springfield, Mass.: King-Richardson 
Publishing Company. 

In Tune with the Infinite; or, Fullness of Peace, Power, 
and Plenty. By Ralph Waldo Trine. 12mo, pp. 
222. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

A Life for Africa: Rev. Adolphus Clemens Good, Ph.D. 
By Ellen C. Parsons, M.A. 12mo, pp. 316. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50. 

Studies in Comparative Theology: Six.«Lectures. De- 
livered by Rev. George H. Trever, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 
432. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. $1.20. 

How we Master our Fate. By Ursula N. Gestefeld. 
4to, pp. 109. New York: Gestefeld Publishing Com- 
pany. 75 cents. . 

The Breath of Life: A Series of Self-Treatments. By 
Ursula N. Gestefeld. 12mo, pp. 63. New York: 
The Gestefeld Publishing Company. 50 cents. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS. 


Outlines of Descriptive Psychology : A Text-Book of 
Mental Science. By George Trumbull Ladd. 8vo, 
pp. 4839. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Professor Ladd’s latest work on psychology is intended 

for use in colleges and normal schools and may be combined 

by the student with the author’s previous treatises on 
physiological psychology. ‘The present work recognizes the 
fact that the methods of physiological research, from which 
so much is hoped by the present-day psychologists, are still 
unable to explain the more complex of mental phenomena. 

It is left to what is termed descriptive psychology to deal 

with such matters as the growth of intellect and the for- 

mation of the higher sentiments and emotions. 

A Primer of Psychology. By Edward Bradford Titch- 
ener. 12mo, pp. 330. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1. 


The most recent elementary text-book of psychology 
embodying to any extent the results of modern research is 
Professor Titchener’s little volume, intended as a “first 
book ” in the science. 

The Psychology of Suggestion: A Research into the 
Subconscious Nature of Man and Society. By Boris 
Sidis, Ph.D. With an introduction by Prof. Wil- 
liam James. 12mo, pp.396. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.75. 

Those investigators especially interested in the study of 
the subconscious will find in this book by Dr. Sidis a discus- 
sion of the latest theories and a full account of the most in- 
structive experiments. The work is enthusiastically recom- 
mended by Professor James. 
The Subconscious Self and Its Relation to Education 

and Health. By Louis Waldstein, M.D. 12mo, pp. 

171. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


The Psychology of the Emotions. By Th. Ribot. 12mo, 
pp. 474. New York: (imported by) Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Psychology of Health and Happiness. By La Forest 
Potter, M.D. 12mo, pp. 163. Boston: Philosophical 
Publishing Company. $1. 

A wise and temperate discussion of the proposed treat- 
ment of disease through the vital association of the mental | 
and the physical—in short, a scientific form of ‘*mind cure.” 


A Case of Partial Dematerialization of the Body of a 
Medium. Investigation and Discussion by Mons. A. 
Asakof. Translated by Tracy Gould. 12mo, pp. 197. 
Boston: Banner of Light Publishing Company 


Evolutional Ethics and Animal Psychology. By E. P. 
Evans. 12mo, pp. 386. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.75. 

The author of this strikingly original work discusses the 
ethical relations of man to the lower animals, making an in- 
genious plea for the recognition of the rights of animals— 
rights which he holds as subordinate only to the rights of 
our fellow-men. 

CHILD-STUDY. 


The Study of Children, and their School Training. By 
Francis Warner, M.D. 12mo, pp. 284. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1. 

Dr. Warner’s method of observing and describing chil- 
dren is based on an experience of twenty years as a London 
physician, and has been tested by personal examinations of 
one hundred thousand school children. Besides describing 
his method of child-study in detail, his book has chapters on 
the child’s body and brain, adolescence, and school hygiene. 
The book is full of practical suggestions of the greatest value 
to teachers and parents. 

Children’s Ways. By James Sully. 12mo, pp. 201. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

This volume consists of selections from Professor Sully’s 
“Studies of Childhood,” with some additional matter, chief- 
ly in the form of stories. Abstruse discussions have been 
omitted, and the order of treatment has been somewhat 
altered. 

A Manual of Mental Science, for Teachers and Students; 
or, Childhood: Its Character and Culture. By Jessie 
A. Fowler. 12mo, pp. 250. New York: Fowler & 
Wells Company. $1. 

A treatise on child-study from the phrenological point of 
view. The photographs of children which serve as illustra- 
tions add to the book’s interest. 

Child Culture in the Home: A Book for Mothers. By 
Martha B. Mosher. 16mo, pp. 240. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1. 

















LEADING ARTICLE 


April. 
W. J. Bryan. 


The Arena.—Boston. 
Foreign Influence in American Politics. 
Abraham Lincoln: A Study from Life. H. C. Whitney. 
The Relation of Art to Morality. Marie C. Remick. 
America a P re er. Stinson Jarvis 
Br 2 Model Town Under the Referendum. B.O. 

ower. 

The Medical Trust. _T. A. Bland. 
Protection Against Medical Ignorance. 
Employment of Convict Labor in Massachusetts. J. 


W. R. Fisher. 
T. Cod- 


man. 
Three Epochs of Democracy and Men. John C. Ridpath. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Boston. April. 

A Decade of Federal Railroad Regulation. H.C. Adams, 
The Evolution of Satellites. G. H. Darwin. 
A Nook in the Alleghanies.—I. Bradford Torrey. 
On the Teaching of En zlish. Mark H. Liddell. 
Shall We Read Greek Tragedy ? Thomas D. Goodell. 
Thirst in the Desert. W.J. McGee. 
A Florida Farm. F. Whitmore. 
The Yellowstone National Park. 
The Romance of a Famous Library. 
a Impressions of Bjornson and Ibsen. W. 

eld. 


John Muir. 
Herbert Putnam 
H. Scho- 


The Bookman.—New York. April. 
Mr. Israel Zangwill. An Interview. Isidore Harris. 
Tennyson and Musset Once More. >, Trent. 
What is Good English? Harry T. Peck 
Kipling’s View of Americans, 
Max Halbe’s ** Mother Earth.” Kuno Francke. 

Century Magazine.—New York. April. 
A Pennsylvania Colliery Village. Henry Edward Rood. 
Coal is King. Edward Atkinson. 
The Supply of Anthracite Coal in Pennsylvania. E. W. 
Parker. 
Over the Alps ona Bicycle. Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
Gilbert Stuart’s Portraits of Women. Charles H. Hart. 
The Fall of Maximilian. Sara Y. Stevenson. 
The New Telegraphy, <A. Slaby. 
The Superfluous Critic. Aline Gorren. 
An Artist Among the Fellaheen. R. T. Kelly. 
The Seven Wonders of the World. Benjamin I. Wheeler. 
A Famous Sea-Fight. Claude H. Wetmore. 
Heroes of the Life-Saving Service. Gustav Kobbé. 
The Chautauquan.—Meadville, Pa. April. 

Student Lifein Germany. H. Zick. 
Roman Orators. Charles J. Little. 
The Changes of the Seasons. 
Young Europe. Domenico Oliva. 
Virgil’s Aneid. William C. Lawto 
How to Use Objects as Titatioticns. “John R. Denison. 
Dreams and Reality. Camille Mélinand. 
The Coke Country. H. P. Snyder. 
New York Editors and og 2 Papers. 
How a Ship is Made. Max Hahn, 
Great Harbors on Our Seaboard. C. C. Adams. 
The Holy Season in Russia. gi Hodgens. 
Frances E. Willard. C.J. Litt 


The Cosmopolitan. i iol N.Y. April. 


Mine Salting. Charles M. Dobson. 
Successful Tea-Growing in America. La Fayette I. Parks. 


THE OTHER AMERICAN 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND 
S IN THE APRIL 





MAGAZINES. 
MAGAZINES. 


With the Japanese Court at New Year’s. Florence B. Hayes 
The Great Drainage Canal of Mexico. Blanche G. Hunt. 
The Romance of Theodor Kérner. E. H. Nason. 

The Conquest of Fear. Thomas B. Reed. 

Studies of Our Government.—I. John Brisben Walker. 

The Harp. Theodore Dreiser. 

The Flight of the Carrier Pigeon. W. J. Lautz. 
Man-Hunting in India. Charles Johnston. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—New York. April. 
The League of American Malang ag 2 A. Cressy Morrison. 
Andrew Jackson.—VI. James H. Kyle. 

The Harr pr of England. 
The Island of Martinique, Julius G. Tucker. 

The Episcopalians, William S. Perry. 

Gold-Mining in British C ‘olumbia. 

Harper’s Magazine.—New York. April. 
Photographing a Wounded African Buffalo. A. C. Humbert. 
How to Cycle in Europe. Joseph Pennell. 

— loaing Scene at Appomattox Court House. G. W. 
orsyt 
The Essentials at Fort Adobe. 
Commercial Aspects of the Panama Canal. 
An Island City. Thomas R. Dawley, Jr. 
England and Germany. Sidney W ritman. 
Some yg of the Brain.—I.. Andrew Wilson. 
Wanted—An American Aldershot. James Parker. 
Ladies’ Home Journal.—Philadelphia. April. 
The Last Week in the Life of Christ. A. H. Bradford. 
The Anecdotal Side of Edison. 
When the King of Spain Lived on the Banks of the Schuyl- 
kill. W. Perrine. 

Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Philadelphia. 
The Strangest River in America. John FE. Bypaett, 
Some Literary Shrines of Manhattan.—IV. T. F. Wolfe. 
The Making of Man. Harvey B. Bashore. 

In an Australian Camp. Henry W. French. 
Thaddeus Stevens. James M. Scovel. 
McClure’s Magazine.—New York. April. 
Stories of the Gordon Highlanders. Charles Lowe, 
The Grant & Ward Failure. Hamlin Garland. 
The Nation’s Railroads. George B. Waldron. 
Mr. Lincoln and His Cabinet. C. A. Dana. 
Munsey’s Magazine.—New York. Aprii. 
My Favorite Novelist and His Best Book. Jerome K. Jerome. 
Old New York. 
The Six Queens of Henry VIII. 
The New York Navy Yard. 
A Theatrical First Night. James L. Ford. 
National Magazine.—Boston. 
Our Coast Defense. Winslow Bates. 
hy alt Whitman, Man and Poet. R. M. Bucke. 
Fe clataong of Midland Types. Jane L. Boulden. 
Some Pictures of Childhood. Caroline A. Powell. 
The Tramp’s Ocean Route. Winthrop Packard. 
Scribner’s Magazine.—New York. April. 
The Story of the Revolution. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
The Workers--The West.—II. Walter A. Wyckoff. 
Letreirs, Brittany. Cecilia Waern. 
The Conventions of the Drama. Brander Matthews. 


Frederic Remington. 
W.C. Ford. 


April. 


April. 


AND ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 


(From the latest numbers received.) 


American Journal of a. fellas (Bi-Monthly.) 
arch, 
R. C. Bates. 


Character-Building at Elmira. 
A Modern Instance. 


The Philadelphia Gas Works: 
Woodruff. 

A Statistical Study in Causes of Poverty. 

Official Statistics. W.M. Stuart. 

The Relief and Care of Dependents.—ITI. 

Social Control.—XII. Edward A. Ross. 

The Persistence of Social Groups. George Simmel. 


American Monthly Magazine.—Washington. March. 


A Sketch of Ethan Allen. Alice K. McGilton. 
Our National Patriotic Hymns and Songs. 
New Hampshire in the Early Days. Hannah O. Staples. 


Cc. R. 
A.M. Simons. 
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